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THE DEPARTURE OF ALCIBIADES FOR SICILY 
Puates I-II 


WiTuHIN the past few years several carefully written papers have 
been published dealing with the reconstruction of the inscription 
which preserves the record of moneys borrowed from the treasurers 
of Athena by the Athenian State during the quadrennium from 418/7 
to 415/4 B.c.!_ This inscription is now given in the Editio Minor of 
the Corpus as I.G., I’, 302. The most important result of these 
studies has been the determination that the number of letters in each 
line of the text of the document was 85, at least for the records of 
the years 418/7 and 417/6. New restorations in the inscription are, 
of course, necessitated in many places by the discovery of the correct 
length of line, and the text as given in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY (XXXII, 1928, Plate IV) supersedes the text as given 
in the Corpus for the record of the two years in question. 

The record of the year 416/5 is cut on the stone in letters of the 
same size as those of the preceding years, although West believes 
that here there were less than 85 lettersineach line. His restorations 
are made to conform to a line of 83 or 84 letters.2, The record of the 
year 415/4 is cut in smaller letters and the certain restorations of the 
text, as given in the Corpus, indicate lines of 96 letters each. 

It is my conviction, however, that in the record of the year 416/5 
there were normally 85 letters in each line, just as there were in the 
records of the two preceding years. West has shown that the letters 
in lines 35 and 36 are spaced somewhat more widely than the letters 
in the lines above, but the small part of lines 35 and 36 which is 
preserved can hardly be taken as characteristic of the lines as a 
whole. When we turn to the concluding lines of the record for 
416/5,° we find the same irregularity in the spacing of the letters 
horizontaily upon the stone. In the last lines of this list the letters 
are not placed in perfect stoichedon order one above the other, but as 
we proceed downward toward the bottom of the inscription the 
letters in each succeeding line are set out slightly toward the right of 


1 West, A. B., Notes on Payments Made by the Treasurers of Athena in 416/5 
B.c., A.J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 3-16 and Plate I. 

West, A. B., and McCarthy, B. P., A Revision of J.G., I?, 302, A.J.A., XXXII 
(1928), pp. 346-352 and Plate IV. 

West, A. B., .G., I?, 302, lines 35-47, A.J.A., XX XIII (1929), pp. 37-40. 

2 West, A. B., 7.G., I?, 302, lines 35-47, A.J.A., XX XIII (1929), p. 39. 

2 Cf. Plate I accompanying this article, and also A.J.A., XX XIIi (1929), p. 37, 
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the corresponding letters immediately above. This is particularly 

noticeable when we attempt to follow the vertical alignment from, 

let us say, the kappa in the name [N]xepéro of line 50.'_ How- 
ever, this increasingly 
wide spacing of letters is 
compensated by a cor- 
responding crowding of 
letters before the end of 
the line is reached. One 
may notice particularly 
the ends of lines 52, 54, 
and 56. We need not, 
therefore, assume any 
lessening of the number 
of letters in these lines. 
Not only is the requisite 
number of letters made 
possible by crowding at 
the ends of the lines, but 
the lines themselves ex- 
tend more nearly to the 
edge of the stone than was 
the case in the records of 
the two preceding years. 
In these three lines, also, 
there was added at the 
very edge of the stone the 
final iota of the name 
Aapaxo., giving lines of 86 
letters each instead of 
lines of 85 letters. 

These irregularities are 
all before uson that part of 
the stone which has been 
preserved, and they ap- 
pear near the ends of the 
lines. It may be seen by 
a glance at Plate I that 
toward the centre of the 
document (lines 54-57) 

Ficure 1. Fracment c or /.G. I?, 302. the perfectly vertical 


1 The lines in this inscription are numbered as on Plates I and II accompanying 
this article. 
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stoichedon order was still preserved, the initial iota of line 54 falling 
directly above the nu beneath it, this nu in turn falling directly above 
the iota below, and this tofa falling directly above the initial nu in 
the preserved portion of line 57. The only irregularities in spacing 
occur to the right of this sequence, where, as we have seen, wide 
spacing was counterbalanced by subsequent crowding. Only in 


line 57 was there no compensatory crowding at the end of the line, 
and I attribute to this line 84 letters instead of 85. 

I have also taken measurements from the edge of the stone which 
show that the initial alpha of ’Avriwaxo in lines 55 and 57 falls 
directly under the 48th letter of the lines above, as it would have to 
be placed in the restoration of the first two lists of this inscription 
which are known to have contained 85 letters in each line (cf. Plate 
I). A further check on the one to one correspondence between the 
list of the year 416/5 and the lists of the two preceding years is given 
by the observation that the first sigma in rés rpvraveials] of line 
49 is exactly the same distance from the right lateral edge of the 
stone as the tau in [xp]éros of line 23. Since this is the 63rd letter 


TA 
7” 
> WANT 
j 
Figure 2, FRAGMENTS a AND b oF J.G. F?, 302. 
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of line 23, and since we find a perfect one to one correspondence 
between the letters of lines 23 and 49 from this point to the end, it 
seems conclusive that both lines contained the same number of 
letters (85) and that the sigma which was used as a point of compari- 
son is also the 63rd letter of line 49. 

I give in detail the reasons for believing that the list of the year 
416/5 should be restored with a normal line of 85 letters, because 
this particular list, with its record of payments made to the generals 
who were about to set forth to Sicily, is perhaps the most important 
part of the document and consequently deserving of our most careful 
attention. To the reasons I have already adduced may be added 
the a priori consideration that one does not expect the stonecutter 
to change from a line of 85 letters to a line of 83 or 84 letters while 
writing with the same size of letters and the same interlineation as 
before. 

Lines 49 and 50 may now be readily restored as follows: 
et heuépar] 

mpvraveials orpare}yolis ’AX] 
[xeBidder KXervio DxapBovider Aauaxor Xoevoyavos hoebev Nixiar N]xeparo 
Kvdavrider xai rapédpo. ] 
The text as given in the Corpus is correct, except that 51 letters 
instead of 49 must be restored before the final —« of the date in 
line 49. At the end of the line also there was no room for more 
than the two initial letters of the name ’Adxifcdde, and at the 
end of line 50 there was room for only two letters after the pre- 
served zapedpo — —.! 

I suggest that line 50 should be completed by reading rapédpo|is]. 
There were in fact three paredroi associated with the generals in 
charge of the expedition, for it is only by this assumption that 
suitable restorations can be found for the lacunae in lines 51, 53, 55, 
and 57. The same names, with demotics, must be restored in all 
of these lines. One may notice the scrupulous care that was ex- 
ercised in recording in a uniform way the individual members of 
any particular board. It is regularly the case that when one mem- 
ber of a board (as the paredros Antimachus here) is listed by his 
name and demotic alone, the other members of the board are also 
listed by name and demotic alone. Variants are possible, but not 
within the membership of a single board. In line 30, for example, 
the names of the hellenotamiae were given with the demotic alone 
while the names of the generals were given with both patronymic 
and demotic. The only apparent exception to this rule is in line 


1 Cf. Plate I for the disposition of the letters. Cf. also West, A.J.A., XX XIII 
(1929), pp. 37-39. 
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19, where the name of one paredros has been restored in the Corpus 
as [Xo]evo|xdeider?], without either patronymic or demotic, while the 
name of the other paredros is restored with both patronymic and 
demotic. The name Xcevoxdeidec is too long by one letter for the 
space available on the stone, and the restoration has been omitted 


Ficure 3. FraGMent d or J.G. I*, 302. 


in the text as given by West and McCarthy,’ although they ap- 

parently believe that a proper name should be restored in this 

place. It seems to me certain that the letters ENO should not be 

restored as part of any proper name. I suggest, merely by way 

of example, that we should read the line as follows: [é5po: é\A]evo- 
1 West and McCarthy, A.J.A., XXXII (1928), Plate IV. 
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hilepoxdei "Apxeorparo [’AOuovei — — etc.]. In line 20 the resto- 
ration of the final words x[ai rapé5pa?] is also unsatisfactory, and I 
suggest that the kappa which is here preserved on the stone is the 
initial letter of the name cf a third general who was a colleague of 
Nikias and Kallistratus. This name must have been followed also 
by the patronymic and demotic, for which there was ample room 
on the stone (cf. Plate I). 

West first proposed that the lacunae in lines 53, 55, and 57 should 
be supplied by restoring the patronymic of the name of Lamachus 
without the demotic, followed by the complete name of Nikias 
with both patronymic and demotic, and then by the words xai 
mapéépo.' Kirchner has pointed out the anomaly of this restora- 
tion,? and West has since expressed himself in favor of some alter- 
native proposal. To my mind West’s original suggestion is im- 
possible not only because it necessitates the assumption of a line of 
83 letters, but also because of the irregularity in the official record 
of the names. In lines 49 and 50 the names of the generals are all 
given in full. Where we find the name of Alcibiades given in lines 
52, 54, and 56 without either the patronymic or the demotic, the 
necessary deduction is that the names of Lamachus and Nikias also 
appeared without either patronymic or demotic. The lacunae 
between the names of Nikias and Antimachus in lines 53, 55, and 
57 are to be restored by reading 


name and demotic name and demotic 
Nexiat xal mapédpors "AvTipaxor 
hepyein, ete. 
It will be observed that the 29 letter spaces which we have not 
restored are quite appropriate for the names of the two paredroi, 
with demotics, who were colleagues of Antimachus. The three 
generals were associated directly with three paredroi, just as we 
find the two generals in charge of the expedition to Melos associated 
with two paredroi in lines 30 and 31 above. 

It is apparent from this inscription that four payments were 
made from the treasury of Athena to the generals in command of 
the expedition to Sicily before their departure in the summer of 415. 
An indeterminate amount of stone has been lost from the centre of 
the inscription, so that one cannot be certain what item appeared 
in line 48, or in the lines immediately preceding, but we do know 
that whatever the item here may have been it was not concerned 
with the expedition to Sicily. In lines 49 and 50 the names of the 
three generals are given in full. Subsequent payments to these 

1 West, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), Plate I. 


? S.E.G., Il, 34. 
3 West, A.J.A., XXXIII (1929), p. 39. 
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generals were recorded more briefly, with the names of the generals 
listed without patronymics and demotics. If the item recorded in 
lines 49 and 50 were not the first payment made in connection with 
this expedition, we should expect to find there also the abbreviated 
form of the record. The fact that the names of the generals are all 
given in full, however, indicates that the payment recorded in lines 
49 and 50 was the first which they received from the treasurers of 
Athena. 

It is an invariable rule, throughout this inscription, that the 
record of each payment began at the left margin of the stone. We 
may restore, therefore, in line 49: 

rés — — — — — — — — rpvravevéces ec hepépar] rés 

mputaveials orpare|yolis 

The records of the other payments below begin also at the left 
margin of the stone. Here-it seems at first glance impossible to 
make any satisfactory restoration of the dates from the evidence 
available, but nevertheless some determinations can be effected. 
It has been pointed out above (p. 127) that the initial alpha of the 
word ‘Avriuaxo: in lines 55 and 57 is the 48th letter of the line. 
Since the initial sigma of orpateyois in lines 52, 54, and 56 falls 
two letter spaces to the right of this alpha, it must in each case be 
the 50th letter of the line. The formula of date occupied, therefore, 
49 letter spaces on the stone. It will be observed that the word 
orpareyois falls in exactly the same place on the stone in all three 
of these lines. 

Several restorations have been tentatively proposed for the dates 
given in these lines. An original suggestion of West! that these 
lines contained dates by civil month.as well as by the senatorial 
calendar (S.E.G., III, 34) has since been withdrawn by him? I 
shall not discuss this suggestion further, for any restoration of this 
nature is clearly impossible, and out of harmony with the consistent 
usage of this inscription in giving the dates only by the name and 
sequence of the prytanizing tribe.* One may notice as a further 
practical difficulty that an iota is preserved before the word orpareyois 
in line 54 which cannot be reconciled with any satisfactory sequence 
of dates by civil month. The further suggestion has been made 
that perhaps the date in each of the three lines in question should 
be restored as follows (e.g. in line 56): [’Ewi rés....idos dexares 
mpuravevoces heyéplar. This restoration assumes a line of 84 
letters. Since we are dealing with a line of 85 letters we might 


1 West, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 14-15. 
? West, A.J.A., XXXIII (1929), p. = 

3 Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, p. 96 

4 West, A.J.A. , XXXIII (1929), p. 40. 
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change the name of the tribe by adding one more letter and make 
the tentative restoration: [’Ei rés ..°. . ios Sexares mpvravevoces 
airé heyépja. But West has pointed out that this restoration 
necessitates the assumption that all four payments to the generals 


Figure 4. e or J.G. F?, 302. 


who were to sail against Sicily were made on the same day. This he 

considers improbable. The suggestion is certainly to be rejected. 
Now, it is a significant fact that the formula of date, whatever 

it may have been in full, ended in line 56 with the letters —a. 
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This can only be restored in part of a date by prytany as [heyép]ac. 
The iota before the word orpareyois in line 54 should also be re- 
stored as [heuépal. And this same word must have formed part 
of the formula of date in line 52 as well. These dates must, in fact, 
all be read according to the following skeleton form :’Emi rés — — — —idos 
mpuTavevoces hewépac orpareyois, etc., where the 
actual date occupies 49 letter spaces on the stone. There is no 
difficulty in the omission of the usual words rés rpuraveias after the 
word heyépa, especially since the omission is not a matter of resto- 
ration, but of reading from the stone. The final letters of the word 
hewépac are preserved in lines 54 and 56 where they are followed 
directly by the word orpareyois.' 

The date of the departure of the fleet is given by Thucydides 
(VI, 30, 1) as épouvs pecodvros Hén, and since the actual departure 
must have taken place very shortly after the last payment was 
made to the generals in command it is evident that, whatever the 
day of the prytany on which the payment was made, the prytany 
itself must have been the tenth, or final, prytany of the senatorial 
year 416/5. If reference is made to a table of correspondences 
between the senatorial and Julian calendars it will be found that 
Pryt. I, 1 of 415/4 must be equated with July 5. For convenience 
I reproduce here that part of the table of correspondences between 
the senatorial, civil, and Julian calendars which concerns the years 
415/4-412/1. The full table will be found in Meritt, The Athenian 
Calendar, pp. 118-120. 


415/4 Ordinary Year July 5=Pryt. I, 1=Tha. 29 
(416/5) 
414/3 Interealary Year July 5=Pryt. I, 1=Skir. 11 
(415/4) 
413/2 Ordinary Year July 5=Pryt. I, 1= Tha. 22 
(414/3) 
412/1 Ordinary Year July 5=Pryt. I, 1=Skir. 3 
(413/2) 


The latest possible date by prytany which can be restored in line 
56 of our inscription is the twentieth, i.e.: ["Ewi rés .... ridos dexares 
mpuravevoces eixoora heuép|arx. This prytany date must be equated 
with June 18 according to Julian reckoning, on the assumption 
that the tenth prytany of 416/5 contained 36 rather than 37 days. 
The date thus given allows a time for the departure of the fleet 
quite in conformity with the evidence of Thucydides. On the 
other hand, any restoration of the date for the last payment 

1 Cf. West, A.J.A., XXXIII.(1929),-p. 40. 
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as of the ninth prytany would carry the time of departure of the 
fleet back into the month of May. The latest date in the ninth 
prytany which gives a restoration epigraphically possible is the 
twentieth, i.e.: rés .. . . tvares mpuravevoces eixoore heuép)ac. 
At the latest this prytany date must be equated with May 13, and 
so falls too early to be reconciled with the Thucydidean date for the 
departure of the fleet in midsummer.' 

But it is possible to determine the time of the departure of the 
fleet not only with reference to the senatorial calendar, as indicated 
above, but also with reference to the civil calendar. We can show 
that the departure for Sicily came shortly after the mutilation of 
the herms, and further that this act of sacrilege itself must be dated 
on the last day of Munichion in 416/5. By proving thus that some 
part of the tenth prytany must have fallen in the early part of 
Thargelion (Pryt. X, 20 coming before the middle of the month), 
we prove also that Hekatombaion 1 of the ensuing civil year must 
have fallen approximately one month after the beginning of the 
following senatorial year. Since the Attic month began at the 
time of new moon, the civil year 415/4 cannot have begun earlier 
than approximately at the time of the new moon of August 6. 

For our knowledge of the civil calendar at Athens, the direct con- 
sequence of this observation is that only one intercalary year may 
be assumed in the interval from 415/4 to 412/1, as I have argued 
from other evidence in my previous study of the calendar and shown 
in the accompanying tables.2 The equation between the civil and 
senatorial years for the summer of 415 taken from these tables and 
given above on page 133 may then be considered correct, within 


a day or two: 


Pryt. I, 1 (415/4) = Tha. 29 (416/5) 


In order to establish the proof of these correspondences in the 
manner outlined above, it will be necessary to call attention to the 
fact that the departure of the fleet followed almost immediately 
after the mutilation of the herms. An examination of the ancient 
source material which bears on this problem shows that our literary 
tradition indicates, without exception, the close proximity in point 
of time between these two events. The interpretation of this 
evidence has given rise to considerable speculation, though I believe 
that most of the difficulty in reaching a satisfactory solution has 


t The Julian dates given here and in the subsequent pages may be considered 
correct within a few days. Cf. Fotheringham’s review of Meritt, The Athenian 
Calendar, Cl. Rev., 1929, p. 21. : 

2 Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, pp. 93-94, table p. 118. 
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been caused by incorrect hypotheses concerning the correspond- 
ences between the civil and senatorial calendars. 

We know, for example, that the charge of sacrilege which was 
brought against Alcibiades intervened between the mutilation of 
the herms and the departure of the fleet for Sicily (Thuc. VI, 28). 
Keil has elaborated a theory which assumes the lapse of several 
weeks after the night of the mutilation before any charges were 
made, either in relation to the herms or in relation to other sacrileges 
which had been committed.' According to Keil, the senate of the 
year 415/4 was to enter office on the 19th day of Skirophorion,? 
and yet Keil had been able to show —as he believed, and, as I think, 
correctly—that the new senate had actually entered office some- 
time before the second day of Skirophorion.* Since the actual date 
for the first day of the first prytany in the senatorial year did not 
conform to the scheme of calendar correspondences which Keil 
had drawn up for the fifth century, he postulated a “time of con- 
fusion” in 415 and 414, and then sought to find the occasion for 
this confusion in the excitement and suspicion which prevailed in 
Athens after the mutilation of the herms. 

The senate undertook the investigation of the outrage, and ap- 
pointed a special investigating committee. Rewards of 10,000 Dr. 
and of 1,000 Dr. were offered for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of the perpetrators of the deed. These measures 
followed at once, immediately after the outrage had been committed. 
And then Keil says (p. 353): “——-— und doch Tage verstrichen, 
ohne dass eine Anzeige erfolgte, ohne dass die Bule und ihre Com- 
mission eine Spur fanden; und jeder Tag, der den auf allen lastenden 
Druck nicht léste, senkte sich als neue Last zu der, die die friiheren 
schon brachten.” In short, suspicions arose even against the 
senate, with the idea of possible incompetency and corruption. 
Those suspicions became so strong that it was finally decided to 
disband the existing senate before its normal course had been run, 
and to call into office the new and recently chosen senate to under- 
take the investigation. In this way the early date of Pryt. I, 1 in 
415/4 might possibly be explained. 

West had shown, even previous to the publication of my earlier 
study of the Athenian calendar, many objections to Keil’s chrono- 
logical scheme,‘ though he was led into error by rejecting not only 
the detailed elaboration of the scheme but also the fundamental 
conception of divergence between the senatorial and civil years 


1 Keil, Hermes, XX1X (1894), pp. 352-356. 

? Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894) Table IV, facing p. 358. 
3 Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), pp. 50-51. 

* West, A.J.A., XXIX (1925), pp. 3-16. 
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which formed the basis on which Keil elaborated his tables of 
correspondences between the two calendars. As a result of his 
studies at that time West felt obliged to “reject Keil’s hypothesis 
of a change of Boule about Skirophorion 1”’ (op. cit., p. 14), although 
he agreed with Keil that about a month had elapsed between the 
mutilation of the herms and the departure of the fleet. 

This assumption that there was any considerable lapse of time 
between the mutilation and the departure of the fleet runs counter 
to the unanimous testimony of our literary tradition. The mutila- 
tion of the herms, the charge of sacrilege against Alcibiades, and the 
departure of the fleet were events which must have followed in 
quick succession. We learn from Diodorus (XIII, 2) that the 
fleet was ready for departure when the mutilation occurred: #én dé 
Tov orddov TapecKevacpevov, épuas rods Kara Thy 
évras vuxri wepexornva. Plutarch (Alcibiades, X VIII) 
tells the same story: rov yevouévwv éroipwv 
wavTwy mpds Tov ob xpnoTa olde Ta THS — — — — 
mpocwra, Kal Ta dieTapater. 

We know also from Thucydides that the departure of the fleet 
followed soon after the accusation of Alcibiades (VI, 29). Aleci- 
biades offered to stand trial at once on the charge which had been 
made against him, but with malicious intent his political enemies 
hastened his departure, arguing that there was no time for a trial 
and that the expedition should not be delayed. So far as I am 
aware, no one has seriously questioned the close proximity in point 
of time between the accusation of Alcibiades and his actual de- 
parture from Athens. The evidence quoted above from Diodorus 
and Plutarch shows the close proximity between the mutilation of 
the herms and the departure of the fleet. It follows, therefore, that 
the accusation of Alcibiades must be dated soon after the mutilation 
of the herms. The Athenian state had been thrown into con- 
sternation by the lawlessness and lack of religious feeling shown by 
this outrage (Plut., Alcibiades, XVIII). A special commission of 
investigation was appointed and rewards had been offered to those 
who could throw any light on this or any other sacrilegious act 
(Andocides, I, 27). The senate and the assembly met frequently 
within the space of the next few days to try to learn the truth of the 
matter. The words of Plutarch (Alcibiades, X VIII) are significant 
in this connection: aéracay éfnrafov brévocay Te Bovd) 
rovrwy kal ddl-yats ToAAGKts. Not many days of 
this feverish investigation elapsed, however, before the charge 
against Alcibiades was made. Plutarch (Alcibiades, XIX) goes on 
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to say: éy robrw dobdous rivds Kai peroixovs mponyayev “Avdpoxdys 6 
Snuaywyds GANwy re kal pvornpiwy map’ olvov 

In spite of the fact that Plutarch mentions Androkles as playing 
the leading part in bringing the charge against Alcibiades, there 
can be no question that the occasion to which he refers is the same 
as that described by Andocides (I, 11) in which we find the names 
of Pythonicus and Andromachus.' These men may have been 
prompted by Androkles and instructed by him as to how they were 
to play their parts, but it is clear that Androkies himself did not 
lay any formal charges before the assembly or the senate. Ando- 
cides sums up the list of those who laid claim to the rewards offered 
(I, 27), and the name of Androkles is included in the group, not as 
one who had brought information himself, but as a representative 
of the senate.? 

The importance of this last passage from Plutarch is that it gives 
additional proof of the close proximity in point of time between the 
actual mutilation of the herms and the charge against Alcibiades. 

So far we have made no attempt to determine the date of the 
mutilation of the herms according to the Athenian civil calendar. 
Our literary tradition gives the last day of a civil month (és xai 
véas ovons, Plut., Alcibiades, XX) or the first day of a civil month 
(rj vovpnvia, Diodorus, XIII, 2). But if the story told by Dio- 
kleides and reported by Andocides (I, 37 ff.) were to be believed, 
to the effect that Diokleides had seen the bands of men gathered 
together in the theatre of Dionysus on the very night of the mutila- 
tion, we should be constrained to fix the date as near the middle of 
a civil month, for Diokleides claimed that he had seen the con- 
spirators by the light of the full moon (And., I, 38). The story of 
Diokleides, however, was from beginning to end an elaborately con- 
trived falsehood (And., I, 65), and the very fact that there could 
have been no moon at the time of night when he claimed to have 
seen the conspirators led eventually to his undoing. With more 
circumstantial detail than Andocides, Plutarch gives us the account 
of the cross-examination of Diokleides (Plut., Alcibiades, XX): 
Els 6’ abrdv tpwrapevos, drws ra mpdowra tav yvwpicese, 
kai drt THY Tod TwavTds, évns Kai véas 
otons, dre Tair’ &bparo. 

Keil has argued that the dates é7 xai véa as given by Plutarch, 
and vovpnvia as given by Diodorus, have crept into the literary 


1 The charge made by Thessalus must be placed at a much later date, and is not 
to be confused with the original indictment of Alcibiades. Cf. Plutarch, Alcibiades 
XIX and XXII; also Gilbert, Beitrdge zur Innern Geschichte Athens, pp. 275-276. 

2 Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 268-269; Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, p. 1294, note 1. 
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tradition merely because these are two days of the month which 
by their very names imply a time during the dark of the moon, and 
because Diokleides came to grief when it was shown that the moon 
could not have been shining when he claimed that he had seen the 
bands of conspirators.' Keil claims that if the mutilation had 
occurred on either of these two days the charge of Diokleides would 
never have been believed at all, for the investigating committee 
and the senate were perfectly well aware of when the herms were 
mutilated, and the very name of either one of these days would 
have given the lie to Diokleides at the start. Keil argues further 
that the dates as given by Plutarch and Diodorus do not rest upon 
an accurate tradition because they are in themselves inconsistent. 
One may, however, take exception to this interpretation. The 
name én xai véa belongs technically to the last day of an Attic 
civil month, but in its fundamental meaning it refers also to the day 
of astronomical new moon. If Diodorus gave the date vouunvia 
not in the sense in which that word was used technically at Athens 
to designate the first day of a civil month, but in the strictly correct 
and more general sense of astronomical new moon, his account is 
in entire accord with that of Plutarch. I am not persuaded, even 
so, that Diodorus’ date can be held to one specific day. It may 
refer merely to the “‘time of the new moon” with a possibility of 
slight variation from the actual day of the synod. In either case 
the consequence is that we need assume no inconsistency between 
the dates as given by Diodorus and Plutarch. Both authors 
represent a tradition which placed the mutilation of the herms on 
the last day of an Attic civil month. 

Keil has questioned the veracity of this tradition, but his hy- 
pothesis, though tempting, becomes less convincing upon further 
study. Once granted that the board of investigators knew per- 
fectly well the date of the mutilation, we must cencede that they 
would have been quick to detect the discrepancy between this date 
and the claim made by Diokleides that he had seen the men by the 
light of the full moon. That the outrage did not take place in the 
middle of the month we learn from the subsequent confusion of 
Diokleides on this very issue, and yet the day of ‘full moon”’ carries 
just as definite a calendar connotation as does the date of “‘new 
moon.” Keil’s theory frees us of one embarrassment, at the ex- 
pense of Diodorus and Plutarch, only to leave us involved in an- 
other difficulty just as serious. 

If the account which Andocides gives of the story of Diokleides 
is to be taken as it stands, we can only suppose that the Athenian 

Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), p. 352 and note. 
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Boule and its investigating committee had lost their critical faculties 
in the excitement of the charge which he was making, and did not 
recover them until the time of cross-examination several days later. 
Another explanation, which does not seem to me improbable, is 
that Andocides, who delivered his speech sixteen years after the 
profanation of the mysteries, included in his account of Diokleides’ 
story material taken both from the original charge and from the 
cross-examination. Plutarch’s statement is that Diokleides was 
convicted because he said that he had seen the conspirators by the 
light of the moon. This claim was made during the cross-examina- 
tion, and I suggest that Andocides took this part of his narrative 
from the cross-examination, rather than from the original charge. 
He has given us, in other words, a composite account of the testi- 
mony of Diokleides, told as though the whole story had been pre- 
sented to the Boule at the time of the original charge. We have 
seen the difficulties which this involves. 

In any case, there is no sufficient reason for doubting the evidence 
of Diodorus and Plutarch that the mutilation itself took place on 
the last day of a civil month. 

Since we now know that the accusation of Alcibiades and the 
departure of the fleet followed soon afterward, it is possible to make 
at this point a further determination in the restoration of our in- 
scription in Plates I and II, giving the dates of payments to the 
generals in charge of the expedition. We have already observed 
that the last payment to the generals must have fallen in the tenth 
prytany (pp. 133-134). Since the tenth prytany of 416/5corresponds 
to the interval comprised between the Julian dates May 29 and 
July 4, and since the last payment to the generals may not have 
fallen later than the 20th day of the prytany (p. 133), the mutilation 
of the herms must be dated near the commencement of the lunar 
cycle beginning with the new moon of June 8. This time relation 
is true, irrespective of the name of the Athenian month which began 
on the civil vouznvia on or near June 8. It will be noticed also 
that the only possible numeral of date which can be restored in line 
56 is elkoor&. There is no later date which is epigraphically 
possible. Since the numerals of date to be restored in lines 52, 54, 
and 56 must all contain the same number of letters, the next earlier 
date which is epigraphically possible is tvara. But the ninth day 
of the prytany would bring the final payment to the generals so close 
to the beginning of the civil month as to render impossible any 
interpretation of the known sequence of events between the mutila- 
tion of the herms and the departure of the fleet. I consider the 
restoration of the numeral eixoor& in line 56 certain, and read: 
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[’Emi rés ...vridos dexares mpvravevoces eixoore The name 
of the prytanizing tribe was either Aiantis or Leontis. 

Possible restorations of date in lines 52 and 54 are devrépa, 
rerdpre. and heBddue. The date of the first payment to the 
generals must have fallen in the preceding prytany (ninth), for 
there is no numeral between one and seven with sufficient letters to 
fill out the lacuna in line 49, even if we should restore the longest 
possible tribal name (/urroGovridos). The following readings may 
now be given for these lines: 

("Emi rés — — —idos évares rpvravevdoces — —— xal —-——-e hepépar] 
Tés mpuraveials orpare|yolis 
50 LxapBovider Aapaxor Xoevoyavos hoeev Nixia 
N]txeparo Kubarribes kal mapédpols] 


IFFFI vacat. 
[’Emi rés ...vridos dexares rpuravevoces heuépar orpjare- 
TeTapret | 


yois és Brader 
A[AJA vacat 


("Emi rés ...vridos dexares rpuravevoces | heuépale orpare- 
heBdoper 


yois és LexeAliav Aayaxor 
29 


hepueion. ATTTTX. ..H vacat 
rés ...vridos deXares mpvravevoces eixoore heuéplar orpareyois 


heppeion x[plvcio Ku[t]ixevd orarép 
ry JEFEIIIC 


It is important to have determined the exact date of this last 
payment to the generals in charge of the expedition, for the money 
was in all probability voted by the assembly on the very day that 
Alcibiades was accused of sacrilege. Andocides (I, 11) gives us a 
picture of this last-minute attempt to discredit Alcibiades: "Hy yév 
yap éxxAnoia Trois orparnyois Trois els Nixia xai Aapaxw 
arodeitw ra oixia erépwv — — -.”’ 

On the very eve of departure, when the last payment of money 
had been voted for the generals and everything had been done to 
make the expedition ready for setting sail on the morrow, the charge 


las. 
vacat 
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of Pythonicus and Andromachus caused all plans to miscarry. The 
question had to be decided as to whether Alcibiades was to stand 
an immediate trial or sail forth under indictment to be recalled later 
at the pleasure of the people. That this was the last meeting of the 
assembly that had been originally planned for the generals is clear, 
I believe, from the language of Andocides and from the fact that the 
flagship of Lamachus was already riding at anchor outside the 
harbor. The twentieth day of the tenth prytany may be equated 
with June 18 in the Julian calendar, and on this day the generals 
received their final grant of money from the people, and Alcibiades 
was accused of impiety. 

The charge of Pythonicus and the evidence of Andromachus 
caused a delay of several days in the departure of the fleet, but the 
delay cannot have been more than a few days at the most (cf. p. 136). 
The brilliant scene of departure has been pictured for us by Thu- 
cydides (VI, 30-32). We shall not be far wrong, certainly, if we 
reckon that this day was the 23rd day of the tenth prytany. I 
have equated this date with June 21 in the Julian calendar, and it 
may be noticed that this date corresponds with what evidence we 
have from Thucydides for the time of the departure toward the 
middle of summer. 

The time of the accusation of Alcibiades and of the departure of 
the fleet for Sicily has now been fixed according to the senatorial 
calendar of Athens and corresponding Julian dates. It has also 
been pointed out that the mutilation of the herms must be dated 
on the last day of the civil month which ended just before the new 
moon of June 8. This day may be given as June 6 in the Julian 
calendar. But before these correspondences can be used to fix the 
relation between the senatorial and civil calendars in the summer 
of 415 it is necessary to determine the Attic month during which 
the mutilation occurred. 

It seems to me that Keil has shown beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the mutilation could not have taken place later than the first 
part of the month of Thargelion.' Our determination, therefore, 
fixes the date on the evidence of Plutarch as on the last day of 
Munichion. We know that the charges brought by Diokleides 
were made in the month following his return to Athens after the 
sacrilege and his private negotiations with interested parties (And. 
I, 40-42). If the mutilation occurred on the last day of Munichion, 
then the charge of Diokleides must be dated in the month of Skiro- 
phorion. If the mutilation occurred on the last day of Thargelion 
or in early Skirophorion, then the charge of Diokleides must be 


1 Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), p. 352, note 1. 
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dated in Hekatombaion. But we also know that the rewards of 
10,000 Dr. and 1,000 Dr. which had been offered for information 
leading to the arrest of the malefactors were adjudicated at some 
time during the month of Hekatombaion and paid over to the in- 
formers Andromachus and Teucer at the time of the Panathenaic 
festival (And. I, 28). Keil calls our attention to the fact that the 
events which must have taken place between the charge of Dio- 
kleides and the adjudication of the rewards cannot be compressed 
into the short space of approximately three weeks during the first 
part of Hekatombaion, as we should have to assume if the actual 
mutilation of the herms had taken place on the last day of Thar- 
gelion or in early Skirophorion. 

After the charge made by Diokleides approximately forty men 
were arrested and thrown into prison (And. I, 43 and 47), among 
them the orator Andocides. When the charges laid by Diokleides 
had been shown to be false, and after Andocides had supplemented 
the list of those involved in the mutilation of the herms as given by 
Teucer, there came a measure of quiet, at least so far as this particu- 
lar investigation was concerned (Thue. VI, 60, 5; VI, 61, 1). But 
the investigation into the profanation of the mysteries still con- 
tinued (Thue. VI, 61), and we find charges brought by Agariste 
(And. I, 16), Lydus (And. I, 17-18), and finally Thessalus (Plut., 
Alcibiades, XIX and XXII). Athens recovered its normal com- 
posure when the decision had been finally reached that Alcibiades 
should be summoned to stand trial on the charges that had been 
brought against him. 

Any adjudication of the proffered rewards was out of the question 
while the investigation was still in progress. We can only assume, 
therefore, that the inquisition relative to the mutilation of the 
herms and the profanation of the mysteries which followed the 
accusations of Diokleides occupied the greater part of the month 
of Skirophorion and part of Hekatombaion as well. The necessary 
consequence is that the mutilation of the herms took place on the 
last day of Munichion, and that the month Thargelion began at the 
civil vovynvia just before the lunar synod of June 8. In this way we 
are able to determine the relation between the senatorial and civil 
calendars during the summer of 415. The correspondence is im- 
plicit in the equation 


Pryt. I, 1 (415/4) =Tha. 29 (416/5) ! 


Since Skirophorion of this year contained thirty days, Pryt. II, 
20 must have fallen on Hek. 26, before the epochal date of the 


1 Cf. p. 134 above. 
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festival. This study of the time relation between various events 
in Athens in the summer of 415 confirms the proposition that pay- 
ments for the Panathenaea (recorded in our inscription, Plates I 
and II, line 68 as made on Pryt. II, 20) were made before the day 
of the festival rather than later,! and establishes as correct the 
sequence of ordinary and intercalary years in the Athenian civil 
calendar from 415/4 to 412/1 given on page 133 above. The year 
415/4 cannot be construed as an intercalary year without at once 
bringing the date of the payment for the Panathenaea in 415 one 
complete month after the festival and compressing within the first 
three weeks of Hekatombaion a series of events which must have 
occupied the greater part of two Attic months. 

The close proximity in point of time which our study above has 
shown to exist between the mutilation of the herms, the accusation 
of Alcibiades, and the departure of the fleet, may therefore be 
illustrated by the following table: 


Mutilation of the herms Pryt. X, 8=Mun. 30=June 6 
Accusation of Alcibiades Pryt. X,20=Tha. 12=June 18 
Departure of the fleet Pryt. X, 23=Tha. 15=June 21 


We have seen that Keil was right in giving an early date for the 
entry of the new senate relative to the civil year, for Pryt. I, 1 of 
415/4 must be equated with Tha. 29 of 416/5. But there is no 
need for us to search for any unusual explanation for this early date, 
which seemed to Keil a real anomaly in his calendar scheme. There 
was, in fact, no disturbance whatsoever in the regular succession of 
prytanies and senatorial years. The early date in the civil calendar 
was caused by the irregular intercalation of an extra month in one 
of the years from 419/8 to 416/5,? but this anomaly in the civil 
calendar has nothing to do with the senatorial year, which con- 
tinued on its even way without regard to variations in the civil 
year.* Keil’s mistake was merely in considering this early date an 
anomalous one from the point of view of the senatorial calendar. 
The elaborate hypothesis about the premature dissolution of the 
old senate of 416/5 which Keil proposed to explain the anomaly 
must also be rejected, along with implications of incompetency and 
bad faith with which the hypothesis was embellished. 

To what far-reaching conclusions this initial error has gone is 


1 Cf. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, p. 93. This view has been challenged by 
Kolbe, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1929, p. 1063 and West, Cl. Weekly, 1929, p. 62. 
2 Geerlings, Cl. Phil., 1929, pp. 239 F has argued that the intercalation took 
place in 417/6 or 416/5. 
3 Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, pp. 92-93 and 123. 
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illustrated by the attempt of Cavaignac' to show that the date of 
I.G., T°, 328 should be given as 415/4 instead of 414/3. Now, we 
know from our inscription (Plates I and II, line 67) that Erechtheis 
held the second prytany in 4 5/4, and since Erechtheis is recorded 
as having held the seventh prytany in J.G., I?, 328, it is evident 
that the date of this inscription cannot be 415/4. Cavaignac, 
however, has urged that since the last prytany of 416/5 may have 
suffered from the early dissolution of the senate in that year, there 
is still the possibility that some recompense may have been made 
in the following year by allowing one of the tribes to hold the pry- 
tany twice. He supposes that Erechtheis is that tribe, and that it 
held the last prytany (abbreviated) in 416/5 and both the second 
and seventh prytanies in 415/4. 

Not only does this hypothesis, which has no reasonable pre- 
sumption in its favor in any case, fall to the ground when we realize 
that the normal succession of prytanies was not disturbed in the 
summer of 415, but we have also reached what I believe to be a 
certain demonstration (p. 140) that the last tribe to hold office, in 
the tenth prytany of 416/5, was either Aiantis or Leontis. 

Certainly J.G., I?, 328 cannot be dated in 415/4, and Keil’s 
original determination of the date as 414/3 still holds valid? A 
further confirmation of this date has been given by Bannier’s 
studies of J.G., 12, 297. The expenses recorded in this latter in- 
scription are from moneys borrowed by the Athenian state from the 
treasurers of Athena in 414/3, and in this document we find men- 
tion made of Erechtheis as holding the seventh prytany.* Erech- 
theis is also represented as holding the seventh prytany in /.G., 
I?, 328. This chronological correspondence is not merely a coin- 
cidence, but arises from the fact that both inscriptions belong to 
the same year. 

We have noted here in passing some of the historical errors which 
have been caused by Keil’s suggestion that the senate of the year 
416/5 was dissolved before its normal course wasrun. This theory, 
which Keil himself claimed merely as a theory, and the conse- 
quences which it involves must be once and for all laid at rest. So 
far as our evidence at present can show, the mutilation of the herms 
caused no chronological anomalies in the regular working of the 
political machinery of the Athenian state, and there was no irregu- 
larity in the term of office of the senate either in 416/5 or in 415/4. 

In support of his thesis that the senate of the year 415/4 had 
on Note sur la Chronologie Attique au V* Siécle, Versailles, 1908, pp. 


* Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), p. 45. 
* Bannier, Ph. Woch., 1915, p. 1613. 
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entered upon its term of office earlier than the appointed time, 
Keil has argued also that the investigating board which was ap- 
pointed by the senate, and which he believed to be practically a 
sub-committee of the senate, was already functioning at the time 
when the first indictment against Alcibiades was made. The tenure 
of office of this board of ¢nrnrai is then considered as an indication 
for the early date of Pryt. I, 1 in 415/4. Keil claims that from the 
narrative of Andocides we may infer that the membership of this 
board did not change during the course of its investigations, as 
would have been the case if the board had been responsible first to 
the senate of 416/5 and then later to the senate of 415/4. Conse- 
quently, the senate of 415/4, as well as the investigating committee, 
was in office at the time of the first indictment.' So far as Keil’s 
chronological scheme is concerned, this would have been possible 
if we could allow a period of one complete month to elapse between 
the date of the mutilation of the herms and the first charge brought 
against Alcibiades (after the entry of the new senate at the begin- 
ning of Skirophorion). If this lapse of time is to be admitted then 
we have the greater part of a month during which, according to 
Keil’s hypothesis, no charge was brought by any informer, and not 
even a committee had been appointed to carry on the investigation. 
This assumption of a long period of inactivity on the part of the old 
senate, as we have already shown, is refuted by our literary tradi- 
tion. Keil also falls into inconsistency when he states in one part 
of his argument (op. cit., p. 353) that the rewards were offered and 
an investigating committee appointed immediately after the 
mutilation, and then tries to prove later that the investigating 
committee could only have been appointed by the new senate after 
a considerable lapse of time (op. cit., p. 354, note 1). 

But it is not necessary to show that the board of {nrnrai was 
responsible only to the new senate in order to prove the early date 
for the entry into office of the new senate itself, a fact which is 
sufficiently well established by other evidence already presented 
above. Nor can we now agree with Keil’s hypothesis that the 
senate of the year 415/4 had already entered office at the time of 
the first charge brought by Pythonicus and Andromachus, for we 
know that the date of this charge was Pryt. X, 20 of 416/5, when 
the last payment was made to the generals who were about to sail 
for Sicily.2 The restoration of any later date in our inscription is 
epigraphically impossible, and if we are to assume that the charge 
brought against Alcibiades was not made until the new senate 


1 Keil, Hermes, X XIX (1894), p. 354, note 1. 
2 Cf. pp. 140-141 above. 
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entered office (Tha. 29), then we must assume that the fleet, com- 
pletely ready for departure, continued to lie off Piraeus from Pryt. 
X, 20, to Pryt. X, 36 (last day)—or perhaps even longer—so that 
the charge of Pythonicus and Andromachus might be dated in the 
first prytany of the ensuing year! The absurdity of this assump- 
tion is obvious. The charge against Alcibiades was made on the 
day when the last payment of money was voted to the generals, and 
at this time the rewards to the informers must already have been 
voted, and the investigating committee established. 

Thucydides does not at any point in his narrative make specific 
mention of the {nrnrai, and yet the phraseology of his account 
gives a sufficiently clear indication that the board was established 
before any charges were made. After the brief report of the 
mutilation of the herms (VI, 27) we read: xai rods dpacavras fide 
obdeis, pevyados Snuocia obroi re Kal 
kal et tis GAXO Te oldev yeyernuevor, unviey ade@s Tov 
kai kai Then follows the account of 
the charge against Alcibiades (VI, 28). The use of the word é&nroivro 
is significant, and points to the existence of the board of fyryrai.! 
I believe also that Gilbert is right in naming Diognetus (And. I, 
14) as one of the formal board of {nrnrai at the time of the charge 
of Andromachus.? The early establishment of the investigating 
board is also amply testified by the statement of Diokleides (And. 
I, 40) that on his return from Laureion he found them already in 
office. 

These determinations, however, have the necessary consequence 
that the board of {nrnrai can no longer be associated merely with 
the senate of 415/4, for the board had been appointed and was in 
office during the latter half of the last prytany of the preceding 
senatorial year. This does not imply, of course, that the member- 
ship of the board remained the same even after the new senate 
entered office. 

The names of two men, Peisander and Charikles, are known to 
us without question as {nrnrai (And. I, 36), and the fact that both 
were members of the Boule has been well established by Keil.* 
Peisander played a conspicuous part in the turbulent scene in the 
Boule when Diokleides brought in his charge and told his story 
about seeing the conspirators in the theatre of Dionysus (And. I, 


! For a similar use of the verb to describe an official board, we may note that 
Thucydides (VIII, 1, 3) does not mention as such the zpéfovdo: elected after the 
Sicilian disaster, but states merely: dpxqv rwa mpecBuréipwy avipdv 

* Gilbert, Beitrdge zur innern Geschichte Athens, p. 251; cf. Grote, History of 
Greece, VII, p. 197, note 2. 

3 Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), p. 354, note 1. 
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43). Since the charge of Diokleides was made in Skirophorion, 
and since this month falls entirely within the first prytany of the 
senatorial year 415/4 (cf. table, p. 133), we may conclude with 
certainty that Peisander and Charikles were members of the new 
Boule. We have no evidence that they were members of the in- 
vestigating board before the new senate entered. office, nor can we 
connect their names with any of the indictments made before that 
of Diokleides. Keil is in error when he cites the account of An- 
docides (I, 36) to show that Peisander and Charikles were members 
of the investigating board at the time when Teucer made his indict- 
ments before that board. The charges brought by Teucer fell 
relatively early in the whole sequence of events,' as is apparent from 
the fact that he received the second award in the adjudication of 
the prizes offered for testimony leading to conviction (And. I, 28). 
One must, however, assume that the indictments brought by him 
were made after the departure of the fleet.2 The names of Peisan- 
der and Charikles are first mentioned as {nrnrai after the account 
of Teucer’s indictments has been given, and when Andocides is 
turning to his discussion of the affair of Diokleides.* 

The description which Andocides gives of the state of confusion 
in Athens just prior to the charges brought by Diokleides seems to 
me worthy of especial attention. We know from our chronological 
studies that the new senate of the year 415/4 had entered office a 
short time before. For the first time Peisander and Charikles are 
mentioned as members of the investigating board. They were both 
reputed to be staunch democrats, and we find that now a distinct 
change of policy has been effected in the conduct of the investiga- 
tion. To my mind this change of policy can only be satisfactorily 
explained by the assumption that the board of {nrnrai was 
changed with the entry into office of the new Boule. Peisander and 
Charikles, as members of this new senate, were chosen also as 
members of the investigating board. They had not held this 
position before, though Peisander had shown some activity in seek- 
ing out the malefactors while he was still in his capacity of private 
citizen. It was on his motion that the reward of 10,000 Dr. had 
been offered (And. I, 27). Doubtless his well-known interest in 
the investigation was responsible for his appointment to the new 
investigating board. 

There had been uneasiness enough in Athens before this new 
board of investigation began its work, when the charges of Andro- 


1 Keil, Hermes, X XIX (1894), p. 353, note 1. 

? Fellner, Zur Chronologie und Pragmatik des Hermokopidenprocesses, Wiener 
Studien, I (1879), pp. 177-178. 

3 And. I, 36: ’Ewed radra éyévero — — etc. 
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machus and Teucer were made, but the previous policy seemed 
weak and dilatory to political alarmists like Peisander and Charikles. 
They aroused the people by proclaiming that the sacrilegious acts 
committed were not the work of a few men, but were aimed at the 
overthrow of the democracy (éeyor as ein ra Epya ra yeyernuéva oix 
dXiywr avipdv éxi Tod karadice)! and they urged the state 
not to become indolent but to press the investigation (xai xpivat ém- 
tnreiv In short, Andocides has given us a vivid 
picture of such feverish energy as might well have characterized the 
activities of a new board controlled by Peisander and Charikles, 
eager to obtain some record of achievement in the work for which 
they had been chosen. The state was thrown into a reign of terror 
by this inquisition, and suspicion and fear grew to such a pitch 
that whenever the senate was assembled in the bouleuterion the 
people fled from the marketplace, each man fearing lest he might 
be the next victim of some informer. The account of Andocides 
is supplemented by that of Thucydides (VI, 53, 2; VI, 60). Men 
were thrown into prison on mere suspicion, and day by day the 
panic increased (xaé’ jyépay éredidocay és 7d aypiwrepdy Te Kal 
mdeious The climax came with the false accusa- 
tions of Diokleides. I look upon the initiation of this period of 
terrorism as coinciding with the entry into office of the senate of 
415/4, when Peisander and Charikles were appointed members of 
the investigating board. 

We have already called attention (pp. 142-143) to the fact that the 
events which intervened between the charges of Diokleides and the 
Panathenaic festival cannot be compressed into the first part of 
the month Hekatombaion. This is true even though we may 
assume that the charge of Diokleides fell upon the first day of the 
month, and the necessary chronological consequence of this deter- 
mination is that Pryt. I, 1 must be equated with Tha. 29 in the 
summer of 415. It will be observed that any attempt to construe 
415/4 as an intercalary year, instead of as an ordinary year as 
given in the table on p. 133, would necessitate the equation Pryt. I, 
1 (415/4) =Skir. 30 (416/5). In either case the new Boule entered 
office approximately on the first day of the civil month in which 
Diokleides made his charge. We now realize that the charge of 
Diokleides itself cannot have fallen on the first day of the month, 
for the reign of terror in Athens as described by Thucydides and 
Andocides intervened between the first day of the month and the 
actual date of his charge. If 415/4 is to be construed as an inter- 
calary year, then the time available for the events between the 


1 Cf. also Thuc., VI, 60, 1. 
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charge of Diokleides and the adjudication of the rewards before the 
Panathenaea (already too short) must be still further curtailed. 
Our only recourse is to agree that the mutilation of the herms 
took place on the last day of Munichion, and that Diokleides made 
his accusations in Skirophorion rather than in Hekatombaion. 
The departure of the fleet for Sicily took place on or near the 23rd 
day of the tenth prytany, and this prytany coincided, in so far as 
coincidence was possible, with the Attic month Thargelion. 


APPENDIX 
SuPPLEMENTARY Notss on I.G., 302 (Puates I anp II) 


Line 6: The letters preserved on the stone cannot be made to 
accord with the proposed restoration [—— pév rodrov 
—-—-etc.] after the formula of decree.! The letter which has been 
read here as a broken pi exists on the stone as a single vertical 
stroke, so close to the following omicron that it can have been only 
iota, tau, or upsilon (cf. Fig. 1 and Plate I). I have followed, 
nevertheless, the interpretation of these lines given by West and 
McCarthy in preference to that which I had proposed in my earlier 
study of the calendar.? I suggest only that after the words éoxcev 
there be restored the name of the orator who 
proposed the decree that the moneys voted to Demosthenes (now 
recalled) be given to his successor Euthydemus. The name may 
have been, exempli gratia, Avoxdeides, which conforms to the letters 
still preserved on the stone. 

One may note that the date of payment, Pryt. I, 32, falls on 
Hek. 28, but since Hekatombaion in this year was hollow,’ the 
epochal date of the Panathenaic festival was not Hek. 28, but 
Hek. 27 (rpirn g@ivovros ‘ExarouBadvos). The payment was made, 
therefore, by the new board of treasurers to the new board of 
hellenotamiae on the day after the change of office. There is 
evidence in J.G., I?, 305 that payments were made by the old 
board in some years as late as the festival date itself, if a restoration 
suggested by West (J.G., I?, 305, line 10: g@ivovros ‘Exarou- 
Batavos}) is correct, as I believe it is.‘ 

Line 12: The date of the payment must be sought somewhere in 
the 20’s or 30’s of the second prytany. The payment itself was 
partly in silver and partly in Cyzicene staters. Lines 12 and 13 
may be restored on the analogy of line 64. To fill the long lacuna at 
the beginning of line 13 I suggest that we read, after the numeral, 


1 West and McCarthy, A.J.A., XXXII (1928), Plate IV, facing p. 352. 
2 Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, P. 117. 

3 Meritt, The Ati.enian Calendar, p. 120 

4 West, Classical Weekly, XXIII (1929), PD. 63. 
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kai héxras (e.g.) rérrapas. The fact that the whole payment is 
described by the words rotro ré xpvciov does not militate against 
the assumption that it was actually part in silver and part in gold. 

Line 16: The name of Alcibiades should be restored as colleague 
of Autokles.' 

Line 19: For the suggested restoration rap[édpo éAd]evolraysdv — } 
cf.p.129. In this same line there is an example of dittography in the 
word orpareyois. West and McCarthy had noted that the letters 
on the stone are arpareyois and they explained the initial alpha 
as a stonecutter’s error for sigma.2. A more satisfactory explanation 
is that the word appeared on the stone as orparpareyois, the second 
group of letters — par — being added because the stonecutter wrongly 
believed that he had cut only the initial or — — instead of the initial 
orpar—-—. This confusion as to which letter tau had been last 
cut was the cause of his mistake. 

Line 20: The final kappa preserved in this line is the initial letter 
in the name of a third general, colleague of Nikias and Kallistratus. 
Cf. p. 130. 

Line 25: Rhinon has been identified by Wade-Gery. Cf. Clas. 
Quar., 1930, p. 35, note 1. 

Line 26: The formula of date in this line is similar to that in lines 
4 and 5, and the connective xai should be restored between zpura- 
vevooes and heyépar. The name of the prytany was either Aigeis 
or Oineis, and its number either first, third, sixth, or eighth. There 
is strong probability that either the restoration xpéres or rpires is 
correct. 

Line 29: The date was either the 14th, 17th, or 25th of the prytany. 

Lines 40-44: A new fragment (EM 6742b; cf. Fig. 5) may be 
added to the record of the year 416/5. The character of writing 
and spacing of the letters is the same as in the other fragments 
from the years 418/7 to 416/5. Also, the uninscribed surface after 
the numerals in line 40 shows that the characteristic practice of 
beginning the record of each new payment at the left margin of the 
stone was followed here as well as in other parts of the inscription. 
It may be added that the weathered state of the surface of the stone 
indicates its connection with this document. A slightly reddish 
tinge in the patina of the marble, which is also found on other 
fragments near the central part of the inscription, is particularly 
significant. 

Line 53: The amount of the second payment to the generals in 


‘ Bannier, Ph. Woch., 1927, p. 669, s that we restore the name of Nikias. 


This restoration is however, epigrap! shi impossible. 
2 West and McCarthy, A.J.A. XII (1928), p. 349. 
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command of the expedition to Sicily was 30 talents, not 10 talents 
as previously supposed. 

Lines 69-79: The payments listed here are arranged by rubrics, 
first for Melos, then for Sicily, and finally for two minor campaigns. 
Although the second payment for the soldiers in Melos was made on 
the tenth day of the eighth prytany, and so after the payment for the 
army in Sicily, it is listed first to 
bring it into juxtaposition with 
the record of the payment for the 
soldiers in Melos made in the 
fourth prytany. Line 70 must be 
restored to agree with this inter- 
pretation. 

Lines 75-76: The payment for 
the ships which conveyed to Sicily 
the funds voted and given on the 
third day of the eighth prytany 
was made on the twentieth day 
of thesame prytany. Nowitis be- 
yond reason to suppose that these Ficure5. New Fragment or /.G. P, 
ships did not start from Athens = Geese. 
until seventeen days after the grant of 300 talents mentioned in line 
74 wasmade. There was ample time here for the money to be taken 
to Sicily and for the ships to return to Athens before the twentieth 
day of the prytany, and I propose that we should restore in line 76 
the word [écxouicdca]s in preference to the accepted [é:axoudca]s, 
which implies that the ships had not as yet departed from Athens. 
To be sure, the journey must have been made without many delays, 
and one may assume that the convoy (cf. Thuc. VI, 94, 4) was 
anxious to return to Athens in time for the Dionysiac festival. A 
brief calculation from our table on page 133 will show that Pryt. VIII, 
20 fell in this year on or near Elaphebolion 10. The date of payment 
did actually fall just at the beginning of the festival. On the basis 
of one talent per ship per month (Thuc. VI, 8 and VI, 31, 3) one may 
also compute that the sum of money expended on this convoy and 
paid on the twentieth day of the prytany was almost exactly that 
which our calculation would require for a fleet of eight ships over the 
period of seventeen days between Pryt. VIII, 3 and Pryt. VIII, 20. 
I propose, therefore, that this convoy was paid on its return to 
Athens, and further that it had consisted of eight ships. We know 
from Thucydides that it had taken not only the money but also 250 
horsemen to Sicily (VI, 94, 4). 

Line 79: The final payment recorded in 415/4 was made to the 
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general éy "Eg--. The last letter preserved in this line can have 
been only theta, omicron, or phi, and the possibilities of restoration 


limit our choice to phi. 
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FIVE RED-FIGURED VASES IN THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Tue Art Institute of Chicago has in its possession a collection of 
some eighty Greek vases, acquired over a series of years and repre- 
senting varying degrees of excellence. Of the eighty, a number are 
Italiote, a few are Corinthian, some are black-figured, four are 
vases with a white-ground, and the remainder are Athenian red- 
figured of the best periods. It is this last group, naturally, which 
interests the student. 

J. D. Beazley did not penetrate as far west as Chicago while col- 
lecting material for his “Attic Red-Figured Vases in American 
Museums,” and except for a few scattered notes and suggestions the 
vases have remained unattributed. Beazley’s latest lists in ‘‘ At- 
tische Vasenmaler des Rotfigurigen Stils’”’ (1925) record only four 
vases as belonging to the Art Institute. The first of these, a pelike 
(?) fragment “‘ with the love name Leagros, No. 44 of Klein’s list of 
Leagros Vases (Leibl., p. 81)” is not, and has never been, so far as I 
can discover, in the possession of the museum, but belongs to the 
collection of the University of Chicago. The other three identifica- 
tions were made on the basis of photographs or drawings and not 
from the vases, themselves. 

It is my purpose in the present discussion to suggest identifica- 
tions for five more vases, connecting them with well-known painters 
or ateliers, already recognized by Beazley.! Two of the vases have 
been technically “lost,” having been purchased in the famous van 
Branteghem Sale by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, and remaining, for a 
number of years, in his private possession. 

The first of the group is an unpublished kylix*? of the developed 
severe style. The interior shows a scene of departure (Fig. 1). 
In a circular field, bordered by a stopped meander interrupted by 
five reserved cross squares, a youth and woman stand confronting 
each other. The youth, who faces right, is wrapped in an himation 
which leaves his right shoulder bare and covers his left arm and hand. 
His hair is close and cap-like at the top, with a reserved line round 


I wish to express my appreciation to Professors George H. Chase of Harvard 
University and H. R. W. S 
gestions. 

2 Accession No. 89.27. Height, 544 in. (14cm.). Diameter, 14% in. (34 cm.) 
Found at Cevetri, 1878. In the Ruspoli Collection, Rome. Purchased by 
P. D. Armour and C. L. Hutchinson and given to the Art Institute in 1889. 
Much broken and mended. 


mith of the University of California for valuable sug- 
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it, but at the sides and over the forehead it is curly and rendered 
with a dilute wash. His profile lacks a relief line. His right hand 
grasps a knotted stick, which is drawn in black against the reserved 
section of his himation, and then turns to reserve against the black 
background. His right foot is turned out to the left; his left foot is 
drawn full front. 

The woman who faces him is dressed in a long chiton with himat- 
ion draped round her shoulders and falling in folds over her left 


Figure 1. Interior or Kyiix ATTRIBUTED TO THE PENTHESILEA PAINTER 


arm. Part of her face is missing; on her head she wears a sakkos 
beneath which appear a few strands of hair, rendered in dilute 
wash, and in her ear, an earring. Her hands, which she holds out 
before her, are bony in appearance and the ends of the fingers are 
depicted in a series of heavy arcs. In the field hangs a fillet. To 
the right of the woman is part of a diphros with a striped cushion, 
and above is placed a hand-mirror. 

On the exterior are conversation scenes separated by a floral 
palmette beneath each handle. On A, there are five figures (Fig. 2). 
On the left the first two are youths, wearing himations and carrying 
knotted sticks. The first, who faces right, is drawn in profile and 
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holds up a pouch to the second who eyes it, standing with right hand 
on his hip, and left arm resting on his stick. In the center of the 
design is the draped figure of a woman, standing right but facing 
left. She wears a chiton and an himation, in which she is completely 
wrapped. Part of her head is missing. In the second group a 
woman and a youth stand facing each other. She is dressed like 
the woman in the center, and her hair is curly round her face. The 
youth, who faces left, is drawn in profile. He wears a black-bor- 
dered himation and carries a stick, and in his right hand is a round 
object, presumably a ball. In the field are a lekythos and a sponge- 


Figure 2. Sipe A or Kyuix ATTRIBUTED TO THE PENTHESILEA PAINTER 


bag (?). The hair of all the figures is reserved, and the profiles lack 
relief lines. 

The other side, B, (Fig. 3), shows much the same scheme of deco- 
ration, that of two groups separated by a draped figure. To the left 
are a woman and youth in conversation. She is dressed as were 
the women on A, but her features are much better preserved. The 
youth who addresses her is drawn in profile left with shoulders 
turned, a position which leaves his back and his right arm bare, while 
he leans with his left arm on his stick. The central figure is very 
similar to the central figure on A. To the right there is another 
group, showing a bearded man leaning on a stick and addressing a 
woman who is walking rapidly right. The man’s hair is rendered in 
the usual way and his beard is painted black with edges thinned in 
dilute wash. His left hand is outstretched. The woman turns her 
head towards him, and holds out her right hand with forefinger 
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pointed. She wears a chiton, an himation, and a sakkos. In the 
field are pouches, weights, and an embroidery frame. 

The kylix has already been assigned by Furtwingler to the ‘‘ work- 
shop of the Penthesilea Painter.” Hoppin? accepts the attribution, 
and lists the vase among the painter’s work, but Beazley who has 
not seen the vase does not include it in either of his lists in “‘ Altic 
Red-Figured Vases in American Museums”’* or in “ Attische Vasen- 
maler des Rotfigurigen Stils.”” Furtwingler’s list has been greatly 
corrected and amended since it was first made, and in reference to 
this vase, it might seem better to adopt the suggestion that it is the 


Figure 3. Sipe B or Kyirx ATTRIBUTED TO THE PENTHESILEA PAINTER 


work of the painter himself and not merely a product of his atelier. 
If we consider the kylix from a number of different points of view 
comparing it with authenticated examples by this painter, there are 
likenesses which become apparent at once. 

First the subject, and the treatment of the subject, fit in very well 
with one definite division of his work. The Penthesilea Painter 
was a most uneven master; he could design pieces which had the 
grandeur of the interior of the “ Penthesilea Kylix” ‘ and the “ Apollo 
and Tityos”® cup in Munich, and subjects involving Silens and 
Maenads which possess the lively grace of the “Boston Kotyle,’’® 


1 Neue Denkmiiler antiker Kunst in the Sitzb. bayer. Akad. Wiss. Phil.-hist. 


Klass., 1897, p. 247, No. 3 
2 Handbook of Red-Pigurcd Vases, II, p. 340, No. 15. 


’ But see p. 129. 
‘ Furtwiingler und Reichhold, Die Griechische Vasenmalerei, Pl. 56, 1-3. 


5 Tbid., Pl. 55. 6 Beazley, VA., p. 130. 
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but as more and more of his kylikes come to light, it is apparent that 
much of his time was spent in drawing simple genre scenes showing 
departures or amatory conversations, whose chief merit lies in the 
quick calligraphic touch with which they are rendered rather than 
in the general design or finish. The present example clearly belongs 
to his simpler manner.* 

Its style has certain striking similarities with the recognized fea- 
tures of the painter. For instance, the faces and profiles drawn by 
this artist are strongly individualized. The youth on the interior of 
the present example shows the pouting lips, and the typical nose, 
which has a slanting up-stroke, giving it a pinched effect. The same 
profile, varied a little, is repeated on the first youth at the left on A, 
on the last youth at the right B, on the woman on the extreme left 
on B, and on the woman on the extreme right on B. The hair of 
the youth on the interior is characteristic; it is smooth at the top, 
and its round profile is stressed with a line of broad reserve; below, it 
becomes fringed and curly. The woman on the interior has a curly 
ear which is repeated throughout on the women, and sometimes on 
the youths. Well-known stylistic marks are the round, smooth chins 
of the figures, and the rather careless drawing of neck-lines which 
tend to run into the himations. Further anatomical correspond- 
ences may be observed in the outpointing finger of the woman who 
is walking right on B, in the curly fingers of the woman on the in- 


terior, in the swift, simple depiction of feet, with the hook or the 
closed hook for ankle-bone. At the time when the Penthesilea 
Painter was active, costume had become fairly conventionalized; 
one may remark on his fondness for sakkoi, and on his use of the hi- 
mation, which is apt to be drawn up round the neck, like a collar, 


particularly on figures of women. 

Although the vase does not repeat the exact design of any other 
published kylix by the master, it is apparent that it shares many of 
the same compositional traits with the series already mentioned. 
Its interior is like the interior of a kylix in Boston,? and might be 
considered almost a continuation of the same scene, with the woman 
now risen and bidding the youth farewell. The bearded man on 
the kylix of the Art Institute is of the type found on many vases by 
the Penthesilea Painter;* the youths and women are stock figures. 
Certain other points may be noticed: the painter likes to employ 
practically the same type of composition on both exteriors of a kylix; 
here the designs are somewhat varied but similar. The painter 


1 1 &- the series in the Louvre, Nos. -y G454 and G382. 
0. 13.84 in A.J.A., XIX (1915), p 
s Of a kylix in Philadelphia, AJ.A. Pr (1909), pp. 143-148, where a similar 
ed figure is depicted on both exterior scenes. 
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uses the stopped meander interrupted by reserved cross squares 
and the single floral palmette, here found. He also has a peculiar 
way of adapting his interior design to a circular field; his interior 
figures are broader and more squat than his exterior figures, which 
often tend to elongation. The present kylix shows this last device, 
but not to the exaggerated extent in which it is found on the works 


Figure 4. OBVERSE OF A STAMNOS BY THE SYRISKOS PAINTER 


of his imitators, where some of the interior figures become al- 
most dwarfed.! 

The present example of the painter’s work, there, although it 
lacks definite means of authentication, has so many obvious corre- 
spondences in style, in manner, and in subject, and fits so logically 
with other well-known kylikes in the series, that we may probably 
consider it a work of the master himself, painted probably, close to 
the middle of the fifth century, when he is thought to have worked. 


1 See the list given by Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, p. 278. 
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The second vase is a stamnos! (Fig. 4) of the late archaic style, 
simple and large in design. On the shoulder there is a simple tongue 
pattern, and below the main design, a single reserved line. There is 
no decoration on the lip or any ornament at the handles. On A 
(Fig. 4) is depicted a typical domestic scene with three women. The 
woman to the left, who stands facing right, with her left hand out- 
stretched and grasping a hand-mirror, her right hand holding a flower 
painted white, wears a sakkos, a chitonandanhimation. The foldsof 
the chiton are rendered in dilute orange wash, and at its hem is a border 


Figure 5. Detar oF OBVERSE OF STAMNOS BY THE SYRISKOS 
PAINTER 


of broken meanders. The himation is unornamented. The woman 
in the center is depicted as spinning. She is dressed in an elaborate 
chiton with overfold, which has borders patterned in the same de- 
sign as the first woman’s; her hair is unbound and ripples over her 
left shoulder; she wears a fillet (Fig. 5). She faces left, and in her 
outstretched right hand holds a distaff, a rod thrust through a bunch 
of unspun wool, one thread from which is drawn across to the spindle 
in her upraised left hand. Behind her is a kline with arm rest and 
plain cushion. The last figure is a woman, facing left, playing with 
a heron. She wears an unornamented chiton and himation; her 

1 Accession No. 16.140. Height, 1434 in. (36.4 cm.). Diameter, 13% in. 


(33.2 em.). Provenance unknown. Gift of C. L. Hutchinson, 1916. Broken at 
base and mended. 
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hair is similar to that of the second woman, save that it is confined 
at her neck ina bag. Her left arm and hand are hidden in the folds 
of her himation, while in her outstretched right hand she holds a 
branch above the bird’s head: all three women wear earrings. In 
the field to the right is the inscription in white KAVE IJA4. 

On the reverse, B (Fig. 6), there are also three figures, a bearded 
man between two women. The woman to the left is dressed in a 


Ficgure 6. REVERSE OF STAMNOS BY THE SyRISKOS PAINTER 


chiton rendered in orange lines, with an overfold having a scalloped 
edge. She wears a black-bordered himation draped round both 
shoulders, and holds up the fold of her himation as though it were an 
apron, and walks rapidly left with head turned right. She wears 
earrings and her hair in a bag. The central figure, a bearded man, 
leans right on his stick, with his right hand on his hip, his left hand 
holding out an alabastron. He wears an himation, seemingly of 
very sheer material, for the lines of his body are clearly visible 
through its folds. He faces the third figure, a woman who is turned 
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in left profile, and who is depicted like the third woman on A, 
save that her hair is unbound instead of being worn in a bag. 
She holds a strigil in her right hand. Between the last two figures 
stands a cushioned diphros, and above hang an alabastron and a 
fillet. 

Both subject and style show that this stamnos may be associated 
with the work of the ‘‘Syriskos Painter,’’! whom Beazley has identi- 
fied as the painter of the Villa Giulia astragalos? and the Brussels 
kotyle,’ as well as a series of vases in what he calls an “academic”’ 
style. The Syriskos Painter is closely allied to the Copenhagen 
Painter‘ and the style of one might easily be confused with the 
style of the other, but certain well defined characteristics of this 
stamnos mark it as the work of the first artist. 

The profiles of the figures are strongly marked, with long, even 
noses, swelling chins, and lips half-parted, giving the appearance of 
a slight smile. The pupil of the eye is rendered either by a large 
black dot or by a small black dot reserved in a circle. The eye is 
shaped like a curved double-bracket, and is set rather far forward in 
the profile. Even more usual to the work of this master, is the treat- 
ment of woman’s hair as a system of petal-like loops; this convention 
is observed whether the hair ripples down the back (as on the cen- 
tral woman on A) or whether it is confined in a bag at the base of the 
neck (as on the woman to the right on A). The hair has a broad 
reserved line round it, following its contour and curving over the 
forehead in a protruding curl. Fillets are common; the peculiar 
sakkos worn by the first figure on the left on A is noteworthy. 

Anatomical markings are simple and here are rendered in dilute 
paint, thickening to a relief line. The ankles have an open, straight 
hook for the ankle-bone; the breasts of women are drawn in a single 
loop; the lines of the breast, the shoulder and collar-bone observable 
on the man on B incline to angularity. The painter’s most char- 
acteristic costume is the elaborate chiton worn by the central figure 
on A. It has a deep overfold falling from the shoulders into a 
series of triangular folds, and is ornamented at its borders with a 
band of broken meanders and a row of dots. The same border de- 
sign edges the chiton of the first figure on A and may be taken as 
belonging particularly to the work of both the Copenhagen Painter 
and the Syriskos Painter. The himations fall in large folds and give 
an unusual impression of weight; they are drawn with a series of 


1 Au. V., 473. Vasorum, Oxford, III 1 c, Pl. 17, No. 9, and 
Pl. 18, No. 11. A., 
? Hoppin, RF., Il, pp. 443. 


3 Hoppin, Handboo of Black-Figured Vases, p. 473. 
‘ Beazley, Ait. V., pp. 156-157; VA., pp. 63-65; Hoppin, RF., J, pp. 200-202. 
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parallel lines. The thin chitons are drawn with a rippling hem line 
which is less marked on work by the Copenhagen Painter. 

Equally characteristic are the artist’s schemes of composition. 
He is fond of large imposing figure designs, usually with three fig- 
ures, the central one of which is balanced by side-figures with arms 
raised. He is fond of putting various objects into the hands of his 
models; here, for instance, one carries a mirror, another a spindle and 
distaff, a third a branch, a fourth a flower, a fifth an alabastron and 
the sixth a strigil. He makes particular use of furniture, which allows 
him to tie his large groups together as well as to suggest a setting. 

If we compare the stamnos under discussion with other vases by 
the painter one can note a general correspondence. The central 
figure on A has her chiton draped in the same manner as figures 
found on the front of a hydria in the British Museum! and on one 
long side of the Villa Giulia astragalos,? and the same pattern and 
use of heavy folds is apparent on all three vases. The London vase 
has an inscription JJA4, ZIATOH, [OVANOH, KAVOS. The figure of 
the man on B might be matched with a similar figure on a stamnos 
in Wiirzburg* and with the third figure on side A of the Brussels 
kotyle.* On the same kotyle, on side B, the first two figures might 
be equated for their pose with the woman on B of our stamnos who 
holds a hand-mirror and the woman on the same side of our stamnos 
who holds a strigil. In the piece in the Art Institute, the style is 
grander, as befits the larger vase. The same use of a simple egg- 
and-dart at the throat and a similar lack of patterns at the bottom of 
the design are repeated in a stamnos in Munich.’ Throughout 
the other vases on Beazley’s list one may note likenesses: the furni- 
ture, the typical feathery branch, here held by the third woman on 
A, and the affected holding of a flower in the left hand, as by the 
first woman on A. 

The present stamnos takes its place with three other vases of the 
same shape, but the style is more akin to the hydria in the British 
Museum which we have already discussed. The whole list of vases 
by this hand now numbers thirty-two, so that it will seem that the 
Syriskos Painter is a fairly rare master. The only other vase by him 
in America is the Boston Amphora (13.90), recognized as a mediocre 
piece. The present identification adds an example in his best style. 

The third vase is a Nolan amphora‘ of pleasing design and finish 


1 No. E. 161, illustrated, Beazley, VA., p. 64. 2 Hoppin, RF. II, p. 443. 

* Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, Pls. 285-286. * Hoppin, BF., p. 473. 

5 Mon. Ined. d. Inst. I, Pl. 27, No. 28. 

® Accession No. 89.17. Height, 13% in. (34.3 em.). Diameter, 7% in. (18.2 
em.). Found at Nola, 1881. Gift of P. D. Armour and C. L. Hutchinson, 1889. 
Condition perfect except for two small holes in shoulder and a body break on B. 
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with a single figure on each side. On A (Fig. 7) a woman runs rap- 
idly left, bearing shield and spear. She wears a long chiton with 
kolpos, and beneath the kolpos the chiton spreads out into a number 
of fan pleats, ornamented by a single band of the dash pattern. 
Her face is turned back to the right; her hair ripples over her fore- 


FiguRE 7. OBVERSE OF NOLAN AMPHORA BY THE PROVIDENCE PAINTER 


head and is confined with a fillet ornamented with four rays, and 
presumably by a bag at the back of her neck, though this detail is 
not explicitly rendered. On her left arm she carries a large, round 
shield, with a device of a chariot-box and with three concentric 
circles near the rim. A spear, held in the left hand, cuts a sharp 
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diagonal across the design. Her right hand is outstretched; both 
her feet are off the ground; the whole figure is conceived with a 
lightness and grace that are noteworthy. Below is a band of con- 
tinuous meanders reversing, interrupted by two reserved saltire 
squares. The hair of the figure is reserved; her chin and nose, 
where they project over the face of the shield, are painted in relief 
line (Fig. 8). 

The figure on B is the typical mantle figure, here drawn with un- 
usual care (Fig.9). Seen in left profile, he wears a chiton and himat- 
ion, the former painted at the neck and arm with a series of strokes 


Figure 8. Detar, or OBVERSE OF AMPHORA BY THE PROVIDENCE 
PAINTER 


in dilute wash, and below the himation with relief lines. He has a 
black beard and mustache, and hair rendered to simulate curls. 
His right hand grasps a stick; his left hand is concealed by the hi- 
mation. Below, is a band of continuous simple meanders. 

The workmanship and style of the amphora are attractive enough 
to allow it to be associated with the ‘‘ Providence Painter,’’! whom 
Beazley has identified in sixty-two examples including a long series 
of amphorae of the Nolan type and early red-figured lekythoi. 
This vase obviously belongs among the Nolan amphorae produced 
by the master and like many others in the series shows a running 
woman carrying some object, often a torch or a hydria, but here a 


1 Beazley, Att. V., pp. 132-136, 472; VA., pp. 76-80; Hoppin, RF. II, pp. 
388-395. 
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spear and shield. The Providence Painter was a neat, clean work- 
man, and even in his hastier designs, like the B of the present ex- 
ample, there is a pleasingly secure touch. Stylistically the design 
on A is in accord with his designing; he was particularly fond of the 


Figure 9. REVERSE OF AMPHORA BY THE PROVIDENCE PAINTER 


peplos, but when he did not employ this decorative article of dress, 
he was likely to clothe his women in the chiton with long kolpos.! 
His treatment of folds is somewhat unusual; here they have a neat 
precision, save that they fall a little short where they meet the hem. 


! Cf., for instance, the lekythos in Oxford, No. 317, illustrated in Corpus, Ox- 
ford III 1, Pl. 34, No. 4, for a similar figure, similarly clad. 
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At the neck and arm, he is likely to end his chiton with three close, 
parallel lines; the overblouse of the kolpos is likely to be full. Typi- 
cal, too, is the profile of the figures; the half-parted lips with a short 
upper lip, the straight nose, the full chin, the black dot for the eye, 
the open-angled eye-lines and the straight eyebrow. The woman’s 
feet, with their ankle-bones depicted with two lines (one straight and 
one crooked); the flare of her skirt to the right, and the profile of 
her body through the chiton on the left, as well as the long drape of 


Figure 10. Detar or MANTLE FIGURE ON AN AMPHORA BY THE 
PROVIDENCE PAINTER 


the chiton sleeve are but other idiosyncrasies revealed on other 
vases. 

The same type of mantle figure as on B is found on two amphorae 
in the Cabinet des Médailles' (Fig. 10). The painter’s favorite 
Nike is very similar in detail to the woman on A? and a figure on a 
lekythos in the British Museum,’ running with a helmet and a 
spear in her hands, bears a remarkable likeness in spirit and move- 
ment to the present example, though seemingly of better execution. 
One more detail must be noted, a very important one for the Provi- 
dence Painter—his treatment of hands. As befits a draughtsman 
of energy he renders hands with much expression; the palm is likely 

! Nos. 367 and 359 in Luynes, Descriptions de quelques vases peinis, Pls. 27 and 
= Cf. the two Nolan amphorae, New York 06.1021.114 (the maenad on B) and 


Petrograd 701 (A, the Nike with the torch), illustrated by Beazley, VA., pp. 78 and 


79 respectively. 
3 No. E 572. Illustrated, Beazley, VA., p. 76. 
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to be thrust out, and the knuckles are usually drawn with a series of 
short, curly strokes. The thumb is often detached! and has a hook- 
like quality, to be observed in the woman’s right hand on the present 
example. Eleven vases in America by the painter have been so far 
identified, including the key-vase, a neck-amphora with twisted 
handles.2 The present attribution adds one more certainly not 
among the least attractive of his work. 


FicurE 11. OsBverRsE oF NOLAN AMPHORA BY THE 
ACHILLES PAINTER 


The second Nolan amphora? is somewhat cruder in drawing and 
finish than the first. On A (Fig. 11) is depicted an ordinary libation 


1 Cf. the hand of Zeus on a Nolan amphora (No. 368) in the Cabinet des Mé- 
dailles, illustrated in De Ridder, Catalogue des vases peints de la Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, p. 269. 

2 Gerhard, Aus. Vas., Pl. 24. 

3 Accession No. 22.2198. Height, 13 in. (33 cm.). Diameter, 65 in. (17 cm.); 
type with ridged handles. Condition good, but slightly worn at the throat. 

he vase has been somewhat marred by wrong firing; the blacks have burned to 
red here and there. From the van Branteghem Collection. Gift of Martin A. 
Ryerson, 1922. 
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scene with a woman holding out a phiale to a youth. She is clad in 
a long chiton ornamented with a row of dots at the lower hem, and 
wears a black-bordered himation draped over her left shoulder. 
The youth, who faces her, wears a short chiton, a black-bordered 
chlamys, and a petasos tied over his left shoulder (Fig. 12). He 
holds a pair of spears in his right hand. Below, there is a carelessly 
drawn border of three meanders stopped by reserved crossed squares, 
repeated one and one-half times. There are very evident traces of 
the original sketch and no relief lines round the figure. Red is 
employed for fillets and for the strings of the petasos. 


Figure 12. or Osverse or NoLaAN AMPHORA BY THE 
ACHILLES PAINTER 


On B (Fig. 13) is shown a woman rapidly walking to the right, 
wearing chiton and himation similar to those of the woman on the 
obverse, save that the himation is without a border, and that the 
folds of the chiton are drawn with a dilute orange wash instead of in 
black relief lines. Both her hands are outstretched as she walks. 
Below, there is a border of meanders, repeated twelve times (Fig. 14). 


1 


This amphora clearly is in the style of the ‘“ Achilles Painter 
if not the work of the master himself. Beazley in his original 
article? has so clearly summed up his artistic and stylistic traits, that 
any detailed account would be superfluous. One of his favorite 

‘ Identified by Beazley in J.H.S., XXXIV (1914), pp. 179-226; other lists in 


Att. V., pp. 371-380, 477, and in VA., pp. 163-164. oppin, RF. I, pp. 3-9; ef. 
Pfuhl, 541 and 543. 2 J.HS. loc. cit. 
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forms was the Nolan amphora, with its convenient areas for simple, 
striking decoration. The vase under discussion has many points in 
common with his recognized tricks of drawing and design. On A, 
for instance, the figure of the woman follows the usual type; her 
profile is characteristic with its broad head, its prominent lips, the 
rather wide-opened eye, the nose straight and sharp, the forehead 
sloping and almost in line with the nose. Her costume, while less 


Figure 13. Reverse or AMPHORA BY THE ACHILLES 
PAINTER 


elaborate than many depicted on the finer vases, shows the same 
chiton fluted with slender lines of black or dilute wash and decorated 
with a dotted or broken line on the bottom of the skirt. The short 
chiton on the youth is regular, save that here it is of more simple 
type; it exhibits the customary flare above the knee, and the slight 
blouse at waist and breast.' The painter, too, is very fond of the 
petasos, and here the interior of the hat has been painted with an 


1 Cf. a Nolan amphora in Syracuse 19.859, (A) in JH. S., XXXIV, p. 197, and 
a small pelike in Berlin 2355 (A), ibid., p. 193. 
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orange wash. The hair of youths is of several types; here there are 
traces of a fillet, and the hair below is curly and thinned to a wash. 
The woman’s hair is simply treated; gathered to a knot in the back, 
and tied with a fillet. In many of his works a youth carries a spear 
or twin spears. The black-bordered chlamys and himation, both 
treated in a pattern of recurring folds, are common. 

Anatomically, the youth is depicted in a manner usual to the 
painter. While less elaborately drawn than on many vases, we have 
here the use of relief line for the knee, for the toes (which bend up 
slightly at the outside edge), and for the slight indication of the biceps 


Figure 14. Dera or ReveRsE oF AMPHORA BY THE ACHILLES 
PAINTER 


muscles. He is not of the type which has one foot in profile, and one 
turned front,—perhaps the more usual form,—but as Beazley says, 
is of the “type with both legs frontal, one being a little more bent 
to characterize it as the free leg.”"' His hand is large, with the 
thumb-line well-defined; the hand of the woman on the phiale is 
characteristically indicated by a long curved line for the thumb 
which grasps the dish, and a series of short straight lines for the sup- 
porting fingers. The composition is repeated on several of the paint- 
er’s vases with certain variations.” 

The woman on B has certain characteristics which are plainly in 
the style of the Achilles Master. Her costume has been considered, 

1J HS. XXXIV, p. 211. 


2 Cf. Syracuse 19.859, J.H.S., XXXIV, p. 197, where the woman is made into a 
Nike by the addition of a pair of wings. e 
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but worthy of remark is the exaggerated left profile line of her body 
running from neck to foot. The painter likes to curve in his women’s 
figures, giving them a slender waist and swelling hip-line. The 
gathering of the himation under the arms in a series of curved lines, 
and the long line of the chiton at throat running from the back 
down the outstretched right arm and hand are usual. As to the 
hands, they are very carelessly painted; indeed, the left one with its 
curved fingers and heavy wrist looks almost like a paw. The right 
hand can be matched with several other right hands; take for in- 
stance the one on A of a Nolan amphora in the British Museum! 
where a youth raises a bent, full hand to receive armor from a woman. 
For the general spirit and movement of the woman’s figure on B 
of our example, one might compare the attractive dinos by the 
painter? with the design of Peleus and Thetis, where there are sev- 
eral striding figures, which, though better rendered than ours, show 
unmistakable similarities. Finally the border patterns: the meander 
interrupted by crosses, and the uninterrupted meanders are among 
the painter’s favorite decorations. 

All this can still be true, and yet perhaps the main crux of the at- 
tribution may not have been reached. Is the amphora under dis- 
cussion really the work of the painter himself or of a close imitator? 
In the vases associated with the Achilles Painter Beazley has dis- 
tinguished one group from the rest, which he calls ‘Manner of the 
Achilles Painter,”* and still another which shows the painter less 
closely, and is called “‘Late Imitator of the Achilles Painter.’’‘ 
The most important of these vases, however, have not yet been 
published, so that it seems impossible to come to a definite conclu- 
sion. Stylistically it is extremely difficult to distinguish between 
poor, hasty drawing of a good master, and the second-rate, ordinary 
work of a mediocre follower. Certainly the present example is not 
among the finest of the works by the Achilles Painter; the drawing is 
easy but crude; the workmanship far from perfect. Particularly 
may we notice a more simple treatment of chiton and himation than 
is usual, and the subsequent impression of a less attractive style. 

The fifth vase to be discussed is a well-preserved bell-krater® 
with arming scenes. The design on A is by far the more elaborate 
and better rendered, consisting of four figures (Fig. 15). First, a 
woman who faces right, holding in her outstretched hand a fillet, 
ornamented with black borders and dots. She wears a long Doric 


1E 329, op. cit., p. 183. ‘bed a Sap 397, Mon. Ined. d. Inst. I, Pl. 38. 

3 Alt. pp. 379. 380, 4 Ibid., 

5 Accession No. 22.2197. Height, 15% ie. res. 4cm.) Diameter, 16% in. 
(40. 9m.) Found at Capua. Formerly in the van Branteghem Collection. Gift 
of Martin A. Ryerson, 1922. 
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chiton with overfold, fastened at the shoulders and rippling down 
in a series of open folds on the right side, the last’ two edges falling 
into the border design. She wears a fillet in her hair, patterned with 
dots. Next, there is a warrior seated on a cushioned klismos. He is 
clad in a sleeveless tunic ornamented with borders of dots and a de- 
sign of scattered dots, and wears an himation. His Corinthian hel- 
met is pushed back on his forehead; beneath, his hair appears curly, 
and is rendered with a dilute wash at the ends; in his left hand he 


Figure 15. Osverse or BELL-KRATER BY THE N1oBID PAINTER 


holds a spear; in his right a phiale (probably after a metal original), 
with a design of petals on its side. Opposite to him, facing left, is 
a woman about to pour a libation into the phiale from an oinochoe 
which she holds in her right hand. She wears a chiton drawn with 
a number of folds, an himation with double, black border which 
falls into a number of straight pleats, earrings, and a dotted fillet 
with three pointed rays. She rests a large shield on the ground be- 
fore her, steadying it with her left hand. The shield has a reserved 
band round the outside and has a device of a laurel wreath. Last, 
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there is the figure of an old man facing left, who advances carrying 
a spray of laurel in his left hand, and a staff ending in a trefoil in his 
right. He wears a chiton with many folds and the dash pattern at 
the bottom, and an himation with a double, black border. His face 
has been broken away (in the photograph it appears to have been 
restored with white paint). In the field are a fluted Doric column 
and a pair of greaves. Above, is a continuous band of laurel leaves; 
below, are continuous meanders interrupted by saltire reserved 


Figure 16. REVERSE oF BELL-KRATER BY THE N1OBID PAINTER 


squares. Under each handle, there is a double palmette with sprays 
and buds (on the right of A the bud is repeated once more than on 
the left). 

The reverse is distinctly disappointing (Fig. 16). Not only is 
the design hasty and crude, but the firing has been imperfect, and 
here and there the glaze lines have turned to red and orange. The 
blur in the photograph is caused by firing; the edges have run and 
the black glaze paint in the background has turned to a cloudy gray 
in places. The design is a simpler treatment of the same subject as 
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the obverse. Three figures take part in an arming scene, two women, 
and a warrior in the center. The first woman stands facing right, 
holding out her hands to the warrior, having evidently just given 
him his helmet. She is dressed in a chiton and himation, with 
traces of a black border, and wears a rayed fillet in her hair. The 
warrior who faces left is a squat, heavy figure. He wears an hima- 
tion and holds a Corinthian helmet out in his right hand (the helmet 
is decorated with a dolphin), while in his left, he bears a spear and 
shield, the device on the latter consisting of an open-mouthed lion 
with extended tongue. The woman’s hair is curly, and reserved 
with a thick line. The second woman, facing left, is similar to the 
first, except that her fillet is unrayed and that the black borders are 
used more often on her himation. Her left hand is hidden; with her 
right, she has just given the shield to the warrior, and is still sup- 
portingit. Particularly striking is the exaggerated drawing of hands 
and feet, the coarse profiles, and simplified use of detail. The 
borders on A continue on B. 

This bell-krater belongs to a painter identified by Beazley as the 
“Niobid Painter,’ to whom he has given several of the most im- 
portant compositions of the Amazonomachy which have come down 
to us, as well as the beautiful kalyx krater in the Louvre,’ showing 
the slaying of the Niobids from which the painter takes his name. 
But as Beazley has pointed out, he did not spend all his time doing 
this large, handsome, and cold type of designing; he found oppor- 
tunity to paint a number of lesser pieces which reflect his academic 
style, his stately movement, as well as his somewhat unpleasing 
mechanical traits. Among these is a group of bell-kraters, five in 
number,* with which the present example may be compared. The 
subject is first of all thoroughly consistent with the painter; on his 
vases the warrior’s arming appears again and again, and for it the 
artist conceived a static handling‘ where movement is suspended 
and the figures are drawn with a mural-like calm. The obverse 
of a bell-krater (No. 425 in the Cabinet des Médailles)® attributed 
to the painter by Beazley, shows a similar treatment of the subject, 
but the elements are slightly rearranged; to the right is the old man 
with staff and spray; next comes the woman about to pour the liba- 
tion; next is a youth in hunting costume with petasos and chlamys, 
and fourth, another woman. For a different treatment one might 


1 Att. V., 336-342, 477; VA., 145-150; see also Hoppin, RF., II, 236-246. 

2 FR., Pl. 108; Corpus, Louvre III 1 d, Pls. 1-3 and PI. 4, Fig. 1. 

3 Ait. V., pp. 338-339, Nos. 15, 15 bis, 16, 17, and 18. 

‘For another and more lively style, consult the attractive lekanis in Naples 
No. 2638, Mon. Ined. d, Inst., I, Pl. 37. 

5 De Ridder, Cat., Pl. 17. 
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compare the bell-krater in Tiibingen, (E 104),' particularly the 
figure of the woman who hands the youth a sword. 

The style of the present vase betrays many similarities with the 
style of those already accepted by Beazley. Facial types are 
strongly individualized; the warrior who is the central subject on 
A has fuzzy hair thinned to curls at the ends; the hair of women is 
usually arranged in a knot at the back and bound with a fillet, 
usually with rays which in this master’s work appear sharply 
pointed. The profile line, from forehead to nose (best observed in 
our present example in the third figure from the left on A) is long 
and straight and ends in a pointed nose; in many of the vases may 
be seen a peculiar little curly line for the nostril which gives the 
effect of a sharp in-curve to that feature. The chin is full and cuts 
deeply into the neck; the neck-line is exaggerated in its curve. The 
fingers are often splayed (as in the hand of the warrior holding the 
spear on6 A). The very crude hands of the figures on the reverse 
of our vase seem unusual; there is a suggestion of the same treatment, 
rendered a little more gracefully on a bell-krater in Bologna.? In 
most of the faces the eye is drawn as a small black dot; the lips, as 
a rule, close over a rather straight line, though they often droop a 
little as do those of the warrior on A. 

Style of dress, and treatment of chiton help particularly to 
identify the painter. The master has a fondness for rippling folds 
at the open side of the Doric chiton (seen on our first figure on A); 
he likes to draw his chitons with a series of little sketchy relief lines, 
and his himations with a rippling overfold which is followed by a 
single line in black and a border line in heavier black (see the third 
and fourth figure on A). The helmet is less common on his warriors 
than the large, floppy petasos. On his large and elaborate pieces 
one sees the usual border of dots, bound with double lines, which 
edges the sleeveless tunic of the warrior; the same tunic has a ground 
design of scattered dots, grouped in threes to suggest embroidery. 
In the matter of accessories, we may see that this vase is again 
characteristic. The painter represents the klismos, and draws its 
back with an exaggerated spring, which gives his seated figures a 
look of slumping down in their chairs. The phiale and oinochoe 
are common stage-properties, as are the spray and the staff ending in 
a trefoil which the old man carries; this staff is worthy of comment; 
it is striped like a barber’s pole and is found again and again, always 
ending with the same finial. Again the Doric column, while a bit 
of setting that reappears frequently on the vases of this period, is 


1 Watzinger, Griechische Vasen in Tiibingen, Pl. 30 and p. 47. 
2 No. 313. Zannoni, Gli Scavi, Pl. 39, the hands of the woman at the left. 
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particularly the device of this painter.'. He is equally fond of the 
shield and the spear. 

It might be interesting finally to compare the present obverse 
with a similar hydria in the Cabinet des Médailles, No. 443. It 
shows a design of four figures;? Apollo, Artemis, Leto and Hermes, 
and closely parallels certain details in our design.’ For instance, 
Apollo resembles the warrior in our example; he sits on a similar 
klismos; his profile is drawn with the same peculiarities. The 
same patterning of three dots occurs on the dress of Leto on the ex- 
treme right, as well as the edging ornament of dots bounded by 
double lines. And last, the borders—the wide laurel and the unin- 
terrupted meander with reserved saltire squares—are usual decora- 
tive devices of this painter. If Beazley is to make this master 
responsible for both the Palermo Amazonomachy‘ and the Louvre 
Niobid, he must suppose the two works separated by a number of 
years. The dating of the present example might perhaps be placed 


within the decade, 460—450 B.c. 
Catron 
Tue Art INsTITUTE oF CHICAGO 


1Cf., for example, the kalyx krater, London E 461, Gerhard, Aus. Vas., Pl. 
304; and the vase of the same shape in the Louvre, G. 165, Corpus, Louvre, III 
1c Pl. 23, Nos. 2, 3, where the column appears twice. 


? Gerhard, op. cit., Pl. 29. 
3 Closely related to a hydria published in Mon. Ined. d. Inst., TX, Pl. 17, 2. 


4 F.R. Griech. Vasen., text, I, pp. 125-132. 
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THE LASSO ON A PYXIS IN THE STYLE OF THE 
PENTHESILEA PAINTER 


In the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art for December 1928 
(XXIII, pp. 303-306) Miss Richter published an interesting bobbin, 
with spirited scenes painted in polychrome on a white ground, rep- 
resenting Eos and Kephalos, and Zephyros and Hyakinthos. Pro- 
fessor Beazley and Miss Richter have rightly attributed these 
paintings on grounds of style to the well-known Penthesilea painter, 
who flourished about 460 B.c., and many of whose vases are known.! 
This vase-painter is the same as the one who has been called by 
Buschor and Pfuhl the “ Pferdemeister”’ or “ horse’’ master because of 
his liking for spirited horses and his pretty scenes from the stable. 
To this same master, I believe, belongs a pyxis which has recently 
come into my possession and which probably was found with the 
New York bobbin. It may even have come from the same grave in 
Attica and was probably a companion piece. Only one other small 
pyxis, besides the large one assigned to the Penthesilea master by 
Beazley,? has been attributed to this versatile painter by Miss 
Swindler.* But this attribution of this white ground pyxis in the 
Metropolitan Museum representing the judgment of Paris has been 
rejected by Beazley,‘ who thinks it resembles the style of the 
Pistoxenos painter. 

The Baltimore pyxis ® is remarkable not only because it has great 
artistic beauty to which the photographs do scant justice but be- 
cause of the unique and important scene painted on the cover. 
The box itself (Fig. 1) with black concave sides is low and without 
decoration except for the red olive leaves, some separated by white 
berries, on the lower band. On the bottom are a dotted circle, and 
two broad black circular bands within narrower bands. The lid ® 
(Fig. 2) has a border of similar red olive leaves and white berries 

‘Cf. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler des Rotfigurigen Stils, pp. 272 ff.; Attic Red- 
figured Vases in American Museums, pp. 129-132; Hartwig, Die Griechischen 
Meisterschalen der Bliithezeit des strengen rotfigurigen Stiles, pp. 491 ff.; Furt- 
wangler—Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, 1, pp. 281-285 6, 56; Buschor, 
Greek Vase Painting, pp. 137-139; Miss Swindler, A. J. A. xiit 1909, pp. 142-150, 
XIX, 1915, pp. 398-417; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, pp. 528-533; 
Swindler, Ancient Painting, pp. 179, 219. 

2 Cf. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, 7, No. 64 (Athens F 50). 


3 Cf. A. J. A. XIX, 1915, pp. 414-415. 
4 Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums, p. 130; Attische Vasenmaler, 


p. 261. 

5 Diam. of lid 0.147 m. Diam. of white part 0.11 m. Ht. of pyxis 0.035 m. Ht. of 
design 0.04 m. 

* The bronze handle is modern. 
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Ficure 1. Sipe View oF THE Pyxis 


Figure 2. Tue Cover or THE Pyxis 
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underneath,' and above, one of spirals and palmettes. The convex 
centre has a rich cream ground on which the painting is done in 
light reddish-brown, purple and black (the last for the shield device). 
An Amazon on horseback is riding rapidly to right. The horse is 
spirited and vivacious with left foreleg raised and tail flying back 
in the air. The cowboy Amazon is clad in long trousers and 
pointed low shoes, painted purple. She wears a long-sleeved 
jacket with a low V-shaped opening in front. Her hair is short, 
reaching only to her neck. She brandishes in her left hand a 
battle axe with long handle. In her right hand with outstretched 
fingers she holds the slip-noose of a long lasso which seems to 
be wound about her waist, and to go over her left shoulder. 
The short end of the rope hangs down from her hand, as 
should not be the case with a good lasso according to American 
cowboys. The artist was evidently none too familiar with the 
correct way to make a loop. The Amazon is looking back at the 
lasso, as Myron’s discobolus looks back at his discus, as if making 
ready to throw it over the head of the Greek hoplite who crouches in 
front of the horse. His right knee is on the ground and his left knee 
is bent with the left foot pressing on the ground. He wears a 
crested helmet, painted purple. He carries a long spear in his right 
hand, and protects himself with a purple round shield decorated with 
a serpent ? in his left hand. He is crouching low with curved back 
as if to escape the lasso and ready to plunge his spear into the horse 
of the Amazon., Beyond the hoplite is an olive tree * and another 
Greek helmeted hoplite who is standing and clasping in his right 
hand, stretched far back, a stone which he is about to throw at an 
Amazon, who is now missing from the vase, except for the point of 
her spear behind the first mounted Amazon’s horse. 

The lasso is, so far as I know, unique in Greek art. Whether it 
was ever used in Greece is doubtful, as this vase may show oriental 
influence and not reflect an actual usage in Greece itself. The lasso 
was known to many of the nations of Western Asia. The Assyrian 
sculptures of Ashurbaniapal in the British Museum show it.® 


' The design is similar to that on the white top of the cylix in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts representing Apollo and a Nymph, probably also by the Pen- 
thesilea Painter. 

2 Cf. Chase, Harvard Studies in Cl. Phil. XIII, 1902, pp. 119-120. 

3 Cf. Heinemann, Landschaftliche Elemente in der Griechischen Kunst, 1910. 

*The fourth century red-figured bell krater pictured in Zahn, Sammlung 
Baurat Schiller, Berlin, 1929, pl. 31 shows a rider on horse-back holding a round 
object over the horse’s head. It is not a lasso but rather, as Zahn says, a wreath 
as on Tarentum coins. 

5 Cf. Assyrian Sculptures in British Museum, Pl. 34; Olmstead, History of 
Assyria, p. 502. 
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Pausanias (I, 21, 8) says with regard to the Sarmatians: ! 
ceipais mepiBaddvres drdcos rods 
avarptrover évoxebevras cepais. Pomponius 
Mela (I, 19, 17) says that the women of the Maeotici (Sarma- 
tians) : equestre proelium ineunt nec ferro dimicant sed quos laqueis 
intercepere, trahendo conficiunt. Herodotus (VII, 85) says with 
regard to the Sagartians: xpéwyra: 6¢ 
éredvy cuppioywor rotor Baddovor ras cepas, 
éx’ Bpdxous éxovoas *, brev rixy, re TE dvOpwrov, 
éx’éwurov of Epxeot diadbeipovra. The 
Parthians? also used the lasso, and were called ce:paddpau. In 
Greek literature and art the use of the hunting net frequently 
occurs,? but I know of no other representation in Attic art or any 
mention in Greek literature of the use of the lasso in Greece. And 
yet this pyxis seems to show that the Greeks in Athens in the fifth 
century knew of its employment. Otherwise an Attic artist could 
hardly have pictured an Amazon holding the lasso as on this vase. 

. Possibly the artist had seen the Sagartians, with dyed garments and 
high boots, with dagger and lasso, when they invaded Greece with 
Xerxes in 480 B.c. It is barely possible that one of the Sagartians 
and not an Amazon is represented on our pyxis but Greek vase 
painters generally follow types and the type is surely that of an 
Amazon fighting a Greek. Since the man-slaying Amazons had 
settled in the land of the women-ruled Sarmatians and Herodotus 
(IV, 116) tells us that the Sarmatian women imitated the methods of 
the Amazons, it is natural for an Amazon to use the lasso which 
Herodotus says that the Sarmatians used and which perhaps they 
got from the Amazons. Mikon painted a picture of the battle with 
the Amazons in the Painted Stoa in Athens about 460 B.c. and our 
pyxis probably was influenced by that picture, especially as we 
know that the Penthesilea Painter was familiar with Mikon’s 
paintings. 

The question arises as to who the painter of our pyxis was. If it 
is the Penthesilea painter, as we have suggested, the influence of 
mural painting is easily explained, as Furtwingler once thought that 
the Penthesilea kylix in Munich was the work of one of Athens’ 


1Cf. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 73, 288. On the famous Chertomlyk 
vase lassos were rendered in silver wire. 

2Cf. Suidas. s. v. cepa. 

Cf. Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 330 ff; and other references cited by Welcker in 
Rh. Mus., 1, p. 435. According to Hesychius, s. v. "Emordace . ’Arpet 
# Muxnvaias éxi rcis Nivors It is probable that a lasso is represented 
on a Chalcidian vase where Glaucus holds in his hands a rope wound about 
Achilles’ left ankle and with it is trying to pull Achilles’ corpse. away from Ajax. 
Cf. Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, pl. XII. 
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great mural painters. But it is the custom now to speak of an un- 
known vase-painter, the Penthesilea painter, and assign to him all 
the vases in the same style. He must have been a great vase- 
painter, as Beazley has been able to attribute to him more than 
sixty-four vases, and many more to his pupils. The grandeur of con- 
ception, the largeness of style, the dramatic imagination, the viva- 
cious and rhythmical composition with much use of the diagonal line, 
the free and swift movement of the mounted cow-boy Amazon, the 
emotional quality, the bold design, the fondness for woodland scenes, 
the technique in polychrome on a white ground with glaze for the 
outlines of the figures, for the hair etc. but reddish brown or purple 
for the garment, shoes, shield, helmet etc. (quite different from the 
usual red and black color scheme), the extensive range of color, the 
influence of mural painting, the characteristic hair of the Amazon, 
the outstretched fingers and other details but especially the liking 
for a scene with horses! and Amazons? make it certain that we 
have another vase of the so-called Penthesilea painter. I believe 
that this remarkable vase is a mature work and too artistic and 
original to have been done even by one of his most brilliant pupils. 
The painting is more detailed and refined than on the New York 
bobbin, which is an earlier work. 


Davin M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


1Cf. Furtwingler-Reichhold, op. cit., pl. 56; A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 146-148; 
Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pls. 291-292; Pottier, Vases’ Antiques du Louvre, 
III, G. 448, pl. 145. 

2 Cf. especially the exterior of the Bryn Mawr kylix with a combat of Greeks 
and Amazons, where a Greek also carries a shield with a serpent asemblem, A.J.A. 
XIII, 1909, p. 404. 
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MAYA CHRONOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 


THERE were in use among the Mayas two calendar systems, one of 
which may be termed the Akbal Calendar, wherein the day Akbal 
occupied the Ist, 6th, 11th, or 16th position of the Maya month, 
and the other the Kan Calendar, which was the prevailing calendar 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest, wherein the day Kan occupied 
in turn those month positions. In the former calendar the month 
coefficient of the day Ahau was 3, 8, 13, or 18, whereas in the latter 
it was 2, 7, 12, or 17. 

A few of the Akbal Calendar inscriptions may be passed in review. 

Stela 1, at Tuluum, recorded the Initial Series: 


9-6-10-—0-0 8 Ahau 13 Pax 


Recent discoveries of unmistakable Initial Series centering around 
9-10—0—-0-0 at Macanxoc in northern Yucatan “have enormously 
increased the authenticity and prestige of the Tuluum Initial Series, 
9-6-10-—0—0, as representing a contemporaneous date.” 

“The subject portrayed on Stela 2, at Tuluum, goes back to the 
time of the Old Empire and the border of circles is also found on Old 
Empire monuments.”’ The correct reading of a day glyph with 


damaged coefficient is judged to be 2 Ahau. Assuming it to record a 
Katun 2 Ahau, three positions:in the long count have been proposed: 


11— 2-0-0-0 2 Ahau 8 Zip 


11-15-0-0-0 2 Ahau 8 Zac 
12-80-0-0 2Ahau 3 Pop 


A dating more consonant with the Initial Series of Stela 1 at the 
same site would be: 


9—-16—0-0-0 2 Ahau 13 Tzec 


At Tayasal, which evidently was occupied during the Old Empire 
Period, has been assembled a lintel, the date thereon deciphered as 
11 Ahau 18 (Mac), and given the Initial Series value: 


12-5-9-0-0 11 Ahau 18 Mac 


In view of the discovery at Flores, not far from Tayasal at the 
extreme western end of Lake Peten Itza, and at Ixlu at the eastern 
end of the lake, of four stelae, namely: 

Flores Stela 1 10-1— 0-0-0 5 Ahau 3 Kayeb 


“ 2 102-000 3Ahau  ‘3Ceh 
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Ixlu Stela 1 10—1—10—0-0 4 Ahau 13 Kankin 
10—2-10—0-0 2 Ahau 13 Chen 


a more satisfactory reading of the Tayasal inscription would seem 
to be: 
9-18-0-0-0 11 Ahau 18 Mac 


There are recorded in several Lintel Temples of Old Chichen Itz4, 
at Station 7, the dates: 


1 Ahau Tun 10 
1 Ahau Tun 1 
9 Lamat 11 Yax 
1 Ahau Tun 13 


These dates have been interpreted: 


11—2-10—0-0 1 Ahau 3 Uayeb 
11-7-— 1-0-0 1 Ahau 13 Kankin 
11-8-19-5-8 9 Lamat 11 Yax 
11-9-13-0-0 1 Ahau 13 Pop 


Conformable with the well-known Initial Series at Chichen Itz4: 


10—2-9-1-9 9 Mulue 7 Zac 


the period ending dates and the Lamat inscription may be read: 


9-16-—10—0-0 1 Ahau 3 Zip 
10— 1- 1-0-0 1 Ahau 18 Pax 
10— 2-12-1-8 9 Lamat 11 Yax 
10— 3-13-0-0 1 Ahau 18 Zip 


It may be stated, however, that no Initial Series value assigned 
to the date, 9 Lamat 11 Yax, is entirely satisfactory. If 9 Lamat 
11 Yax fell in a Tun 13 ending on a day 1 Ahau, there is but one 
position within a range of 18,700 years it could oceupy in the Akbal 
Calendar long count, and that position is unacceptable, viz.: 


4-6-12- 5- 8 9 Lamat 11 Yax 
12-12 
4-6-13- 0- 0 1 Ahau 18 Zotz 


The Monjas, at Chichen Itzd, has ‘“‘the sloping upper half of the 
fagade, which feature reached its highest development in the Old 
Empire at Palenque.” It is stated that “‘the day 8 Manik, recorded 
five times in the second story of the Monjas without its correspond- 
ing month positions, was in reality a Maya New Year’s Day, written 
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8 Manik 0 Pop,’ and it is linked up with the date, 1 Ahau Tun 10, 
of the Temple of the Two Lintels, at Old Chichen Itzd, thus: 


11-2-10-0-0 1 Ahau 3 Uayeb 1014 a.v. 


5-1-7 
11—2-15-1-7 8 Manik 0 Pop 1019 a.p. 


This form of a Cuch Haab is very typical of Baktun 9, especially 
during the Great Period of the Old Empire; a later form correspond- 
ing to 9 Lamat 1 Pop is evidenced by pages 25 to 28 of the Codex 
Dresdensis, wherein the highest Baktun value recorded is 10,— 
consequently, the ascription of a Cuch Haab of the form, 8 Manik 
0 Pop, to Baktun 11 is an apparent anomaly and of itself renders 
suspect any assignment of the aforementioned inscriptions of the 
Lintel Temples at old Chichen Itz4 to Baktun 11. 

A date recorded on a fragment of a hieroglyphic frieze which went 
around the upper part of the Caracol at Chichen Itz4 has been read: 


11-16-0-4-1 3 Imix 9 Yax 


A reading more comparable with other inscriptions found at 
Chichen Itz4 would be eleven Calendar Rounds earlier, namely: 


10-7-0-5-1  3Imix 9 Yax 


However, Dr. Morley writes in reference to the Caracol inscription 
that, ‘‘A day 3 Imix is here declared to occupy the month position 
either 9 or 14 Yax and the next glyph is very surely a Tun 1.” 
Also, according to the illustration given on page 249 of an extract 
from Year Book No. 24, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1925, the coefficient of the month Yax seems to be 14, and the glyph 
with a Tun-like headdress and an Ahau ear-plug, which follows 
Tun 1, may record 5 Ahau. If so, the Caracol frieze inscription 
would then read: 


10-—12-0-12- 1 3 Imix 14 Yax 
5-19 
10-12-1-— 0- 0 5 Ahau 13 Pax 


In the Temple of the High Priest’s Grave at Chichen Itz4 was 
found an inscription comprising about eleven glyphs, the first two of 
which apparently record the date, 2 Ahau 18 Xul. The third glyph 
has a superfix 7; the fourth a superfix of two ornamental dots; the 
fifth is a winged glyph with a superfix presumably 8; the sixth is 
likewise a winged glyph; the seventh has a coefficient 10, and may 
record a Baktun 10; the eighth is damaged beyond decipherment; 
the ninth is a Zotz-like head with a coefficient 1, ahd may record 
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Uinal 1; the tenth has a coefficient 11, and is subject to more than 

one interpretation, and finally the eleventh may be a repetition of 

the initial 2 Ahau, or may record an entirely different Ahau day. 
The inscription was read: 


11-19-11-0-0 2 Ahau 18 Xul 


Since various glyphs, apparently of a calendar nature, are of 
unknown import, and since the true significance of their coefficients 
can only be guessed at, many hypothetical readings of this inscrip- 
tion are possible. For example, if the strange glyphs and coeffi- 
cients, including the winged fifth and sixth glyphs, are ignored, and 
it is assumed that the ninth glyph records Uinal 1, as well it might 
according to appearance and position, and it is further assumed that 
the indefinite tenth glyph with coefficient is a winged glyph and 
records Tun 11, the inscription would read: 


10-10-11-1-0 2 Ahau 18 Xul 


The Zotz-like glyph and coefficient, whatever the value, may be 
germane to the proper construction of the High Priest’s Grave 
inscription at Chichen Itza. 

The foregoing review of Akbal Calendar inscriptions leads to a 
conclusion that, according to present available data, the assignment 
of an Akbal Calendar date, as a contemporaneous date, to Baktun 


12 or to Baktun 11, is of questionable validity. 

Akbal and Kan Calendar dates should not be confused and inter- 
changeably used, but should be kept distinct. The general practice 
of converting a Kan Calendar month coefficient into a higher unit 
for the purpose of adjusting a Kan Calendar date to the Akbal 
Calendar long count has little justification save the simplification of 
mathematical operation. 

The assumption usually made—and apparently the only one 
adducible in justification of a theoretical single day shift—namely, 
that the Maya calendar change arose from Mexican influence, 
which assumption naturally rests on a further assumption that the 
change was subsequent to Mexican contact, is not sufficiently 
explanatory in as much as the Akbal Calendar was in better agree- 
ment than the Kan Calendar with the Nahua system of chronology. 

As is well known, an effect requires an adequate cause. The 
Christian calendar underwent a shift of ten days in 1582, but that 
shift had adequate cause. There is no known cause, or hypo- 
thetical adequate cause, for a disruptive shift of just one day in the 
Maya calendar. 

Since no convincing reason has been forthcoming to account for a 
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single day shift in the Maya time count, it would seem logical to 
assume a shift of one plus some multiple of five days, of twenty-six 
plus some multiple of sixty-five days, or the like, as a legitimate 
method of intercalation,—or, to assume the adoption of more than 
one independent zero starting-point, be it in commemoration of 
eponymous ancestors, ab urbe condita, the rise of a new dynasty, 
or for some other sufficient cause. 
J. T. Goodman ! presents his opinion, thus: 


“‘ Another source of confusion in the Yucatec chronicles, quite as misleading as 
the mutilation and errors, is the fact that in different ones time is computed from 
at least three, and probably four, separate starting-points. I think it likely that 
each of the four ruling houses—the Itzas, Cocoms, Xius and Chels—had a chro- 
nology of its own, though using a common annual calendar, the result being that 
mention of the same event by members of the different houses would assign its 
occurrence to different ahaus (tuns) and even katuns.”’ 


Dr. 8. G. Morley,’ in explanation of the difference between the 
correlation indicated by the Chronicle of Oxkutzcab and that sug- 
gested by him, writes: 


“Tf, however, the foregoing historical and archaeological evidence necessitates 
the rejection of this correlation, we are nevertheless still confronted with the 
equally indisputable fact that such a chronology was actually in use at the time of 
the Spanish Conquest, as clearly proved by page 66 of the Chronicle of Oxkutzcab. 
Here is a serious difference indeed between equally creditable evidence. The 
Chronicle of Oxkutzcab, as we have seen, is one of our most reliable sources, and 
the page in question was copied by the great-great-great-great-grandson of Napot 
Xiu, a century and a half after the latter’s death, from an ancient book, presumably 
a family possession. Such a source as this cannot be overlooked or disregarded, 
particularly since the year-bearers which it gives agree exactly with those in almost 
all of the other sources. And yet we have just seen that even though this chro- 
nology seems to have been in use among the Xiu at the time of the conquest, as 
soon as we apply it to the u kahlay katunob and even to the Xiu monuments such 
as the Uxmal lintel and ring, it immediately gives rise to impossible conditions. 
What, then, is the explanation of this apparent paradox, a chronological system 
known to have been in use at the time of the Spanish Conquest which nevertheless 
cannot be made to fit the u kahlay katunob and the monuments. 

“The writer believes the correct explanation of this apparently irreconcilable 
difference is that at the time of the Spanish Conquest there were two systems in use 
in Yucatan,” ete. The italics are Dr. Morley’s. 


A Kan Calendar Long Count, based on data from Uxmal and 
Ichcaanziho, supplemented by other sources, may provisionally be 
reconstructed. 


1 The Archaic Maya Inscriptions, p. 2. 
? The Inscriptions at Copan, pp. 511-12. 
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UxMat Data 


On a capstone (or lintel) in the East Range of the Monjas Quad- 
rangle at Uxmal is painted an inscription, a calendar part of which 
clearly reads: 

5 Imix 18 Kankin 
18 Tun 13 Katun 


In the Ball Court at Uxmal were found two sculptured stone 
fragments comprising less than a quarter section each of two rings 
that projected respectively one from the eastern and the other from 
the western wall of the “‘Tlachtli” field. On the northern side of 
the eastern ring segment is decipherable a Tun glyph with a 
coefficient 17, then comes the break leaving a mere fraction of a 
glyph with a coefficient apparently 12. 

Analogous to the Monjas Quadrangle inscription at Uxmal, the 
pair of glyphs with coefficients may have recorded: 


17 Tun 12 Katun 
IcHCAANZIHO DATA 


The Spaniards arrived at Merida, then called Ichcaanziho or 
Tihoo, during the year 1541. Merida was founded January 6, 1542. 
The formal act of foundation took place during the Maya year, 13 
Kan, in Katun 11 Ahau, that is, after the completion of Katun 13 
Ahau. 

Padre Diego de Landa, Bishop of the Diocese of Yucatan and 
Cozumel with seat at Merida, 1573-1579, who came to the peninsula 
in 1549, wrote his remarkable and priceless book entitled Relacién de 
las Cosas de Yucatan between 1561 and 1566. ‘What little we 
know of the Maya calendar has been derived directly from the pages 
of this book, or by developing the material therein presented.” 
His work is ‘‘the sine qua non of our knowledge of Maya chronology.” 
On page 103 of the Relacién, Madrid Reprint, 1881, as translated on 
page 488 of The Inscriptions at Copan, Diego de Landa definitively 
writes: 

“The Indians say, for example, that the Spaniards had just arrived at Merida 
in the year of the Nativity of our Lord, 1541, which was precisely the first year of 
the age of 11 Ahau, which is that where the cross is (reference to a drawing of a 
katun-wheel in the text) and they arrived the same month of Pop which is the 
first month of their year.” 


INCIDENTAL 
The Tun dates expressed or implied by the elderly Don Jhoan Xiu 


in his copy of the Chronicle of Oxkutzcab, made on May 29, 1685, 
which fell in Cuch Haab 13 Cauac, can be fitted into a reconstructed 
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Kan Calendar long count— irrespective of whether they legitimately 
belong there—on the assumption that the series of Tuns have been 
misplaced two Calendar Rounds. Incidentally, a critical analysis 
of the copy may yield indications that the Tun dates were added long 
subsequent to the Spanish Conquest after time and disuse had 
dulled knowledge of the Maya calendar system, and presumably 
they were supplied by the Don who at the age of eighteen years 
succeeded to the headship of the Xiu family, in 1640 a.p., about the 
time when a Katun 3 Ahau ended, perhaps a memorable date for 
him and so recorded in his copy with a marginal directive line, 3 
Ahau 7 Yaxkin,—hence, with permissible minor corrections of 
month coefficients, the Tuns may record actual dates referable to 
the period of his youth near the middle of the seventeenth century. 
J. T. Goodman, in an article entitled ‘‘Maya Dates,’’' writes: 


“The 11 Ahau katun of the Itzas, Cocoms and Chels began December 25, 1536.” 


There is a likelihood that his original source of information dealt 
with a Don Pio Perez type of a Katun, the type referred to by D. G. 
Brinton on page 11 of The Books of Chilan Balam,’ thus: 

“Tt is true that there are three Books of Chilan Balam—those of Mani, Kéua and 
Oxkutzcab—which are definitely in favor of twenty-four years; but, on the other 
hand, there are four or five others which are clearly for the period of twenty years,”’ 
etc. The italics are mine. 


The Book of Chilan Balam of Kéua, beginning on page 82, presents 
thirteen heads to each of which are attached the words, ‘24 ajios.”’ 

The Book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel, on pages 53 to 66, likewise 
presents a series of thirteen heads, numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., to which 
Christian dates are added, at intervals of twenty years, apparently as 
approximations in round periods when the Katuns commenced, thus: 
Page 53, Head with 1, Buluc (11) Ahau, Katun 


— “ 2, Bolon ( 9) Ahau, ‘ 1560 
“ 3, Vue (7) Ahau, “ 1580 
“ 4,Ho (5) Ahau, “ 1600 
“ 5,Ox (3) Ahau, “ 1620 
“ 6,Hun (1) Ahau, “ 1640 


Ete. 

In the three separate Books of Chilan Balam, that of Mani (Xiu 
locale), that of Tizimin (Itz4), and that of Chumayel I (Xiu), appears 
a statement which may have some interest but cannot be given 
much weight because it is contradicted by the general context 
wherein it occurs. According to a sentence on page 486 of The 
Inscriptions at Copan: 


1 The American Anthropologist, 1905, Vol. 7, n.s., p. 645. 
2 Penn Monthly Reprint, 1882. 
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“‘ All three state that when Napot Xiu died; 6 tuns were still lacking before the 
end of Katun 13 Ahau, which would place the end of Katun 13 Ahau in 1541 or 


1542.” 


A KAN CALENDAR LONG COUNT 


11 Ahau 
13 Ahau 


Zero 
12-0 0-0 
Ven. Inf. Conj. 
12-16-17— 4 7 Kan 
Autumnal 
12-17- 0- 0 10 Ahau 
Ven. Sup. Conj. 
13—- 0-0-0 11 Ahau 
Autumnal 
4 Ahau 
5 Imix 
Summer 
1 Ahau 
1 Ahau 


13-18- 0- 0 
13-18- 0- 1 


18- 0- 0-0 
18-13—- 0- 0 
Ven. Inf. Conj. 

1- 0- 00-0 10 Ahau 
1-4-0-0-0 2 Ahau 
4-15-12- 0 13 Ahau 


7 Zac 
2 Xul 


V. H. L. 105.1 


1 Pop 


Equinox 
17 Pop 


V. H. L. 200°.6 


2 Pop 
Equinox 
17 Kankin 
18 Kankin 
Solstice 
12 Ceh 

7 Chen 


V. H. L. 141°.2 


12 Uo 
2 Uayeb 
2 Chen 


2104002 
2190402 
2190401 . 58 
2196506 
2196506. 48 
2196522 
2196527 .31 
2197602 
2197602. 21 


1048 VI 11 
1284 XII 29 
G. 
1301 IX 15 
G. C. T. 
1301 X 1 
T. 
1304 IX 15 
G. C. T. 
1322 VI13 
1322 VI14 
G. C. T. 
1403 IV 9 
1416 I31 
G. C. T. 
1442 IX11 
1521 VII 18 
1536 XII 26 


24 years of 365 days before Katun 11 Ahau ended 
1- 5- 0 0 0 13 Ahau 2 Kankin 1541 IV 4 
1- 5- 5& 4 13 Kan 1 Pop 1541 VII 17 
1- 6- 0 0-0 11 Ahau 2 Chen 1560 XII 20 
1-10-0-0-0 3 Ahau 7 Yaxkin 1639 Nov. 6, n.s. 
1-10- 1- 0- 0 12 Ahau 2 Yaxkin 1640 Oct. 31, n.s. 
1-10- 2-0-0 8 Ahau 17 Xul 1641 Oct. 26, n.s. 
1-10-3- 0-0 4 Ahau 12 Xul 1642 Oct. 21, n.s. 
1-10- 4- 0-0 13 Ahau 7 Xul 1643 Oct. 16, n.s. 
Ete. 


Any systematic altering of the Baktun values will leave essentials 
unaffected ; for example, the date, 13 Ahau 2 Kankin, may be given 
a Baktun position 4, thus, 4-5—-0—0—0, and the result would simply 
be a different zero starting-point three Baktuns further in the past. 

To summarize: it may be conservatively stated that the evidence 
for the use of a uniform calendar system throughout the Maya area 
is inconclusive; that the contralateral evidence for the existence of 
two or more distinct calendar systems is sufficiently weighty to 
warrant due consideration; that, until a more convincing explanation 
of a single day shift in the Maya time count is forthcoming, the 
interchangeable use of Akbal and Kan Calendar data contravenes 
sound scientific principles; that, according to present available 
facts, no Kan Calendar date may properly be assigned a definite 
position in the Akbal Calendar long count. 

R. B. Werrzeu 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


2204082 
2204083 
2204083. 23 
2233602 
2238282 
2238283 . 98 
2248002 

2276802 
2282442 
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ANTIQUE FIG-BEADS 


Tue name “‘fig-beads’”’ may be given to a class of beads in form 
resembling the natural fig fruit. Their occurrence is limited to the 
period from the ninth century B.c. to the first century a.p., and 
during that time they occur in Italian, Syrian and Egyptian tombs. 

As regards the origin of these beads, nothing is known with cer- 
tainty. Few, if any of them, could have been made in Syria, and 
none in Italy, for no glass industry existed there before the time of 
Augustus. Egypt, however, had long been the principal emporium 
of beads of all kinds, and presumably all the fig-beads of glass found 
in Syrian and Italian tombs came from this country. Syrian glass 
beads of other kinds of the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. were all 
poorly! made and not in any way comparable to the elegant and 
finely executed Egyptian beads of that date. The fig-beads seem 
to have been used by the better classes who favored Egyptian glass 
of all kinds, and whose most precious objects appear to have been 
small Egyptian vases and flasks.' 

The object of this paper is to connect the first appearance of 
fig-beads with the first appearance of the fig in Europe, and the 
occurrence of fig-beads in the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. will 


naturally strengthen the theory that the fruit was imported from the 
east at that time.’? 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE EDIBLE F1G 


The historical data on the edible fig has already been collected 
and critically discussed* and, according to the researches of the 
investigators, it is known that the edible fig was not mentioned in the 
Iliad, but that there are five references to the fruit in the Odyssey. 
These references, however, may be later interpolations and thus 
cannot establish the date when the fig was introduced into Greece. 
Both Hehn and Solms-Laubach assume that the first undisputed 
mention of the fig is found in Archilochos, who writes that the fig 
grown in Paros contributed to the pleasures of life. Upon this they 
base a theory that the fig was introduced into Greece in the ninth to 
P 1 Etruscan Museum in Villa Giulia, Rome, third room, new wing on the ground 
oor. 
? H. Graf zu Solms-Laubach, Die Herkunft, Domestic. u. Verbreitung d. gew6n- 
lich. Feigenbaums (Ficus carica L. ih Gottingen, Abh. d. K. Ges. d. Wis. 1882, p. 28. 
Eisen, G., Biological Studies on Figs, Caprifiga and Caprification. Cal. Acad. 
Sci. Proceedings, Ser. 2, V. 5, 1896. 
*V. Hehn, Cultur 1 ny "und Hausthiere in ihrem Uebergang aus Asien nach 


Griechenland und Ita p. 71, 85;—H. Graf zu Solms-Laubach, ibid., pp., 72-74; 
—G. Eisen, The Fig, U US. Depart. Agricult. Div. Pomology, Bulletin No. 9, 1901. 
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the eighth century B.c.—that is, some little time before the poets 
wrote. They further tell us that Hesiod (ninth century) did not 
mention the fig. The reference in the Bible (Amos VII, 14) to the 
caprification process of the fig establishes the fact that in the seventh 
century the knowledge of fig culture was understood in Palestine. 
Romulus and Remus, according to the legend, were nourished by the 
wolf under a fig tree—ficus ruminalis—which shows that the fig, at 
least according to legend, was grown in Italy at an early date. The 
combined evidence of these references points to the eighth century as 
the probable time when the fig was already established in Europe— 
presumably imported from eastern Arabia over Syria and Asia 
Minor. However, this theory of the date of introduction would not 
be convincing except for the fact that beads of glass and paste with 
the form and appearance of figs are first recorded in Italy, from 
tombs of the ninth to eighth centuries B.c. Similar beads of glass 
have also been found in Syria and Egypt, but have never received 
any recognition from investigators. 

The characteristics of all these fig-beads are the same, as is evident 
to any one who has occupied himself with the study of beads, for the 
fig-bead of any one of the three countries has its counterpart in the 
others, and the respective types in each country must belong to the 
same period. It iseven probable that they were all manufactured in 
the same place. If we endeavor to trace the origin of fig-beads to 
a single type of fig we discover that there are three species of figs 
that must be considered: the common edible fig (Ficus carica), 
native of Arabia; the Abyssinian fig (Ficus pseudocarica); and the 
Egyptian sycamore fig (Ficus sycomorus). The Arabian fig is 
generally light in color, white, yellow, green or blue. The Abys- 
sinian fig is generally reddish brown, and the sycamore fig is greenish 
yellow, more spherical or flattened spherical than the other two 
varieties. The sycamore fig can be eliminated at once because its 
form and color are such that it could not have served as model for 
the artistic glass beads. Of the three species the Arabian fig is the 
hardiest; the Abyssinian and the sycamore fig, both of tropical 
origin, are affected by frosts and could never have established them- 
selves in a wild state outside of the tropics. So evidence points to 
the Arabian fig as the source of design. 


THE ANcIENT Ecypt 


Actual figs have been found by Petrie in the Royal Tombs at 
Abydos.! The fig tree is recorded on wall paintings of the fifth 


1 Flinders Petrie, Royal Tombs II, pp. 36, 38. All the Egyptian references have 
been furnished me by Miss Caroline Ransom (Mrs. Grant Williams). 
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dynasty‘ and the fruit is frequently represented in the offering lists 
as shown in the tomb of Perneb? colored yellow by ochre, with green 
on the neck and red eye. The yellow color of the fruit has been 
noted by others, but not the red eye. Actual fruit of the sycamore 
fig has been found also in the twelfth and eighteenth dynasty tombs 
and sporadically down to the Roman Empire.’ The earliest known 
representation of the true fig, generally supposed to be the Ficus 
carica, is in wall paintings of the Middle Kingdom at Beni Hasan,‘ 
described by Woenig® as being brown in color. These figs, which 
can be readily recognized in the paintings, belong to a distinct 
species evidently of later introduction than the sycamore. If this 
fig were identified as the common edible fig, great doubt would be 
thrown on the date of its introduction into Europe in the eighth 
century, because it is inconceivable that it should have required over 
one thousand years for the tree to reach Europe. However, the 
Beni Hasan fig is probably not identical with the Arabian fig, but 
with the Abyssinian fig, the former constituting the last and third 
kind introduced into Egypt. Hence none of these ancient examples 
is identical with the Arabian fig which appears first represented in 
glass beads. The earlier figs were inferior in quality to those in- 
troduced late, because the fruit contained male flowers and wasp 
galls, both of which are unpalatable. From a horticultural stand- 
point they were also inferior because the tree was dependent for 
fertile seed upon a minute wasp which bred in the fruit and carried 
the pollen from one flower to another. The newly introduced Ara- 
bian figs were superior in quality because the galls and male flowers 
were borne on separate trees, which thus did not need to occupy 
room in the orchards, and the absence of male flowers and galls 
greatly improved the eating quality of the fruit. The sycamore fig 
still remains in Egypt, and specimens are also found in Europe. 
Its importance lies principally in its size which makes it valuable for 
shade and lumber. The Abyssinian fig has disappeared from 
Egypt, having been superseded by the Arabian fig. 


EGyYpTIAN PREDILECTION FOR BEADS REPRESENTING 
ANIMATED OBJECTS 


The Egyptians seem always to have possessed a taste for beads 
representing fruits, flowers, domesticated animals and insects. The 
earliest beads of this kind belong to the first dynasty® and represent 


1 Lepsius, Denkmdler, Pls. 53 and 61. 

2 Metropolitan Museum, New York, Access. No. 13. 183. 3. 

3 Newberry in Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe, p. 53. 

* Rosellini, Monumenti II, Pl. XX XIX. 

5 Franz Woenig, Die Pflanzen im alten Egypten. Leipzig, 1883. 
® Metropolitan Museum, New York, Egypt. Dept. Room 1. 
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lotus flowers and melons. From the Palace of Amenhotep, eight- 
eenth dynasty, the same museum possesses a large collection of 
melon beads, persea beads, flower and petal beads. The real rage 
for beads of animated forms seems to have begun in the sixth century 
B.c. The bead makers then represented the heads of foreigners with 
whom they came in contact, and of several kinds of domesticated 
animals, probably introduced about that time by the Persians. 
The latest fruits to be represented in glass beads are dates, raisins, 
raisin seeds and acorns. These seem to date from the time of the 
Ptolemies. From this we see that the fig-bead is not an isolated 
product of the glass makers’ art, but one of many spread over a 
long period of time. As I have said, in Italy and Greece no glass 
industry can be shown to have existed until the time of Augustus, 
but pottery beads and whorls were made to represent animated 
objects. These beads and whorls do not appear to have been made 
for purposes of trade, but for domestic use alone. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ITALIAN FiGc-BEADS 


The earliest fig-beads, from Conca, the ancient Satricum,' were 
found with bronze objects, implements, vases, etc., datable to the 
eighth century B.c. Others of the same date are from Vetulonia.? 
Two fig-beads from Corneto Tarquinia’ are strung with beads of the 
eighth century B.c., but are probably of later date (Fig. 1 nos. 5 


and 6). Fg-beads of the ninth to eighth centuries are numerous in 
Italian museums, and all are characterized by a naturalistic form 
and primitive appearance. A sixth century fig-bead in the National 
Museum of Ancona‘ was found with objects of the sixth century. 
These fig-beads of the eighth to sixth centuries are all of inferior 
workmanship, glass and color. The really fine fig-beads begin with 
the fifth century s.c. At this period Attic figs were valued very 
highly, and the story went out that Xerxes caused them to be placed 
on his table in preference to all others.® 

The finest collection of sixth to fifth century fig-beads is found in 
the National Museum of Bologna. Numbers 16-18 represent some 
of the handsomest specimens known.’ After the fifth century fig- 
beads become rare in Italian tombs, none being sufficiently well 
dated to be valuable for reference. From the Augustan era we 


P 1 Etruscan Museum in Villa Giulia, Rome, third room, new wing on the ground 
oor. 

? Archaeolog. Museum, Florence, No. 6241. 

3 National Museum, Rome, Nos. 5191, 5181. 

* Sala N, case 73. 

5M. Willkomm, Ueber Siidfriichte, R. Virchow Saml. gewissens. Vortrag. Ser. 
XII, 265-268, Berlin, 1877. 

* Bologna, Etruscan tomb, Predio Arnoaldi, case E. 
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possess a few specimens (Nos. 23, 24) which can be dated, because 
they are inlaid with a type of mosaic glass which did not exist before 
the time of Augustus, and which disappeared with the end of the 
first century a.p. This type of mosaic, and the manner in which it 
is applied to the bead, resemble exactly what we find in some beads 
excavated in Pompeii.' I have also seen it on a bead from Nemi? 
which was found with bronze objects of the first century. The 
latest fig-beads observed so far are some in the Lombard necklaces 
dated to the sixth century a.p. in the Terme Museum in Rome, but 
these seem to be intrusions, derived from robberies of ancient tombs. 


DESCRIPTION OF TYPES 


The earliest fig-beads resemble the Arabian fig in form more than 
do the later fig-beads. Their color is simpler, and their ornamenta- 
tion seems to have been copied from the natural cracks in the fruit 
when mature (Fig. 1, nos. 2, 9). The later beads of the sixth to 
fifth centuries B.c. possess a more complicated ornamentation, are 
made of a better quality of glass, are more highly decorated, and 
show more skilful workmanship. In them the form of the natural 
fig is less apparent and many possess a collar round the narrow 
end (Fig. 1, nos. 11-13, 15, 22). On many the top of the collar is 
ornamented with glass globules (No. 15), others possess a row of 
such globules around the base (Nos. 17, 18), or around the girdle 
(No. 15), or around base and neck (No. 13). The decoration seen 
in number 14 is unique. The most common ornamentation consists 
in a wave band of glass thread around the girdle. The latest fig- 
beads are, like most beads of that period, ornamented with inlays of 
mosaic glass, a process unknown in the fifth century B.c. but com- 
monly employed in glass vessels in the time of Augustus. The inlay 
resembles that found on glass beads from Pompeii. Neither Kisa * 
nor Reinecke‘ mention fig-beads although they occupied themselves 
extensively with the period in which they occur. 


SUMMARY 


The theory advanced by Hehn and Solms-Laubach that the edible 
fig was introduced into Europe about the ninth to eighth centuries 
B.c. is strengthened by finding beads representing figs (Ficus carica) 
in Italian tombs of the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. The absolute 


1 Museum to the right in the city gate. 

2 National Museum, Rome. 

%Anton Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum. Hiersemanns Handbiicher No. III. 
Leipzig, 1911. 

Reinecke, Glasperlen vorriémische Zeiten, Altertiimer unsere heidnische 
Vorzeit, Bd. V. 
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similarity between these beads and others found in Syria and Egypt 
prove that the latter are of the same date, and probably of the same 
make. These beads are the earliest representations known of this 
kind of fig, for the ancient wall paintings represent either the syca- 
more fig or the Abyssinian fig, both species of inferior quality. 


NOTES ON THE BEADs IN FiGuRE 1 


Numbers: 

1-4. From Conca, Etruscan Museum, in Villa Giulia, Rome. Glass. Eighth 
century B.C. 

5, 6. Museo Nazionale in Corneto Traquinia. Nos. 5191, 5181. Strung with 
eighth century beads. These beads seem to be of later date, and are undoubtedly 
intrusions. There is no record that they were found together with the other beads. 

7. From Vetulonia, Archaeological Museum, Florence, Sala I, Vetr. III, 
Poggia alla Guardia. No. 6241. Terracotta. Found with eighth century 
objects. 

8. From Volsinia, Necropoli Cannicella, Florence Museum, Sala III. Black 
terracotta. Eighth to seventh century. A spindle whorl. 

9. National Museum, Orvieto. Glass. Found with objects of the eighth 
century B.c. 

10. Castellani Collection, Rome. From Palestrina, found with objects and 
beads of the fifth century B.c. Sherry colored glass with darker stripes. 

11. National Museum, Ancona, Sala H, Case 48. Necropoli di Numana. 
Found with objects of the fifth century B.c. 

12. From the same case as the last, but from another tomb of the date. 

13. The figure is copied from Un antico Necropoli a Marzabotte by Conte 
Giovanni Gozzadino. Bologna, 1865. Glass. Found with objects dated by the 
author to the fifth century B.c. 

15. From Padua, tomba della Palazzina, Museo prehist., Rome, Sala XX XVI, 
Nos. 56460-56453. 

16. National Museum, Bologna, Sepolcro Etrusco, Predio Arnoaldi, Case E. 
Found with another bead characteristic of the fifth century B.c. The figure is 
one sixth smaller than the original. 

17, 18. From the same necklace as the last. 

19. National Museum, Bologna, Case G. Giardino Margherita. Glass. 

20. Same Museum, Case F. Sepolecro di Certosa. Nos. 159-170. Fifth 
century B.C. 

21, 22. Same Museum, Bologna, and from the same cemetery, marked 38. 
A. 71, No. 133/A 7. and 133/B. Glass. Found with objects dated by curator to 
the latter part of the fifth century B.c. 

23. National Museum at the Terme, Rome. In the case with the Roman mosaic 
glass. 

24. From the same Museum; part of the old collection from Kircherianum. 
Both these beads, 23 and 24, have ornaments of mosaic glass inlaid in the surface, 
thus constituting a distinct type, that could not have existed before the time of 
Augustus. 

Gustavus A. Ersen, Px.D. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS: 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EURAFRICA.—Palaeolithic Leaf-Type Implements.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges. lix, 
5-6, pp. 293-310 (20 figs.), H. OperMareR and P. WERNERT present an important 
study of leaf-type stone implements from Lower and Middle Palaeolithic levels. 
These have never been sufficiently studied. Leaf-shaped stone artefacts, usually 
chipped on both sides, double pointed, relatively thin in cross-section, and varying 
roughly from 3 to 12 em. are found in northern Africa and southwestern, central, 
and eastern Europe. The centre of this development was northern Africa and 
central Spain. Researches in Anatolia, the Balkans, and the Danube region, it 
is believed, will lead to the fuller understanding of this culture. 

POLYNESIA.—Pitch-Stone Head.—In Z. Ethn. lx, 4-6 (1928), p. 386 (fig.), 
Wa ter Knocue describes an unusual, atypical human head carved out of pitch- 
stone, from Easter Island. The sculpture is 12 cm. in height and exhibits fea- 
tures resembling those of a Greek mask. The color is dull black. The unusual 
features may be the result of working under difficulty the material with the 
brittle and only slightly harder obsidian tools. 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL, AND CLASSICAL 
EGYPT 


EGYPT AND MESOPOTAMIA.—The dependence of Egyptian civilization 
upon Sumerian civilization has been argued by De Morgan, Hommel, Frankfort, 
Scarff, and others. In Arch. f. Or. Forsch. v., 1929, pp. 49-81 (1 plate), F. W. 
von Bissin@ subjects all the arguments that have been urged in support of this 
theory to a careful analysis, and comes to the conclusion that there is no sure evi- 
dence of the dependence of archaic Egyptian art upon Elamite or Mesopotamian 
art. Whether in the fifth and in the fourth millennium B.c. there was any direct, 
or even any important indirect influence, any contact between the valieys of the 
Nile and the Tigris and Euphrates, cannot be decided at present by archaeologi- 
cal methods; only fuller historical evidence can bring certainty in regard to this 
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problem. The anthropological evidence is just as uncertain as is the archae- 
ological. 

The Inscription of Amen-em-heb.—Amen-em-heb was an Egyptian officer who 
flourished under Thutmose III. His tomb contains an account of his expeditions 
and travels in Palestine and Syria, which is of great importance for the geography 
of the period and for the history of the campaigns of Thutmose. In R. Bibl. 
xxxvii (1929), pp. 567-579, P. Tresson gives a critical study of the text of this in- 
scription, with a fresh translation, and attempts in the light of the latest geographi- 
cal investigations to determine the locations of the places mentioned. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Chronology of the Age of Hammurabi According to the Latest Investigations.— 
In Biblica, x (1929), pp. 332-362, J. B. ScoauMBERGER gathers up the results of 
the latest astronomical investigations in regard to the date of Hammurabi, sixth 
king of the Amorite First Dynasty of Babylon. In 1912 Scheil, on the basis of 
certain observations of Venus, recorded under Ammizaduga, the fourth successor 
of Hammurabi, calculated that Hammurabi began to reign in 2123 B.c. Later 
Kugler emended this to 1947; Weidner, to 1955; Schoch and Thureau-Dangin, 
to 2003. In their recent publication, The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga, Lang- 
don, Fotheringham, and Schoch accept 2067 as the beginning of Hammurabi’s 
reign. This conclusion Schaumberger supports by a mass of astronomical and 
historical evidence, and this date he regards as now definitely established. 

CTESIPHON.—O. Revuruer describes the German excavations of 1928 at 
Ctesiphon (Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 434-451). He discusses the steps by which 
the excavators upset the previous identifications of the sites of Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon, and shows that the ruin near the Taq-i-Kisra is the great hall of the royal 
palace in Ctesiphon. The excavators also have thrown much light upon the 
methods of Sassanid palace-building. 

The Oath in Early Babylonia and_in the Old Testament.—In J.A.O.S. xlix 
(1929), pp. 22-29, I. M. Price examines the etymology and the usage of the 
Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hebrew words for “oath,” and investigates the cus- 
toms connected with the taking of an oath. He comes to the conclusion that in 
all cases the oath is a prayer that a curse may fall on oneself if one does not fulfill 
a promise. Throughout the ancient Orient the oath accompanied with a curse 
is the final resort to curb evil-doers and to rescue the innocent under false accusa- 
tion. Based upon a religious belief, it seems to have been the most effective 
measure of restraining society, and of stabilizing the civil and economic activities 
of peoples whose religious and moral force alone were not equal to their daily 
tests. 

The Sassaru of the Babylonian Sun-God.—In Babylonian and Assyrian repre- 
sentations of the sun-god, Shamash, he holds in his hand an object called the 
sassaru, the meaning of which has been much disputed by archaeologists. In 
J.S.O.R. xiii (1929), pp. 127-129 (3 figs.), H. Domparr contends that this object 
is a saw which symbolizes the first beam of sunlight flashing through the crack in 
the opening doors of the east through which the sun comes out. This view he 
confirms by representations on seals, in which the object has the clear form of a 
saw. 

SUSA.—Archaic Pottery.—In R. Arch. xxix (1929), pp. 217-234, Améi1a Hertz 
writes of the archaic pottery of Susa and of prehistoric writing in southwestern 
Asia. The monochrome vases in the very lowest strata of the acropolis of Susa 
which J. de Morgan calls Proto-elamite she calls Proto-Elamite I, to distinguish 
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them from the Elamite proper or Anzanite pottery. On the basis not of Susa it- 
self, where the monochrome ware existed only on the acropolis, the abode of the 
gods, but of finds in Moussian, and southern Mesopotamia, where a distinction in 
use seems to have been made between the monochrome and the coarser pottery, 
the author regards these vases as objects of cult rather than of practical use and 
thinks that the geometric and naturalistic designs on them were pictographs, an- 
terior to hieroglyphic signs. These she thinks, comparing them with Maya and 
Aztec pictograms, were not merely representations of their gods—men seem to be 
introduced in them solely as priests—and certainly they did not serve merely as 
vase decorations but expressed some idea (e.g., recorded some myth). Thus in 
Mexico, a chief with plumes seated before a temple signified the conquest of a city, 
and in Egypt the falcon, representing Horus, if placed above the sign of a given 
city, denoted the god as victor, or if the falcon held a cord fastened to the nose of a 
man behind whom were six stalks of papyrus, this meant that Horus had taken 
6,000 men captive. Myths, religious fétes, and astrological formulae, as was 
the case in Mexico, may have been recorded by these writings in Susa. The 
local religion seems to have been a worship of Nature in the form of animals, 
birds, and plants, whom the people regarded as gods. A number of these picto- 
graphs are described and their supposed explanation given, and an attempt is 
made to show that the Proto-Elamites were conquered by the Moussianites, who 
adopted their pictographs at a time when these had developed into genuine cursive 
writing, and that these were succeeded in turn by Proto-Elamites II, and finally 
by the Sumerians. 

Whence Came the Sumerians?—In J.A.O.S. xlix (1929), pp. 263-286, G. A. Bar- 
TON discusses the difficult question of Sumerian origins in the light of the latest 
evidence. The presence in Babylonia of Neolithic pottery identical with that 
found at Susa indicates that the earliest known inhabitants of Babylonia were akin 
to the Elamites. Hence the Sumerians arrived later from some other region. 
They did not come from Elam, since their language was totally different from 
Elamite. A northern origin is unlikely, since their costume was adapted to a 
tropical climate. An Indian origin is not proved by the remains recently found 
at Harrapa and Mohenjo-daro in northern India. These remains at the utmost 
prove commercial relations between India and Sumer in the earliest times. 
Anthropological investigations yield no sure results, since Sumerians and Semites 
are both dolichocephalic, so that their skulls can hardly be distinguished. Barton 
thinks that the Sumerians were descended from dolichocephalic men of Palaeo- 
lithic times, who had survived in some mountain fastness far from the Hamitic- 
Semitic center and had developed an entirely different language. It is possible 
that their homeland was Oman, and that they were already inhabitants of eastern 
Arabia when the Semites entered its western part from Africa. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Archaeological History of Ancient Jerusalem.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, lxi 
(1929), pp. 138-149, E. W. G. MasrerMaN summarizes the evidence that 
the eastern hill of Jerusalem is ancient Jebus and Zion, the City of David; and 
gives an outline of the archaeological history of the site in the light of the most 
recent excavations. 

The Habiri of the El-Amarna Tablets and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine.— 
In J.B.L. xlviii (1929), pp. 144-148, G. A. Barton shows that the archaeological 
and the Biblical evidence point to two Hebrew invasions of Canaan, one in the 
period of the Tell el-Amarna letters, the other about 1200 s.c. The earlier in- 
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vasion was that of the Leah tribes; the Rachel tribes were in Egypt, whence they 
came out under the leadership of Moses and Joshua. If this theory be true, then 
the conquests of the Habiri in the Amarna period should have secured for them 
northern and southern Palestine, leaving central Palestine where the Rachel 
tribes afterwards obtained a foothold. With this the facts of the Amarna letters 
agree. The letters from Abdi-Hepa of Jerusalem show that the Habiri pushed 
up from the south, just as the Children of Judah did according to Judges 1-15. 
The letters from northern Palestine show that the Habiri were occupying that part 
of the country, just as the Hebrews occupied it according to Judges 1: 30-36. 
The failure of the Habiri to occupy central Palestine, shown by the fact that there 
are no remains of the Late Bronze Age, is explained by the narratives of Gen. 
33: 18-34: 31, and 49: 5-7 of the failure of the Leah tribes Simeon and Levi to 
capture Shechem. The Biblical material and the Amarna letters fit together so 
admirably, when two Hebrew invasions are postulated, that this seems a strong 
confirmation of the theory. 

HARRAT ER RADJIL.—L. W. B. Rees (Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 389-407) 
with maps and illustrations describes various cairns and their interior drawings 
and the “Kites” in the basalt area east of Amman. 

KATNA.—Under the title The Syrian Town of Katna and the Kingdom of 
Mitanni, Cu. VrroLueaup (Antiquity, iii (1929); pp. 312-317) identifies ancient 
Katna, first mentioned in the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, with the ruins underlying 
the modern Mishrifé, a village eleven miles from Homs. 

MASADA.—Under the title The Roman Siege of Masada, Cur. Hawxes (An- 
tiquity, iii (1929), pp. 165-187) gives an excellent topographico-historical descrip- 
tion of the ancient Masada, the rock of Sebbeh, which lies above the Wadel-Hafaf, 
which runs into the Dead Sea trough thiry-two miles south of the mouth of the 
Jordan. Roman military engineering in wild, rocky country forms the main part 
of the discussion. 

The Origin and Antiquity of the Mandeans.—In J.A.O.S. xlix (1929), pp. 195- 
218, C. H. Kraexine tries to sum up the results of the vast amount of evidence 
concerning the Mandeans that has been accumulating of late. He shows that 
they are not a Christian, or a Jewish, or a Muhammadan sect. Their affinities 
with Marcionites, Kanteans, and Manichaeans are superficial. Their cosmogony 
has rather the marks of primitive thought, and harks back to the traditions of the 
Orphic hymns, of Mochos, and Sanchuniathon. Their traditions, their script, 
and their use of West Semitic forms, indicate that they probably originated in 
Palestine. It is improbable that John the Baptist was the direct founder of the 
community, but it must have had an important contact with circles perpetuating 
the movement of John. The anti-baptist polemic of the Fourth Gospel indicates 
that the Mandeans could have come into contact with the followers of John even 
in the early years of the second century. Asa sect, the Mandeans are not without 


second-century affinities. 
ASIA MINOR 


Did the Early Semites of Asia Minor Use the Alphabet?—In J.A.O.S. xlix 
(1929), pp. 122-127, F. J. Srepnens gathers evidence that seems to show that 
the Semitic Cappadocian merchants of the third millennium B.c. knew the alpha- 
bet as well as Babylonian cuneiform. Writing of this sort was on parchment, or 
other perishable material, and therefore has not come down to us; but its existence 
may be inferred from the following facts: first, the Cappadocian inscriptions have 
the word-divider, as is usual in the most ancient alphabetic inscriptions. This 
is not found in cuneiform elsewhere, and suggests knowledge of the alphabetic 
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system; second, the Cappadocians know an official called sibru alongside of the 
dupsharru, or tablet-writer; this seems to be a derivative of the root sapar, ‘to 
write,’ and to describe a person who wrote on parchment rather than clay; third, 
the smallness of the Cappadocian syllabary suggests alphabetic influence; fourth, 
the slanting character of the Cappadocian cuneiform may be due to the influence of 
alphabetic writing; fifth, these Cappadocians belonged to the Amorite race, among 
whom we first find the alphabet in use. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeology and Homer.—The long past that lies behind the Homeric poems in 
the form that has come down to us from the ninth century B.c. is continually 
being illuminated by the discoveries of the spade, until now it is possible, by com- 
paring the poet’s descriptions of visible objects with similar actual objects or their 
representations, to trace elements in the poems back to fairly definite periods in 
the preceding centuries, even as far as the sixteenth century, and into phases of 
Minoan culture that were entirely unknown and uncomprehended in the ninth 
century. The ‘documents’ range from the ground-plans and frescoes of palaces, 
the dove-handled cup and inlaid dagger-blades of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, 
the Vaphio cups and Cretan engraved gems, to Egyptian tomb-paintings of 
armored strangers, Mycenaean shards, and the shields from the cave of Cretan 
Ida. Even the style of the poetry, which is, of course, the culmination of a long 
literary development, has points of resemblance to Minoan visual art, such as the 
clarity and detail of objective description. Certain marks of contact with the late 
Minoan culture of Cyprus suggest that the path of bardic tradition passed from 
Crete to Greece through this island. The large number of non-Hellenic words in 
the Greek vocabulary and the exotic character of Greek versification are elements 
belonging to ‘another phase of the problem and one that has scarcely yet been 
touched upon, that is, the non-Hellenic language, in which the epic tradition 
originated. H. L. Lormenr, J.H.S. xlix (1929), pt. ii, pp. 145-159; 4 figs. 

ITHACA.—Under the title x@ayad F. P. Jounson (in A.J.P.1. 3 (1929), 
pp. 221-238) discusses the disagreement among Homeric scholars as to whether 
x9anad4 means low, orographically, or something else, and shows that in contrast 
with Cephallenia, Ithaca is physically low. He also discusses the late excavations, 
and states that they “furnish the strongest evidence against the plain of Nidri 
as the Homeric site.” 

Thessalian Studies.—This article in B.C. H. lii (1928), pp. 444-465 (pls. XX- 
XXI, 8 figs.) is the second of a series by Y. BEquicnon, based on topographical 
studies made on the spot. (For the first, on the battlefield of Pharsalia, see 
B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 9-44.) This paper is devoted to the retreat of Philip V 
in 198 B.c. and the Aetolian raid into Thessaly. The retreat of Philip into Thes- 
saly after the defeat at the Aoos, in order to assure his possession of that territory, 
is described, as is also his subsequent return to Tempe to regain Macedonia. 
Philip’s strategic objects are discussed. No difficulties can be found with the 
accounts of this maneuver: but the situation is different when the question of the 
Aetolian incursion is taken up. Hardly had they learned of the defeat of Philip, 
when they entered Thessaly from the southwest, and pillaged all the towns that 
they captured. But where these towns were, and which they were, is uncertain. 
Our main source of information is Livy (XXXII. 13. 10 f.), who, in common with 
all other texts, is inspired by the account of Polybius, which, unfortunately, is 
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lost. Of the towns mentioned by Livy, three only can be identified and located 
with certainty, Metropolis, Thaumachus, and Xyniae. Thanks to this, we can 
reconstruct the route of the Aetolians, who first marched south southwest to reach 
the Thessalian plain; then shifted to southeast and finally returned toward the 
south. Three stages can be determined: (1) from Aetolia to Metropolis; (2) 
from Metropolis to Xyniae; (3) from Xyniae back into Aetolia. By following these 
indications the writer believes it possible to identify many of the towns mentioned 
by Livy. 


ARCHITECTURE 


CRETE.—Architecture and Pottery at Mallia.—J. CHaRBONNEAUX contributes 
notes on the above subjects in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 347-387 (pl. XIX; 15 figs). 
The first part of the article (pp. 347-363) is devoted to considerations of the archi- 
tecture, supplementary to what has already appeared in the first published re- 
port. The walls were not built on foundations in the usually accepted sense of the 
term, but the site was chosen for the firmness of the ground on which they were 
built. This ground was leveled, either by excavation or by filling in the inequali- 
ties, to form two terraces, and the walls were laid directly on it. The materials 
used, when of stone, were taken from local quarries. This stone is of two sorts, 
a very hard blue-grey limestone, and a soft tufa. Other materials were rubble, 
sun-dried brick, and wood. The tufa was used for the massive exterior walls, in 
large blocks. Only on the northwestern wall do we find “Cyclopean”’ blocks of 
limestone. The interior walls are of a rubble of the hard limestone in small pieces, 
reinforced with wooden beams and brick, and coated with stucco. Where stucco 
is employed on the surface, a first coating of clay is applied to give it a firm bedding. 
The exterior blocks are carefully dressed, and the whole is stuccoed to conceal the 
joints. The palace faced the west, as at Knossos, Phaestos, and Gournia, and only 
on this side was attention paid to the beauty of the fagade. Where brick is used 
for the walls, they are of varying sizes, but no deduction as to different periods of 
construction can be drawn from the sizes of the brick. Wood was used for rein- 
forcement in brick and rubble walls and for outer faces, as, for instance, in door- 
jambs and tops of walls and rudimentary pilasters or antae. The presence of 
buttresses at certain points indicates the existence of upper stories. On the stucco 
were often painted designs on a white ground. Doors were hinged with bronze 
and the presence of holes on some of the thresholds indicates that bolts were used. 
No evidence remains as to the use of windows, but it is probable that the interior 
walls were pierced with windows giving on the court. Stairways were made either 
of dressed stone, or of wood. Of floors there are three kinds, beaten earth, stucco 
or pavement, and even in the case of the floors of beaten earth, it is not improbable 
that they were stuccoed. Paved floors do not appear to be earlier than the second 
palace. Columns were of wood, and pillars of stone, the former antedating the 
latter. Some of these columns of wood go back to E. M. II, while the pillars be- 
gin to be used in M. M. I. 

The second part of the article (pp. 363-387) is devoted to an examination of the 
pottery finds. Some Neolithic sherds have been found, but no definite Neolithic 
stratum, and these sherds are associated with E. M. I pottery. One of these frag- 
ments seems to come from a Schnabelkanne, and there are a few with incised de- 
signs, some of which are probably E. M.I. Of the true E. M. ware numerous frag- 
ments and vases of the mottled “ Vasiliki’’ ware have been found, in the ruins of 
the first palace. Of the E. M. III-M. M. I pottery much with light-on-dark 
decoration appears, belonging to the period of the construction of-the second pal- 
ace. This wave is similar to that of the same period from Palaikastro, Mochlos, 
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and especially Gournia. Contemporaneous with this is a series of vases imitating 
metal technique, similar to a style discovered by Seager at Vasiliki. Some dark- 
on-light ware of this period is also found. Most of this ware of M. M. I is peculiar 
to eastern Crete, very little having been found at Knossos, and none in the Mes- 
sara tombs. Of M. M. II pottery very little is found, the pure Kamares ware 
hardly appearing at all. According to Evans, this seems to be because in eastern 
Crete the style of M. M. I continued to persist through M. M. II, a view accepted 
by the writer of this article. Of M. M. III ware much is found, but the centre of 
manufacture seems to shift to Knossos. The earliest pottery of this period is 
light-on-dark, of which very little has been found: most of the sherds are of the 
dark-on-light, very simply decorated with Geometric designs, ripples, and running 
spirals. Later in the period we find rudimentary plant forms, suggesting the 
transition from M. M. III to L. M. I. The latest pottery of Mallia is of this last 
period. A brief summary of the lessons taught by the pottery at Mallia concludes 
the article. 

The Hypostyle Hall of the Palace of Mallia.—In B.C. H. lii (1928), pp. 324-346 
(9 figs.) R. Joy discusses this huge hall, the principal discovery made at Mallia 
during the campaign of the summer of 1925. It is composed of the hall proper 
and a vestibule, through which it is reached, and occupies nearly all of the northern 
border of the central court. At the west, a paved passage leads to the northern 
quarters of the palace, and at the east there was a stairway leading to the first 
floor. It is pointed out that the common plan of Minoan buildings was to divide 
them into a number of distinct quarters, that could readily be isolated from each 
other, and this hypostyle hall is such a quarter at Mallia. The vestibule is 10 
by 4 metres in dimensions, and forms the only entrance from the court to the hall. 
Almost in the centre of this vestibule is a quadrangular stone pillar. The en- 
trance to the hall from the vestibule is in the east wall, adjoining the south. This 
hall is about ten metres square, and had six square pillars of unequal dimensions, 
in two rows of three each from east to west, considerably off centre. The whole is 
preserved to a height of approximately one metre. The columns in hall and vesti- 
bule are a hard brown stone called ammouda, the walls are of rubble and clay, 
which were originally reinforced with wood, and the interior was revetted with 
stucco. The floor was originally of beaten earth for the most part, with some 
paving stones placed at intervals, and was likewise stuccoed. The pillars were 
also covered with stucco, held in place by a clay revetment over the stone. This 
stucco in every case was white, and was made from a powdered limestone. It is 
probable that the only light the hall received was through the two doors which were 
placed as close together as possible, or there may have been windows giving on 
the court at the south. The evidence shows that this hall supported an upper 
story, reached by the eastern stairway. The pottery found in the hall is of poor 
quality, and all of it seems to belong to M. M. III, showing that the hall was used 
in this period, but the evidence of the method of construction shows that it was 
built in M. M. I, abandoned in M. M. II (no pottery of this period was found), 
and reoccupied in M. M. III. This hall is larger than the largest rooms at 
Knossos or Phaestos, which it considerably antedates. The question arises—for 
what purpose was it built? There are few parallels to this hypostyle hall in 
Minoan buiidings, the nearest being the “Pillared Crypt’”’ at Knossos, from which, 
however, it differs materially. Finally a comparison of this hall with Egyptian 
mastaba tombs of the Old Kingdom is given. The period in which the hall at 
Mallia was built was just anterior to the twelfth Dynasty in Egypt, and conse- 
quently, if we are to find Egyptian influence, it must be of the Old Kingdom. The 
writer believes that it is a form borrowed from that country, as the use of pillars 
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is not found in E. M., and that here as in Egypt, they are asymmetrically ar- 
ranged. 


SCULPTURE 


Ancient Art of Portraiture.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, pp. 1-14, ANTON 
HEKLER discusses: (1) A figure of a Greek philosopher in the Berlin Antiquarium, 
No. 6310, which is neither a genre picture nor a caricature but which belongs to a 
good style of sepulchral sculpture. He admits that it is impossible to find the 
definite marble original of this work, which seems to be a case of portraiture, but 
he compares it with a head of a philosopher on a herm in Naples (Museo Nazionale 
Guida, No. 1083, p. 258). (2) He points out many marks of the same kind of 
workmanship in a marble head from a bronze original now in the Museo Nazionale 
in Rome (Paribeni, Guida, p. 227, No. 620 (1239)), and connects it loosely with 
the bronze head of Antikythera in Athens, which is again associated with the 
name of Lysippus. The pose of this statue is probably like that of Menedemos 
from the painting in the Villa of Boscoreale. (3) The bust of an emperor in 
Museo Chiaramonti of the Vatican (No. 555), and assigns it, on the basis of the 
hair, to the time of Hadrian. (4) The armored statue in Munich (Arndt-Ame- 
lung, No. 984) is a copy perhaps also made in Greece of the Aristippos statue. 
The work of the Munich copier is even better than in the Aristippos statue. (5) 
In the Sala dei busti in the Vatican, No. 358, we have a finer replica of the statue 
described by Hekler in the Bildniskunst T. 148. It comes from the last period of 
the republic. (6) A replica of the bust of the young Hadrian in Berlin, No. 413, 
is found also in Soanes Museum (Poulsen, Greek and Roman Portraits in English 
Country Homes, No. 81). It is of Parian marble and probably also comes from 
Greece. Finally he pictures busts of Menander and Aristotle, now in the Athe- 
nian National Museum. The copy of Aristotle has not been hitherto mentioned 
or illustrated. 

Bas-Relief of Hercules.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. xlvi, 1/5 (1929), pp. 1-42, 
Bayet publishes a bas-relief in the National Bulgarian Museum at Sofia, which 
he interprets as a funerary representation of Hercules with the features of the 
deceased. The divine character of the priest-king in Thrace, the circulation of 
coins representing Alexander the Great as Heracles, the introduction into Thrace 
of the Greek Heracles and the subsequent importance of the cult of the Roman 
Hercules in this district in the third century of our era, the centering of Roman 
nationalism in the person of the emperor under the divine form of Hercules, all 
lead Bayet to the conclusion that the Roman patriot and devotee of Hercules in 
the third century A.p. also placed himself after death under the protection of this 
god, who by his alliance with Dionysus and participation in a banquet of the other 
world was associated with the Thracian Zalmoxis and Sabazius. Those interested 
in Bayet’s excellent investigation should also consult A. R. Anderson’s ‘“‘ Heracles 
and his Successors,’ in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 39 (1928), pp. 7-58. 

The Bronze Statue Recently Found in the Sea.—The wonderfully preserved 
bronze statue of a god, probably Poseidon, complete with head, arms and hands, 
which was found in October, 1928, off the coast of Artemisium in Euboea, is pic- 
tured and appraised by C. Karouzos in J.H.S. xlix (1929), pt. ii, pp. 141-144 
(2 pls.; 2 figs.). Tobe dated about 460 B.c., between the Olympia pediments and 
the Parthenon, it is especially welcome as illustrating one of the most obscure 
periods of the fifth century. The style is not pure Attic, and further study is 
needed to determine its school. So far, only one or two quite remote reminiscences 
of the type have been recognized. A bronze horse of severe style and a non- 
Hellenic figure of a youth, both exceptionally good, have rewarded later search on 
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the same spot. A local tradition that another bronze statue was found in the vi- 
cinity about a century ago and sold to an Englishman, is worth bearing in mind. 

Clay Statue of Artemis from Southern Thrace.—In Bull. Bulg. Arch. Inst. v 
(1928-29), pp. 1-12, B. Fitow describes a statue of Artemis which is of interest 
for various reasons. It is relatively large—including the base 80 cm. in height, 
and was discovered in 1917 near Tuzla on the south coast of Thrace, and near the 
peninsula of Kurshumlu. The statue represents Artemis wearing the Doric 
peplos and moving rapidly forward. She is placed on the front part of the basis 
in order to give the impression of motion. Other statues of Artemis which may be 
compared with this are those of the Artemis Colonna in Berlin and the statue of 
Artemis in the Capitoline Museum, both of which are works of the end of the fifth 
century. The severity of the expression reminds us of some of the Olympian 
sculptures. There is much in style to remind us of the Nike of Paeonios, who 
was from Mende in Thrace. The hypothesis of Brunn, made years ago, concern- 
ing the northern influence at Olympia has been strengthened by the work of 
Schrader. Apparently this statue gives further confirmation. We have seem- 
ingly a work of Ionian tradition, created on the model of a statue by Paeonios 
or by one of his pupils and coming from the fifth century. 

DELPHI.—Notes on Some of the Sculpture.—Van Essen devotes some pages 
of B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 231-244 (pls. X, XI; 2 figs.) to discussing two groups of 
sculpture found at Delphi. First taking up the monument of Paulus Aemilius, 
he reconstructs the frieze, and discusses at some length its place in the history of 
art. The conclusion is reached that the artist of these reliefs has no connection 
or affiliation with Greek art, but that we must look to Etruria and Italy for his in- 
spiration and tradition, and that it is probably the earliest instance of purely 
Latin sculpture in Greece. The second part of the article is devoted to the altar 
in the Marmaria, to which Homolle gave a date in the fourth century B.c., but 
which the writer, for reasons set forth at some length, places much later, in the 
middle of the first century B.c. 

Myron’s Discobolus.—J. JuETHNER (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxiv (1929), col. 123-161) 
writes an illustrated article on the problem of the proper restoration and interpre- 
tation of the Discobolus. He uses illustrations from gems, the figure from the 
Leyden Panathenaic amphora, and especially a series of twelve instantaneous 
photographs of a modern discus thrower in motu to prove his theory of movements. 

Terracotta Athenas.—In R. Arch. xxix (1929), pp. 281-299 (pl.; 3 figs.), W. 
DeEonna discusses two terracotta Athenas with an owl as headdress, in the Musee 
d’Art et d’Histoire de Genéve, a lamp with a bust of Athena, similarly adorned in 
the Berlin Museum, and a bronze statuette of Athena, of Roman times, also with 
an owl on her head, found in 1916 at Avenches, Switzerland. Insisting that this 
bronze has nothing of the mediocrity of the provincial bronzes, Deonna believes 
that the disposition of the drapery, the features of the goddess, the treatment of 
the hair, all recall the style of Pheidias, and that the prototype must be an Athena 
created at Athens in the second half of the fifth century B.c. A passage in Aris- 
tophanes seems to confirm this supposition. In the Knighis, which appeared in 
424 B.c. Cleon and the Sausage-seller, in order to win the favor of the aged Demos 
invoke oracles and dreams and these seem inspired by contemporary works of art: 
“T too,” says the Sausage-seller, “have seen one, by Zeus; the goddess herself 
with an owl on her head seemed to be coming down from the Acropolis; she emptied 
@ jar of ambrosia on your head (addressing the old man) and some pickled garlic 
on his (Cleon’s) head.’”” The author notes that such animal decoration of helmet 
or headdress was common to the schoo! of Pheidias: so in the case of the Athena 
of Elis by Colotes (a cock) and in that of the Athena Albani (a dog’s muzzle) by 
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a pupil of Pheidias and especially on the helmet of the Athena Parthenos with its 
griffin and horses. Other strange headdresses (e.g., in the shape of altars) are 
discussed in the second half of the article, as well as certain other terracotta objects 
of cult, which were used perhaps in masquerade processions. 

Two Reliefs in the Ashmolean Museum.—Two marble reliefs recently acquired 
by the Museum in Oxford show variants on the ordinary type of nymph-relief 
of three draped female figures in a grotto. One of these reliefs has a skilfully 
foreshortened group of Pan and three nymphs dancing in a circle around a stone 
or altar,—a very lively and humorous composition perhaps originating in the first 
half of the fourth century B.c., though this version, with its high and low relief 
and complicated rhythm, is two or three centuries later. Pan has equine hoofs 
and a Silene face, and all the draperies are archaistic. The second relief, also in 
pseudo-archaic style and rather large for a votive, has a row of three stock-pattern 
female figures each holding up a flower, and when complete it was framed by plinth, 
pilasters, and architrave. The interest of the piece and the ascription to the 
Nymphs, are due solely to the inscription on the plinth, which names four officials 
of a Rhodian z4rpa or family group, perhaps from Carhirus, as dedicators. C. A. 
Hortron, J.H.S. xlix (1929), pt. ii, pp. 240-245; pl.; 2 figs. 

A Hellenistic Choir of Muses.—Nine statues of muses, kjiown from replicas 
found in various parts of the Roman Empire, six replicas of the Antonine period 
having been found with an Apollo Citharoedus at Miletus in 1903 and 1905 and 
the others being supplied either from statuary copies or from reliefs, form a homo- 
geneous group, as is evidenced by the similarity in the forms of face and figure and 
in the treatment of drapery. The originals are to be assigned to the period soon 
after 150 B.c., and possibly, as suggested by Amelung, to Philiscus of Rhodes. 
The historical importance of the group lies in the fact that, in its contrast to 
the baroque style of Pergamon, it represents the tendency which developed into 
the classicism of the Augustan Age. J. A. NEUGEBAUER, at the meeting of Berlin 
Arch. Soc., June 28, 1927. Arch. Anz. 1927, pt. 3/4, cols. 417-420; 2 figs. 


VASES 


Attic Black-Figured Fragments from Naucratis.—About seventy small fragments 
of early Attic black-figure ware from Naucratis, with one or two additional, are 
catalogued, illustrated, and discussed in some detail by J. D. Beazuey and H. G. G. 
Payne, in J.H.S. xlix (1929), pt. ii (pp. 254-272; 3 pls.). Chronologically ar- 
ranged, they extend from the end of the seventh century into the last quarter of 
the sixth century, and include a number of signatures of well-known artists of this 
period. 

A Fragment of an Homeric Vase.—Some discussions of the scenes and inscrip- 
tions on a vase-fragment in Athens, first published by Robert, is given by E. 
Pernice in Arch. Anz. 1927, pt. 3/4 (cols. 244-247; fig.). The picture, which 
shows a ram being dragged violently to the left and a woman in long, girdled 
chiton fleeing as violently to the right, has been interpreted as belonging to the 
story of the madness of Ajax. Of the inscriptions, giyorvres odfovra and 
paywiidr tqynors can be conjectured. 

Greek Whip Tops.—Two very unusual fifth-century Attic vases in the British 
Museum (D 9 and 10) are bee-hive-shaped and the surface is formed of alternate 
horizontal channels and ridges painted red, black, and white. A similar vase in 
Brussels has, painted on the inside, the figure of a girl whipping a spinning top, 
which gives the clue to the meaning of all three vases. Such tops for actual use, a 
few of which have been found, would be solid, and these hollow ones, like many 
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articles of funeral furniture, are symbolic. Top-whipping seems to have been 
practised by boys only when quite young, but by girls when older. C. Harcourt- 
Situ, J.H.S. xlix (1929), pt. ii, pp. 217-219; 2 figs. 

The Pamboeotian Festival.—A series of some twenty Boeotian black-figure 
vases, most of which have not previously been grouped together, is discussed by 
A. D. Ure in J.H.S. xlix (1929), pt. ii (pp. 160-171; 5 pls.; 5 figs.). The shapes 
are lecane, scyphus, lecythus, etc., and the decoration is in friezes or groups of 
animals, birds, especially water-birds, and men, in a rough local style imitating 
Geometric, Corinthian and proto-Corinthian models. As the scenes with human 
figures are chiefly contests with prize tripods, or processions of victors carrying 
wreaths, or festivities around a crater of wine, all with musicians, they seem to be 
inspired by some definite religious festival. The finest of the vases, a large lecane 
in the British Museum (B 80), shows a bull being led for sacrifice toward an altar 
behind which stands an armed Athena, while a goat seems destined for another 
divinity represented as a huge snake on a stand. This has been interpreted as a 
Panathenaic scene, but it more probably represents the ceremony at the annual 
gathering of the Boeotian League at the shrine of Athena Itonia, near Coronea, an 
event by which legal documents were dated in Boeotia. This Athena was a war- 
rior goddess, named from Thessalian Itonia, the old home of her votaries, and in 
her new home she shared the local worship with an earlier chthonic divinity, Zeus 
or Hades, here shown in the image of a snake, like the Zeus Meilichius of the neigh- 
boring Orchomenus. On the altar in front of Athena is a crow, apparently as the 
emblem of Coronea. A marshal of the procession, a company of country folk in a 
mule cart, and other elements give a realistic air to the whole scene. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Agonistic Inscriptions.—In R. Arch. xxx (1929), pp. 24-42, Louis Rosert dis- 
cusses a series of agonistic inscriptions of imperial times in which the Greek word 
wuxrevew is found. These he thinks cast light on a Gortyn inscription first pub- 
lished by S. Ricci, Mon. Ant., II (1893), 301, n. 8, and to be dated not earlier than 
the third century a.p. The athlete here records his contests as wuxrebwy in 
various places, and as either simply conquering (vey) or as conquering glori- 
ously (Aauxpas). In Ephesus he speaks of himself as cxo\a{wv and in one of 
three contests at Gortyn as crao[:ag{wr], terms which Ricci thought meant that 
in the one case the pugilist refused to compete and that in the other the contest 
was a draw. Robert thinks these interpretations wrong and also insists that 
wuxrebew refers to gladiatorial and not boxing contests. In support of this he 
notes that only one pair of competitors is mentioned in the various places and that 
those conquered were slaves, not free men. That zwuxrebew and xvyuq were 
generic terms for gladiatorial contests he shows in a number of inscriptions: Mivvas 
is referred to as a pnridpis wévre wuxreboas, and on the grave stele of a secutor 
and again of a myrmillo a similar expression is used ; }T AZ, he agrees, does indicate 
a “draw,” but he regards it as a participle of iornu, ‘fighting to a stand”’ (Latin, 
stans); oxodatev he thinks means to conduct a gladiatorial school. Several of 
the inscriptions quoted indicate the vogue of such gladiatorial shows in Asia 
Minor and Crete. Robert ends his article with a number of inscriptions in which 
muxrevew has been wrongly interpreted. 

Epigraphical Studies.—Lovuis Rosert contributes to B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 407- 
425, the first of a projected series of articles on inscriptions. This article is divided 
into ten parts. The first part deals with three inscriptions from Pisidia; the second 
discards the emendation Bovdéxos, on an inscription from Nicaea, changing it to 
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Bovdoypagos; the third discusses an inscription from Bithynia, substituting 
olxovéuov for the otherwise unknown doyxovdéuov; the fourth takes up a statue 
base from Skepsis in the Troad, where the writer believes that the former reading 
alululroorapdnv, should be [clixroicdpxnv; the fifth eliminates the supposed office 
of ‘Hy#rwp rév substituting for the first word the word xrjrwp; the 
sixth changes the reading of an inscription from Sparta; the seventh does the same 
with an inscription from Aizanoi; the eighth gives a new reading to an athletic 
inscription from Miletus; the ninth deals with an honorary inscription of late date 
from Delphi and discusses the office of 4pxcypavyareds, in the second century of our 
era, as it applied to different associations of athletes and musicians; while the 
tenth part is devoted to a Roman Imperial inscription carved on the Siphnian 
Treasury at Delphi, discussing the word izxvporaixrns, which it is suggested was 
applied to a professional “‘strong man’”’ who lifted heavy weights, and supported a 
pyramid of men on his back, as is seen in the circus today. 

Notes on Hellenistic Epigraphy.—Lovis Rosert continues his studies of 
Hellenistic inscriptions in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 426-443. The inscriptions under 
investigation (numbered XXJLX-—XXXIII) are: (1) from Thouria in Messenia of 
the second or first century B.c., regarding the purchase and sale of wheat by the 
State, which is discussed at some length, and numerous emendations of previous 
readings suggested ; (2) a list of victors found at the Amphiareion of Oropos; (3) an 
inscription from Cyzicus regarding the sale of priesthoods; (4) a document from 
Pergamon of the end of the period of the kingdom, which the writer considers of 
great importance; and (5) a stone from Astypalaea, copying a decree regarding 
judges on that island. 

PRIENE.—An Inscription.—S. Lamsrino publishes in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 
399-406 (2 figs.) an inscription discovered by the late O. Rayet, which he had 
never been able to publish, and which was found among his papers by the late B. 
Haussoullier, who entrusted it to the present writer. This inscription was found 
at Priene in 1874, and Rayet made a.copy and squeeze of it at that time. Since 
then part of the inscription has been lost: only two fragments exist at present, 
which were published by Judeich in 1891. Owing to the fragmentary condition of 
the stone, it was classed by Hiller von Girtringen (Inschriften von Priene, No. 288) 
asfunerary. It is now possible, with the aid of the copy and squeeze of Rayet, to 
complete this inscription, and the writer gives text, translation, and commentary. 
This stone was a dedication in elegiacs erected to a certain Aischylinos by his 
father Aiantides and his sister Bittaré, probably the base of a statue, and was in the 
sacred precinct of the temple of Athena. Such dedications do not as a rule date 
earlier than the fourth century B.c. This inscription is probably to be put in the 
last quarter of that century. The father is identified with a magistrate who struck 
coins around 300 B.c., and the son seems to have been an official of the cult of 
Athena. 

THASOS.—Notes.—HeEnri Seyria contributes a few notes on inscriptions 
from that island in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 388-394 (1 fig.). The first inscription 
dates from the reign of Caracalla, and was found in 1920 near the triumphal arch 
of that emperor. It is in honor of a Thasian procurator, who after his retirement 
was honored by his native city as archpriest in charge of gladiatorial combats, 
which were held in the theatre at Thasos. In connection with this inscription the 
writer publishes another from Thasos found in 1913, the epitaph of one Ajax, a 
local gladiator of some renown, who had spared many of his adversaries in the 
arena. In the same year, 1913, a fragmentary list of gladiators was found. 

The second part of the article is devoted to the publication of-the tessera of 
a Thasian judge, found by a peasant, who in cultivating his land happened to 
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come upon a tomb. This is a small sheet of bronze with perforated letters. 
By its close analogy with similar objects found at Athens, it too must be the 
tessera of a judge, Sosion the son of Polyphantos. This is the first of these objects 
to be found outside of Athens. On the death of the holder this badge of office was 
buried with him. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Black Stone, Symbol of Cybele.—In R. Arch. xxx (1929), pp. 46-57, A. 
Aupbwm, in an article entitled Le Palladium de Rome, shows that the Black Stone, 
representing Cybele, which was received from Pergamum amid loud acclaim at the 
beginning of April, 204 B.c., by Quinta Claudia, the most venerable of the matrons, 
and P. Scipio Nasica, was regarded by the Romans as a second Palladium, which 
was to replace the ancient statue which Cassandra had prophesied would protect 
them for only a millennium. It was placed temporarily in the temple of Victory 
above the Forum until there should be constructed on the Cermalus Hill, near the 
Lupercal, a special temple of Cybele. Audin regards the Sibyl of Cumae, who was 
reported to have been born on Mount Ida, as a spiritual daughter of Cassandra. 
Under the form of Carmenta she is associated with the Cermalus Hill, where the 
twins Romulus and Remus floated ashore. Because of the belief that Attalus and 
Pergamum had succeeded Priam and Troy, it was natural that the new protectress 
should be sought in the person of Cybele, the Magna Mater of Mt. Ida. Pais has 
shown that Acca Larentia, Ilia, Rhea Silvia, and Fauna are one person, hypostases 
of Rhea, the goddess mother, and that Faunus, Fatuus, Fatidius, and perhaps 
Faustulus, as oracular deities, were akin to Apollo. Even in historical times 
Augustus founded on the Cermalus Hill a sanctuary of Vesta and Apollo where the 
Vestals maintained a Sacellum Caciae, which must have been near the Scala Caci. 
This was perhaps the old temple of Vesta, where the priestesses received the 
Palladium of Troy. In the rituals, too, was a striking parallelism, as the marriage 
of Cybele with Attis was symbolized in the rite of lavatio, which took place on the 
27th of March, so, according to the legend, was Rhea Silvia cast into the Tiber, 
as a hierogamy of the goddess with the river-god. 

Terracotta Altars.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. xlvi, 1-5 (1929), pp. 43-76, P. Wu1LLEv- 
MIER has made a thorough and convincing study of a series of small terracotta 
altars which seem to have been made at Tarentum. This city was evidently an 
important centre of ceramic manufacture and export during the Hellenistic Age. 

Cameo Representing Augustus.—In R. Arch. xxx (1929), pp. 64-69 (fig.), M. 
Maximowa describes a cameo, commemorative of the battle of Actium, which is 
now in the Hermitage Museum. The gem is nearly square, but with rounded 
corners, and is cut from a two-layer sardonyx, pierced from left to right, so as to 
be used as a buckle or ornament. The centre is occupied by a capricorn, above 
which is a head, to the left of which is a hand grasping an aplustre and below the 
trident, a dolphin. At the centre, below, is an object which may be an altar ora 
tripod crowned with flames. Above are distinguished the letters OCT-CAS- 
AVG., Octavianus Caesar Augustus; at the sides TER-MARQ., terra marique; 
below VOT -PVB., vota publica. The head is certainly that of Augustus himself, 
for the emblems represented are often associated with him, the capricorn denoting 
the month of his birth, the globe, the orbis terrarum, and the caduceus, the wealth 
of his empire; the trident, dolphin and aplustre indicate a naval victory; the words 
vota publica denote prayers decreed by the Senate for the emperor’s preservation, 
which, as we learn from other sources, were offered in the years B.c. 28, 24, 20, 16, 
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etc. Octavius was first called Augustus by the decree of the senate in 27 B.c., and 
this gives us, therefore, a terminus post quem. Maximowa believes the cameo was 
made shortly after the battle—a youthful Augustus is represented—and while the 
memory of the victory was fresh. Its restrained symbolism, according to our 
author, suits this earlier date. A number of other cameos celebrating the victory 
at Actium exist in various collections of coins and gems. 

The Dove-Mosaic of the Capitoline Museum.—In the famous mosaic of the 
doves, from Hadrian’s Villa, the silver bowl on which the birds are perched has 
been paid comparatively little attention, but if it is carefully studied, traces of a 
figure in relief under the handle at the left of the picture can be made out as repre- 
senting a winged Eros, with upraised arms, his back against the surface of the 
bowl and his length reaching from the lower to the upper rim. Doubtless he was 
balanced by another Eros on the other side of the real or imaginary vase that is 
here pictured. Some lack of.clearness in the mosaic representation is probably 
due to the workman who made the copy, rather than to Sosus who made the 
Pergamene original. E. Pernice, Arch. Anz. 1927, pt. 3/4, cols. 247-250; 2 pls. 

The Etruscans in the Aeneid.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. xlvi, 1/5 (1929), pp. 115-144, 
J. Gacé writes about the above subject. He believes that Vergil shows a con- 
siderable archaeological knowledge of the Etruscans. Vergil develops in his 
legendary recital certain characteristics due to actual and often late events. The 
poet, doubtless influenced by the policy of Augustus and Maecenas, gives the 
Etruscans a greater and more favorable part in the history of Rome than the his- 
torians assign to them. Gagé has especially investigated Vergil’s attitude toward 
Etruscan chronology, cities, leaders, customs, and relations with Rome, and his 
findings will be of use for a better understanding of Vergil and his art. 

Hellenistic Influence in the Roman Triumph.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. xlvi, 1/5 
(1929), pp. 77-95, A. Bruut contributes significantly to the interesting subject of 
emperor worship. His thesis is that through the triumph the Oriental conception 
of sovereignty entered Rome, and he shows most convincingly how the triumph 
finally was reserved for the emperor, who had become divine. 

Rock Carvings.—The rock carvings depicting oxen, ploughs, etc., on the slopes 
of Monte Bego in the Maritime Alps are discussed and pictorially illustrated by 
M. C. Burkitt (Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 155-164), and assigned to dates prior to 
300 


SCULPTURE 


Acroteria at Locri Epizephyrii—With two marble statues in Naples, of nude 
young men on horses supported by tritons, which come from the temple of Marasa 
at Gerace (Locri) in Calabria, and which since 1890 have been called the Dioscuri, 
an unidentified torso in the local museum representing a nereid must be associated 
as the middle figure of a central acroterial group. The marks on her drapery, of 
the fore-hoofs of the springing horses indicate the relative positions of the figures. 
The youths, however, represent not the Dioscuri, but in a general sense, souls being 
conveyed to the other world. Incidentally, a woman’s arm, which has been as- 
signed to one of the tritons, belongs to the nereid. The group, thus restored, 
measures about 3 meters in length and 1.50 meters in height, to be placed over a 
facade 19 meters long. It is to be dated at about 440 B.c. and ranks with the 
great marble acroterial groups of Epidaurus, Delphi, and Delos. Its composition 
and semicircular outline suggest a derivation from terracotta antefixes or acroteria, 
and indeed, remains of such an acroterial group in terracotta, in which the youths 
on horses are supported by sphinxes instead of tritons, have been found a few 
miles from the Maras temple. How closely the artists of the terracotta and the 
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marble figures clung to their models in painting is seen in the dowel holes, by which 
some small objects were attached as space-fillers behind the backs of the riders. 8. 
Ferri, at the June 28 (1927) meeting of the Berlin Arch. Soc. Arch. Anz. 1927, 
pt. 3/4, cols. 410-415; 2 figs. : 

The Etruscan Satyr and Maenad.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. xlvi, 1/5 (1929), pp. 
96-114, J. HeuRGoN argues that the Etruscans detached from Dionysiac scenes the 
group of the satyr bearing a maenad and represented the two figures as reconciled. 
The type occurs in antefixes which Heurgon separates into the archaic type of 
Falerii, which is somewhat monotonous and which represents the satyr with 
horses’ hoofs, and the later type of Satricium (a development of the earlier Falerian 
type), where there is increased movement and variety, and where the satyr has re- 
ceived human feet. Incidentally Heurgon suggests that the gesture of the Mae- 
nad in a bronze group now in the Metropolitan Museum is one of prayer, not an 
attempt to ward off the satyr’s advances. 

Gallic Arms on Etruscan Monuments.—In RF. Arch. xxix (1929), pp. 235-280 
(46 figs.), Paut Couissin discusses Gallic arms as represented on Etruscan monu- 
ments (being a continuation of an article in R. Arch. 1927, I, p. 138 and 301; II, p. 
43 entitled, les Armes Gauloises figurées sur les monuments Grecs, Etrusques et Ro- 
mains). There are fewer of these representations than on Greek or Roman monu- 
ments, for the Etruscans left no trophies or friezes of armed men. What we do 
find, however, casts considerable light on Cisalpine Gallic arms and armor. The 
author tries to solve the question as to whether the Etruscan Ceitomachies repre- 
sent wars in Italy or are borrowed from the Galatian battles in Greece and Asia 
Minor, and in particular from the Pergamene sculptures. The monuments dis- 
cussed are stelae, crateres, urns, and sarcophagi. The Gallic contestant is often 
naked but armed with cuirass and is usually mounted. The Gaul is frequently of 
huge stature and seems sometimes to have adopted the equipment of his more 
civilized opponent, with rectangular, oval, or round shield, though it should be 
stated that other opponents than Gauls may here be pictured, such as Venetians or 
other Etruscans. The early date of many of these, as evidenced by style and other 
considerations (fourth century B.c.) seems to preclude the influence of Greek 
Celtomachies. If, as is not improbable, they were produced under Greek inspira- 
tion, this may have occurred through a transfer of earlier contests (even as early 
as the fifth century) to their own wars with the Gauls. Of the Gauls of the 
Pergamene frieze one finds little or nothing in the Etruscan art of the urns and 
sarcophagi; elephants and naval battles are unknown, or even contests between 
cavalry. Of the sack of Delphi some traces are seen, but Couissin insists that the 
artists always thoroughly Etruscize the details. Theirs was no servile and un- 
intelligent copying, as Bienkowski thinks, but a real adaptation to their own wars 
with the Gauls, of scenes that they may have found depicted on imported pottery. 
The last part of the article discusses in detail the forms of Gallic weapons of offense 
and defense, of chariots, insignia, and musical instruments. 


BULGARIA 


ODESSOS-VARNA.—The Great God.—This god, known usually as Méyas 
@cés, was the principal divinity of this place. His image appears on the coins of 
Odessos, and games were celebrated in his honor. His real name seems to have 
been Aapfddos, or Aeptédos, and he was derived from the principal male deity of 
the ancient Thracians. But side by side with this god, a Heros Manimazos was 
also worshipped at Odessos, as is proved by inscriptions. Inscriptions found at 
Samothrace and Odessos show that the gods of Odessos were worshipped on that 
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island and that the mysteries of Samothrace took root at the mainland town. 
Therefore the Great God of Odessos, so far from being exclusive, received the gods 
of Samothrace in perfect accord. A. Sauac, in B.C.H. lii (1928), pp. 395-398 
(1 fig.). 

Religious Sculpture.—Under the Title Zum Kult des thrakischen Reiters in 
Bulgarien, R. Prrrion1 (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxiv (1929), col. 129-144) illustrates 
this cult with thirteen photographs of fragments of reliefs. 


GERMANY 


La Téne Ceramics.—In Mannus, xx, 4b, pp. 421-424 (4 figs.), Kurt Braune de- 
scribes two lumps of potter’s clay, accidentally partly fired, representing the raw 
material used in ceramic industry of the La Tene period. One lump shows comb 
marks, such as are common on the finished products of this culture. The author 
thinks that the comb was used in testing the tenacity of the raw material during 
the process of kneading (rather a bold assumption). The second lump exhibits 
finger impressions. These finds, however, do not throw any light on the building 
technique of the La Téne potter at Wiederau. 

Mesolithic Culture.—In Mannus, xx, 4b, pp. 384—408 (18 figs.), WALTHER ADRIAN 
presents an interesting contribution to the study of the Mesolithic period, based on 
material found in more than forty stations in northern Germany. Discussing the 
various typical forms, such as the plane, disk and core scrapers, core cleavers, 
scratchers, and projectile points, the author holds that it is as yet impossible to 
assign the different types to individual phases of the Transitional culture. The re- 
searches into the Mesolithic are still very young. The question of origin and dif- 
fusion remains unanswered. Yet, certain generalizations may be made. As 
Birkner shows (Steinzeitliche Funde aus Litauen. Munich, 1923) the eastern Eu- 
ropean Mesolithic complex seems to be the centre of the Tardenoisian culture, 
whence it spread into Syria, northern Africa, and western Europe, persisting from 
the end of the Palaeolithic to the beginning of the Neolithic period. At the same 
time certain local culture groups existed, though for a short time only, during the 
Epipalaeolithic, i.e. the Azillian phase. The Mesolithic period was represented by 
a hunting and fishing economy and filled the gap between the Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic Ages. 


FRANCE 


Bas-Relief of Nanto-Svelta (?).—In R. Arch. xxx (1929), pp. 14-18, G. Drioux 
discusses a bas-relief of Villiers-le-Sec, which he thinks affords another representa- 
tion of Nanto-Svelta (?), a goddess of the Lingones, who is otherwise found repre- 
sented once with the god Sucellus (C.J.L. XIII, 4542) and four times alone. In 
two of the earlier reliefs, on altars found at Sarrebourg, the goddess bears a staff 
surmounted by an aediculum which H. Hubert once interpreted as a bee-hive, but 
which, agreeing in this with Linckenheld, Drioux feels sure is a little house or hut. 
Among the Lingones, Aeduans, and Senones the goddess has a cornucopia as a 
special attribute, but among the Mediomatrices and in regions subject to their in- 
fluence she bears the aediculum surmounting a staff. The relief which the author 
wishes to add to this series was first published in 1914 by Pierre Gautier in the 
Annales de la Soc. d’hist. et d’arch. de Chaumont. The goddess appears in low relief 
in an ogival-shaped niche, both figure and stone being badly weathered. Apart 
from the staff and hut in her right hand, she bears a dish in her left, which she 
holds in front of her; a snake-like object is on the ground at her left, with its body 
perhaps extending under her feet and dress. The hut is apparently spherical in 
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shape with a round opening, but the author states that the photograph does not 
truly represent the stone. If Drioux’s conjecture be correct, the domain of the 
“‘goddess with the hut” would be extended southward into the territory of the 
Lingones. 

SPAIN 


Hill Forts.—W. J. Hemp (Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 188-194) describes the moun- 
tain known as Mongé in the province of Alicante. He has found painted “Ibe- 
rian” pottery, and the bastions of an Iberian fort copied from the fortresses of 
Greek colonists. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Hill-figures.—Under the title The Giant of Cerne and other Hill-figures, O. G.S. 
Crawrorp (Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 277-282) discussing certain hill-figures 
carved on the chalk downs of southern England, adds to the list published by 
Flinders Petrie in The Hill-figures of England, the Giant on Shotover Hill near 
Oxford, and several modern figures. He takes issue with Petrie’s assignment of 
the Cerne Giant to Neolithic or Bronze Age times and dates it as of the early 
Iron Age. 

Pottery Ornamentation.—Dorotruy M. Lippeti (Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 
283-291, with many ills.) discusses the rows of marks found on pottery at Wind- 
mill Hill, near Avebury, Wilts, and shows conclusively that they were made with 
the small bones of birds. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.—T. R. 8. Broveuton (A.J.P. 1. 3 (1929), pp. 279-285) discusses 
the inscription of Phileros (C.7.L. X, 6104), in connection with the argument as to 
whether Carthage, like Cirta, was given extended territory after its refounding in 
44 B.c. in accordance with the instructions of Julius Caesar. He concludes that 
the territory of Carthage extended beyond Thugga in 39 B.c. and that the city had 
at least 83 places over which it had tax control. 

Holy Mountain of Nubia.—J. H. Dunpar gives a historico-archaeological de- 
scription (Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 408-413) of Napata and its Geber Barkal, the 
Holy Mountain of the ancient Egyptian inscriptions. 

Underworld-Divinities Visualized.—The dim, mysterious, and terrifying aspect 
of the gods and goddesses of the Lower World is represented in some busts of 
marble and limestone from the necropolis at Cyrene. The heads have the hair and 
a polos resting on it, but in place of the face, a perfectly plain, smooth surface, 
without features either painted or sculptured, or put on as a mask. Such divini- 
ties have heretofore been known only in literature. S. Ferri, Arch. Anz. 1927, 
pt. 3/4, col. 415; fig. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


SELEUCIA.—In Analecta Bollandiana, xlvi, 3 and 4, pp. 241-286, P. PeeTeRs 
shows that an eleventh-century church, noted in Greek and Georgian manuscripts 
and incorrectly connected with the monastery of St. Simeon the Thaumaturgist, 
was an eleventh-century Georgian church connected with the monastery of St. 
Simeon Stylites the Younger of Mount Admirable at the mouth of the Orontes 
near the site of ancient Seleucia. In the stress of the wars of the second half of the 
eleventh century the church was deserted by its community. 
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TURKEY 


The Frescoes of the Kachrije Djami.—In Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 345-364 (21 
figs.), M. ALpaTorr discusses the frescoes of the Kachrije Djami in Constanti- 
nople, a most important series for the appreciation of Byzantine painting. Pre- 
sumably they were done near the same time as that from which the mosaics date, 
1303; at least they must date in the early fourteenth century. While they seem 
backward in comparison with Italian painting of the same period, these frescoes, 
especially the portraits, remind one in some points of such lively work as the 
portraits of Frans Hals. 


ITALY 


Crown of Saint Stephen.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, pp. 125-133, Orro 
von Fake discusses the date of the enamels of Christ and the Apostles on the 
Crown of St. Stephen and decides that the tradition is correct which states that 
the crown was sent by the Pope to St. Stephen at about the year 1000. He 
disagrees with Kondakov and others who attempt to place these enamels in the 
twelfth century. He finds that they were perhaps made in Milan, but that in all 
events they are closer in style to such works as the Uta codex (compare the hands 
of St. Peter and James and the hands of the Blessed Virgin in the codex). The 
figures are more rounded than in Byzantine work and the technique is of the 
tenth century rather than later. Finally the gables of the crown seem to be 
Byzantine and were perhaps made for the Geza crown. 


HUNGARY 
Origin of the Old German II Style.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, pp. 68-124, 


Nanpor Fertricu makes a careful study of several finds of the early Scythian and 
later Avar times in Hungary, and then compares them with corresponding re- 
mains in Russia and with the old German II style. He shows that the problem is 
not yet solved, for there is the interesting fact that a marked parallelism exists 
between the Scythian and Avar animal styles, but that there is such a long period 
between that we cannot consider the later works merely a case of development. 
On the other hand, the later Hungarian objects have their closest parallels to 
works which are of the same period, but from Siberia and very distant areas. He 
utilizes in this comparison also the cross-shaped pressed model from Fénlak, which 
again is very similar to certain Scythian remains. The problem of the reappear- 
ance of these patterns nearly a thousand years later is still unsolved, and the 
occurrence of them also in the old German II style. Similarly there is the same 
use of denticulation in both styles and in almost the same conditions. 

Sources of the Hungarian Representations of St. George.—In Archaeologiai 
Ertesité, xliii, pp. 134-155, JoLan Baoau discusses the various mediaeval repre- 
sentations of St. George as found in Hungary and shows that there is relatively lit- 
tle direct Byzantine influence in them, since most of the Byzantine models show a 
hieratic and quiet pose of the saint. The fresco of Jak from the second half of the 
thirteenth century is a north Gothic adaptation of the Italian form of the subject. 
Similarly local motifs occur in most of the reproductions, but the underlying 
Italian source can be distinguished. The outstanding work of this character is the 
Prague statue of St. George, the work of the Brothers Kolozsvari. The figure here 
has been shown to be under the influence of Simone Martini’s Siennese-Avignon- 
Neapolitan art. The horse has a different pose, and this is rather an adaptation 
of the Hungarian type of horse sculpture. However, this statue, which belongs in 
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the development of the art of the Anjou period, is the only one of the St. George 
representations which rises into the sphere of great art. 


GERMANY 


Thirteenth-Century Illumination.—In Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 302-344 (22 
figs.), A. STaNGE, in a long and thorough study, discusses the Saxon manuscript 
illumination in the thirteenth century. A problem particularly emphasized is the 
Byzantine influence in the Saxon development. This influence is not considered 
fundamental by the present author, though its importance is not denied. 

The Tomb of Clemens at Bamberg.—In Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 216-275 (17 
figs.), A. F. von RerrzensteIn traces the history of the tomb of Pope Clemens II 
and reviews the criticisms that have thrown doubt on the originality of the reliefs 
that now decorate the tomb. Study of the style leads to the conclusion—not 
refuted by documentary evidence—that the reliefs date from the thirteenth 
century. Their author is probably to be identified with a sculptor who worked on 
the Princes’ Door in the cathedral at Bamberg. 


SWEDEN 


Antiquities from Gotland in the British Museum.—The older Bronze Age and 
the Viking era are well represented by objects in the British Museum. A good 
treatise of these bronze remains is H. Hansson’s Gotlands Bronsdlder (Stockholm, 
1927). In Fornvdnnen, 1928, pp. 193-207, Nrts LirHBere considers the group of 
articles from the Viking Age. The perplexing question of the oldest history of 
Visby is somewhat illuminated by the finds from the necropolis at Kopparsvik, 
south of Visby, where two graves were examined by experts in 1918. The 
collection in the British Museum, which was derived from at least five graves, 
enables a person to form a clear idea of these later discoveries, which apparently 
belong to the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century. All the 
graves contained females belonging to the highest social level. The husbands of 
these women had made voyages to foreign lands. The conclusion is that these 
graves, therefore, were those of wealthy merchant families. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Dykes.—In Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 185-154, Crriz Fox describes with many 
figures, among linear earthworks, those in Cambridgeshire and Offa’s Dykes in 
Shropshire. 


RENAISSANCE 
ITALY 


Fifteenth-Century Italian Majolica.—In Faenza, xvii (1929), pp. 86-102 (11 pls.), 
G. BALLARDINI discusses the style of the Italian majolica of the second half of the 
fifteenth century. While that of the first half of the century is elegant and re- 
served in style, based on models to be found in Italian and German engravings, 
that of the second half of the century is free and imaginative, and can hardly be 
put in any category of style. The designers worked rapidly and broadly, and 
were thoroughly sincere in expression. They were almost modern in the im- 
pressionistic character of their work. 

Italian Ceramics in German Museums.—In Faenza, xvii (1929), pp. 71-85 (2 
pls.), M. SAUERLANDT writes of the Italian ceramics to be found in German mu- 
seums, dividing the examples into two classes. In the first class is Italian majolica 
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with German coats of arms. In the second class are the examples with which 
Germany’s connection is not merely passive, but active. It is the Italian majolica 
the decoration of which derives from models engraved in copper or carved in wood 
by German artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Masaccio’s Early Work.—In Zeit. Bild. K. |xiii (1929), pp. 156-165 (9 figs.), H. 
BEENKEN discusses the panel of the Madonna from the church of S. Maria in 
Novoli and the panel of St. Julianus in the Badia at Settimo. A few years ago 
these were recognized as fragments of the altarpiece which Vasari says was painted 
by Masaccio for S. Maria Maggiore, but Vasari’s attribution was discredited on 
stylistic grounds and the panels were given to Masolino. The present writer points 
out that the fundamental characteristics of the work are to be found in the au- 
thentic productions of Masaccio and assigns the panels to the earliest activity of 
that master. A horizontal panel in the Musée Ingres at Montauban, depicting a 
scene from the legend of St. Julianus, may be from the predella of the S. Maria 
Maggiore altarpiece; it is attributed to the workshop of Masaccio. 

Miniature from a Fifteenth-Century Missal.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, 
pp. 265-266, PAu Luxcsics describes a miniature from an Italian missal of the 
fifteenth century, which was in the archives of Count Zichy, and belonged either to 
Stefan, Cardinal of Kalocs (fifteenth century) or to Stefan, Bishop of Siebenbiirgen 
(beginning of the sixteenth century). 

Pictures in the Possession of Franz Vérday.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xiii, 
pp. 269-270, PAu Luxcsics discusses the pictures owned by Franz Varday, Bishop 
of Siebenbiirgen. The Florentine dealer Antoni Bini had sold many of these to 
Johannes Mezericky, who gave them to the Bishop. An inventory of the Bishop’s 
house shows that most of the articles were of Italian workmanship. 

A Statuette by Andrea Riccio.—In Zeit. Bild. K. lxiii (1929), pp. 168-172 (3 
figs.), L. PLaniscic publishes a hitherto unknown bronze statuette, now in the art 


market, by Riccio. The most suitable title for the charming work is Pan. In the 
right hand, now broken away, we should probably imagine a flute. This is one of 
those unique examples from the hand of Riccio himself, not a work inspired by one 
of the master’s models and extant in a number of replicas and variations. The 
most probable dating is the second decade of the cinquecento. 


AUSTRIA 


The Meistersingersaal in Schwaz.—In 1513 Hans Sachs, wandering through 
Tirol, visited Schwaz. It is only a few years after this date that the decorations of 
the Meistersinger Hall in the Court House at Schwaz, discussed by J. GARBER in 
Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 289-301 (12 figs.), must have been painted. The work is 
still in a good state of preservation in spite of the fact that it is done in tempera. 
It was clearly inspired by the illustrations in wood-cuts that were done by Eduard 
Schén and Georg Pencz for three of Hans Sachs’ poems. The painter was evi- 
dently one of the so-called German Little Masters, in the milieu of Beham or G. 
Pencz. 

HUNGARY 

The Calvary Rotunda in Budapest.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, pp. 202-222, 
Evemer Rex has connected this monument with Johann Lucas v. Hildebrand, and 
rightly. However, he cannot have been the actual artist, for the records of the 
city show that because of the difficulties attending the settlement of the estate of 
Anna Maria Schwarz, it was impossible to commence work before 1746. The 
monument was finished in 1749 and consecrated in 1759. The author assumes 
that the work was done on the plans of Hildebrand by some one of his school, and 
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he names the Salzburg architect Andreas Mayerhoffer, who became a citizen of 
Pest in 1724 and who completed the plans of Hildebrand for the castle of Rackeve. 

Diirer and Hungary.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, pp. 266-269, 
SCHALL shows that Diirer worked on but three altarpieces in Hungary and that, 
therefore, his influence was exercised in that country through the means of his 
prints rather than by his other works. 

Hungarian Wrought-Iron Work.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, pp. 223-237, 
Maapa OBERSCHALL discusses iron gates of the district house in Eger. These 
were constructed in 1755-1756 and show the influence of the iron workers of Pos- 
zony (Bratislava) and also of the Rococo movement of southern Germany. 

Leonardo’s Representations of Riders.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, pp. 182- 
192, WitHELM Sura illustrates some sketches made by Leonardo which show a 
rider on a rearing horse, and comments on the influence which the master has had. 
Heshows that these were probably made in the period before 1500 in Milan, and the 
types which he set were copied often by unpracticed hands for a long while. Thus 
the Budapest horse from the Ferencsy collection was probably retouched by some 
one and cast after the death of Leonardo. Its defects are so evident that we 
must regard it as the finishing of one of his preliminary and rejected sketches. 

The Master of the Martyrdom of the Apostles.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, 
xliii, pp. 156-181, Istvan GENTHON considers several paintings in Hungary and 
adjacent countries and comes to the following conelusions: 

Four paintings in the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts (The Entrance of Jerusa- 
lem, the Last Supper, the Arrest of Christ, and the Mocking of Christ) are under 
the influence of the Viennese School and date 1400-1420. They belong, how- 
ever, in Hungarian art and are probably the work of an unknown Western Hun- 
garian painter. 

Six paintings in the Kassa (Kosice) Museum, dealing with sacred subjects, 
which have been ascribed to Hungarian art by Hugo Kenczler (the Annunciation, 
the Birth of Christ, the Presentation, the Birth of the Virgin, the Entrance of the 
Virgin into the Temple, and the Holy Family) belong rather to the Brixen school 
and are perhaps the work of Jacob Sunter (Suntner?). 

Nine martyrdoms of the Apostles form one series, and to this the author adds a 
martyrdom of St. Andrew now in private possession in Budapest. The author of 
these is a significant artist and the teacher of the painter of the Braunau bakers’ 
altar. 

Finally the author identifies on the basis of the signature I.v.M., 1476, the Birth 
of Christ in the Liechtenstein Gallery in Vienna as the work of Jenusch von Miko. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Two Panel Pictures of the Fifteenth Century in the Bratislava Church of St. 
Mary on the Tiefenweg.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 155-158, 
GIsELA WEYDE discusses the subject of two paintings on wood at the above men- 
tioned place, representing the martyrdom of St. Philip and one of St. Matthew. 
The two are from a series representing the deaths of all the Apostles. Two panels 
are in Frankfurt and five in the Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. The same 
artist made a painting of a female saint now in the Rudolfinum, Prague. 

Ott6 Benesch discusses these pictures which are frankly Austrian and done by an 
artist who reworked the style of Wohlgemut. Among other works of the same 
painter is the Ecce Homo in Vienna and the epitaph of Florian Winkler in the 
Museum at Wiener Neustadt. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Religious Satire in Dutch Paintings.—In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliii, pp. 193- 
201, ANDoR Pic.or shows the picture of Hieronymus Bosch of Peter and Merica 
intended as a satire of the clergy, and connects with this some pictures of Maerten 
van Cleves. Thus, one which has been taken for a scene of drunkenness is prob- 
ably a satire. At any rate it was so understood in a copper print by J. C. K. 
(Johann Conrad Klupfel), which shows the same pose of the figures, but is clearly 
satirical and has a vulgar poem added to make sure of the effect. After Maerten 
van Cleves religious satire tends to disappear from Dutch painting. 


INDIA 


ASSAM.—J. H. Hurron (Antiquity, iii (1929), pp. 324-338) illustrates many 
sculptural monoliths, none pre-dating the Iron Age, and comments on their 
mortuary, phallic, and fertility associations with not dissimilar monuments of 
Europe. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


A series of Open Meetings were held at the French School during the winter 
months, two of which, in addition to the report of the excavations of the School 
presented by M. Roussel in January and mentioned in the last News Items, dealt 
with classical subjects. On February 5 M. Flaceliére spoke on the Delphic 
Amphictyony as the League of Nations of Ancient Greece, tracing its history from 
its foundation down to Roman times and showing that it served also as an Inter- 
national Court of Justice. M. Flaceliére pointed out that the meetings were held 
on the rocky eminence which separates the modern village from the Sanctuary of 
Apollo and where the peasants now have their threshing floors and the chapel of 
St. Elias with its cemetery. On March 26 M. Roussel, the Director of the School, 
gave a summary of his recent studies on the Eleusinian Mysteries. M. Roussel 
finds far from satisfactory the usual explanations that the essential elements were 
borrowed from Egypt or influenced by the Dionysiac cult or derived from Minoan 
religion. He is inclined to believe that the rites were first used by a sort of secret 
society like the Molpoi of Miletus, and that later when Athens extended its control 
over Eleusis, it organized and regulated the Mysteries until they became more of a 
national religion where the rites no longer dealt only with the spiritual welfare of 
individuals and their personal immortality but the Athenian State was directly 
interested for political reasons. An Open Meeting was held at the British School 
on March 7, when Mr. J. D. S. Pendlebury, recently appointed curator at Knossos, 
read a paper on “Egypt and the Aegean in the Late Bronze Age.” Mr. Pendle- 
bury has made a special study of Egyptian objects found in Crete and on the Greek 
mainland and at the same time has studied the traces of Cretan and Mycenaean 
civilization in Egypt. He has found that in the L. M. II period many Egyptian 
objects were imported into Crete and the ambassadors of Minos appear on the 
walls of the tombs of the contemporary Egyptian princes, whereas after the de- 
struction of the Great Palace at Knossos, in the L. M. III period there have been 
found only two Egyptian objects in Crete and no L. M. III Minoan objects in Egypt 
nor any traces of the Keftiou on the Egyptian frescoes. In this period the direct 
connection between Egypt and the mainland of Greece became established and 
many sites have produced objects imported from Egypt while large quantities of 
L. H. III pottery have been found in Egypt. These friendly relations between 
Egypt and the peoples in Hellas lasted more than 150 years until 1232 B.c. when 
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Egypt was invaded not only by her neighbors the Libyans but also by the Achaeans 
and Lycians. This invasion was repulsed, but again in 1199 B.c. a second attempt 
was made, in the time of Agamemnon, thus ending the commercial relations between 
the two countries. On April 11 a second Open Meeting was held at the British 
School at which Sir Arthur Evans delivered a lecture on ‘“‘ New Evidence regarding 
Life beyond Death, and of the Worship of the Mother and Child in Minoan Reli- 
gion.” Sir Arthur had excellent pictures of Minoan and Mycenaean signet rings 
and gems with religious representations. He considers the butterflies and chrysa- 
lides which appear in the corners of these scenes as symbols of a future life and 
suggests that the recurrence of the Mother and Son motif on many of these rings 
should be compared to later representations of the Madonna and Child as showing 
a similar tendency in religious beliefs, although the Minoan Child is more mature 
than is usual in Christian representations. An Open Meeting will be held at the 
American School on April 15 when reports of the excavations at Corinth during 
1929 and 1930 will be given. Among the recent finds there should be mentioned 
the very fine gold necklace and hoard of 51 gold staters of Alexander and Philip. 
The treasure was found in or near fragments of a jar under a water channel in a 
stoa north west of the Temple of Apollo. The necklace is of very fine Hellenistic 
work and the coins are in a good state of preservation. The Athenian newspapers 
heralded the “find” as the hidden treasure of one of the Corinthian hetairai. 

The Greek Archaeological Society held their Annual Meeting on January 25 
when the reports of the excavations sponsored by them in 1929 were made public. 
At Athens Mr. Kastriotis continued his researches in the Odeion of Pericles with 
the result that the wall which was first considered to be the south side of the 
Odeion was shown to be a remnant of the later Valerian or Justinian wall, thus 
correcting the conclusion drawn in 1928 about the rectangular shape of the Odeion 
as reconstructed by Ariobarzanes. It now appears probable that this king of 
Cappadocia did not diverge from the original plan which Pausanias specifically 
calls “‘square.”” Alongside this portion of the Valerian wall there is another 
section of the ancient aqueduct of the Enneakrounos running toward the west. 
The complete establishment of the plan of the Odeion is made difficult by the fact 
that the line of the western wall is not perfectly preserved and that up to the 
present time there is no trace of the south side of the building. This south wall 
and the southern end of the west side must be sought at a distance of 65 m. from 
its northern angle if the west wall has a length equal to that of the north side. 
There are consequently 38 m. more left to be excavated, in order to complete this 
length. Trial trenches in this southern region failed to bring definite results but 
they did show that the ancient remains on this side have suffered great destruction 
through the extensive building activities of later times. Modern houses must be 
expropriated in this quarter before further research can proceed. 

In the Amphiareion at Oropos the Society’s work was continued by Mr. B. 
Leonardos, Director of the Epigraphical Museum. On the left bank of the gulley 
running through the Sanctuary there was uncovered, in part, a building in two 
divisions, while on the right bank were uncovered the eastern intercolumniations 
of the colonnade of the winter hotel or guest house. To the south of the proces- 
sional street, on a knoll about 5 m. high, a long building came to light within which 
were found moulds for lamps and skyphoi and many tops or covers for vases which 
seemed to indicate that the building was a potter’s workshop. Mr. Leonardos 
also investigated other streets parallel or at right angles to the processional street, 
as well as a tunnel hewn in rock to carry off water, and a fair-sized reservoir 2.35 
m. x 1.60 m. x 2 m., also cut in the rock. 

Excavations in the Palace of Kadmos at Thebes were continued by Professor 
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Keramopoullos of the University of Athens. The work of 1929 was directed 
chiefly toward the removal of the layer formed of a mixture of fragments of wall 
paintings and lime deposit beneath which had formerly been found pieces of beau- 
tiful frescoes. During this last season all the remaining pieces were gathered up; 
many of them showed parts of human figures wearing necklaces and bracelets. 
Furthermore, a great mass of broken pottery was recovered and two intact vases 
undecorated and without polish, coming from the ‘“‘Potter’s Workshop” in the 
Palace. This workshop had been enlarged by a reconstruction of the Palace which 
was carried out before the destruction of the Palace by fire. Some remains are also 
preserved belonging to the period before the reconstruction. Beneath a little 
wall of this early period were found sherds of Minyan ware and some sherds of 
good L. H. II pots. Apart from some other details of construction it was possible 
to ascertain the method of the re-enforcement of the wall by wooden beams. The 
beams formed part of the actual structure of the wall and were arranged according 
to a simple system whereby numerous small beams were placed through the 
thickness of the wall in four rows and were held together by long beams laid length- 
wise of the wall at right angles to the others. The empty spaces in this framework 
were filled with stones and the general effect was that of a very early ancestor of 
the steel-frame wall construction of the present day. 

The Council of the Archaeological Society decided to resume at Dodona the 
excavations begun in 1920 by Mr. Sotiriades, which in turn had continued the 
earlier excavations carried out in Turkish times by Constantine Carapanos which 
had produced the splendid collection of bronzes now in the National Museum. 
The excavations of 1929 were carried out by Mr. Demetrios Evangelides and were 
chiefly exploratory in character. The excavator investigated once more the Chris- 
tian basilica under which Carapanos maintained the Temple of Zeus lay, but the 
excavations did not confirm this definitely, for the church, in part at least, was 
founded directly on the rock. However, as a result of Mr. Evangelides’s excava- 
tions the plan and other details of the basilica were completely ascertained, thus 
enabling Mr. Orlandos to make a complete restoration of it on paper. The church 
has three apses and the main basilica is divided into three aisles by two rows of 
seven columnseach. There is also a narthex to the west which has its entrance on 
the south side. Of the apses, the east one contained the holy table, the north and 
south ones had in the centre one column on each side of which were large slabs and 
barriers. The sanctuary communicated with the main church in the customary 
way by means of a gate with barriers on either side. Two graves were found in the 
south apse and one in the south aisle. The church is of early Christian type simi- 
lar to the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem but even more simple. The ba- 
silica is however connected with the ancient Greek Dodona since its material is in 
great part taken from an ancient structure—the antae, the parapets and the 
bases of the columns are Greek. On the south side of the basilica, in fact, an an- 
cient structure, the foundations of which are preserved, extends beneath the 
church. A small part of these foundations had been excavated by Mr. Sotiriades. 
The building runs from north to south and is divided by a cross-wall into two com- 
partments which are easily recognized as the pronaos and cella of an ancient 
temple. Its exterior walls were built in ashlar style and the courses of marble still 
show their building bosses. The cross-wall includes material of poros taken from 
some earlier building belonging probably to late Macedonian times and perhaps 
destroyed during the burning of the sanctuary by Dorimachos about 219 B.c. A 
column drum found inside the church, and a Doric capital, probably belonged to 
this building. A piece of a relief in poros representing Herakles also belongs to the 
Macedonian period. Mr. Evangelides found several small objects like those re- 
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covered in such abundance by Mr. Carapanos: a silver-plated bronze plaque has 
preserved on it the forepart of a lion with his right paw raised; in front of the lion 
is a rosette and to the left is part of another lion looking toward the right and 
heraldically opposed to the first lion. This group is similar to others found by 
Carapanos and is treated in the same archaic style. To the east and to the west 
of the small temple were found square exedrae, one of which can be entirely re- 
constituted. The failure to discover a large temple to Zeus such as one might 
expect in the famous Sanctuary of Dodona demands further search for such a 
building in other parts of the Sanctuary, but the question arises whether in the 
sixth and fifth centuries at least there may have been no temple in Dodona but 
only an altar surrounded by the famous tripods which Stephanos of Byzantium 
(s. v. Dodona) mentions quoting from Demon (Scholia on the Iliad of Homer, 16,- 
233): ‘*The oracle of Zeus at Dodona is surrounded by a circle of cauldrons, 
these touch each other and when one is struck they all sound in turn so that the 
period of the sound extends through a long time.’’ Stephanos changes Demon’s 
word “oracle” without explanation to “temple” in his account but the more 
general word used by Demon perhaps agrees more accurately with the archaic 
period of the Dodonaian Sanctuary in which according to Hesiod the Pelasgian 
Zeus dwelt within the prophetic oak. That this ancient oracle stood near the 
Christian church may be concluded with great likelihood from the discovery by 
Mr. Carapanos of those splendid archaic ex-voto offerings within the church itself. 
After his exploration in the region of the basilica Mr. Evangelides explored cur- 
sorily a trapezoidal hypostyle building near the theatre and then cleared the area 
between this building and another lying to the east of it. In this region he en- 
countered a deposit of various votive offerings and pieces of bronze utensils, among 
which are included some beautiful archaic objects—a little rooster and a gorgon 
head. Here likewise were found some inscribed objects: a silver ring inscribed with 
the name Antiochus, of a sixth to fifth century type, written in the western alpha- 
bet. Furthermore there were several lead plates similar to those found by Mr. 
Carapanos bearing questions to the oracle, on one of which a man asks about 
his wife. Another asks about Damatrio and Dionysio. On another plaque is pre- 
served the name K)esfavaxros, and still another mentions the name of a 
northern Epirote tribe ’Arwraves. Professor Pelekides of the University of 
Saloniki in clearing a cave in the Langada region near Saloniki brought to light 8 
marble sarcophagi of Roman times, decorated in relief with hunting scenes and 
combats of Amazons. In the sarcophagi were found gold coins of Constantine 
Paleologos and of Galenus, gold earrings, rings with inscribed and engraved gems 
in their settings, silver pins, and gold “danakai’’ destined to pay Charon’s passage 
fees. Near Paliokastro of Karditza Mr. Stavropoulos discovered a Roman ceme- 
tery which produced pottery and inscribed funerary stelae. Reports of the other 


Greek excavations will be sent in the next installment of News Items. 
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agyptischen Kunst (Der Alte Orient, | C. Watzinger, Die griechisch-igypt- 
28, 1/2). Leipzig, 1929, J. C. Hin- ische Sammlung Ernst von Sieglin. 
richs’sche Buchhandlung. 54 pp.; I. Malerei und Plastik. Tl. 2 (B). 
4 pls.; 7 figs. 8vo. 3 Mk. Bd. 2. Terrakotten, bearb. v. J. 
E. Schiaparelli, Necropoli di Tebe. Vogt. Ulrich Wilcken, Urkunden 
Turin, 1927, Chiantore. viii, 190 der Ptolemaerzeit, Bd. I. Papyri 
pp.; 46 pls.; 174 figs. fol—— aus Unterigypten. Berlin, 1927, de 
G. Elliot Smith, Tutankhamen and Gruyter. 452 pp. 4to. 159 Mk. 
the Discovery of his Tomb by the ‘Walter Wreszinski, Atlas zur 
Late Ear] of Caernarvon and Howard altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte. 
Carter. 2nd edit. London, 1927, Lfg. 15, 16, 17/18. Leipzig, 1929, 
Routledge. 133 pp.; pls. 8vo.— J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Die demot- fol. 135 Mk. 


ORIENTAL 

Altorientalische Studien. Bruno ea 1929. xii, 120 pp.; 22 pls. 
Meissner, zum 60. Geburtstag ge- 
widmet. I. Band. Leipzig, 1928. 
P. V. C. Baur, I. Rostovtzeff, The Ex- 
cavations at Dura Europos Con- 
ducted by Yale University and the 


E. Ebeling, B. Meissner, 
der Assyriologie. I. Bd. 1-3. Lfg. 
Berlin, 1929, de Gruyter. 24 Mik. 

Henry George Farmer, A History of 


French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Letters. New Haven, 1929, Yale 
Univ. Pr. x, 77 pp. 4to. G. 
Bendinelli, Compendio di storia 
dell’arte orientale e greca. Milan, 
1928, Albrighi, Segati & Co. xvi, 
443 pp. 22.50 1. Berichte aus 
den preussischen Kunstsammlungen. 
Beibl. Zum Jb. der preuss. Kunst- 
sign. 49. 2. 1928. Fr. W. von 
Bissing, Ursprung und Wesen der 
persischen Kunst. Munich, 1927, 
Oldenbourg. 36 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. 
F, M. Th. Bohl, Nieuwjaarsfeest 
en Koningsdag in Babylon en in 
Israel. Rede. Groningen, 1927, 
J.B. Wolters. 32 pp. 8vo. 
Edward Chiera, Sumerian Lexical 
Texts from the Temple School of 
Nippur. Chicago, 1929, Univ. of 
Chicago Pr. xii, 20 pp.; 126 pls. 
4to. $5. Camden McCormack 
Cobern, The New Archaeological 
Discoveries, and their Bearing upon 
the New Testament. 9thed. New 
York, 1929, Funk & Wagnalls. 
pp.; figs. 8vo. $4.——G. Con- 
tenau, Contrats néo-babyloniens. 
II: Achéménides et Séleucides. 
Paris, 1929, Geuthner. 4 pp.; 87 
pls. J. W. Crowfoot, G. M. 
Fitzgerald, Excavations in the Tyro- 
poeon Valley, Jerusalem, 1927 (Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund Annual, 1927). 


Arabian Music to the Thirteenth 
London, 1929, Luzac. 

264 pp. 8vo. 
Sane Field, The Field Museum: 
Oxford University Expedition to 
Kish, Mesopotamia (Anthropology 
Leaflet, 28). Chicago, 1929, Field 
Museum. 46 pp.; map.; figs. 8vo. 
$0.50.— Clarence S. Fisher, The 
Excavation of Armageddon (Oriental 
Institute Communications, No. 4). 
Chicago, 1928, Univ. of Chicago Pr. 
xiii, 78 pp. 8vo. Carl Frank, 
Strassburger Keilschrifttexte in su- 
merischer und babylonischer Sprache. 
Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter & Co. 36 
pp.; 20 pls. 3 Mk. Giuseppe 
Furlani, La religione babilonese e 
assira. Vol. I. La divinita. Bo- 
logna, 1928. 


Cyril John Gadd, History and Monu- 


ments of Ur. New York, 1929, 
Dutton. 248 pp.; figs. 8vo. 96. 
——jJohn Garstang, The Hittite 
Empire: Being a Survey of the His- 
tory, Geography, and Monuments of 
Hittite Asia Minor and Syria. Lon- 
don, 1929, 364 pp. 
8vo. 25 sh. Grimme, 
altsinaitischen 
ten. Auf Grund einer Untersuchung 
der Originale hrsg. u. erklart. Ber- 
lin, 1929, Reuther u. Reichard. 
xii, 134 pP.; ;28 pls. 32 Mk. 
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Handbuch der altorientalischen 
Geisteskultur. 2. Aufl. Mit 260 Bil- 
dern nach den Monumenten, und 1 
Sternkarte. Berlin, 1929, de Gruy- 
ter. xviii, 508 pp. 8vo. 26 Mk. 

Simon Harcourt-Smith, 
lonian Art (Kai Khosru Monographs 
on Eastern Art, edited by Arthur 
Waley). London, 1928, Ernest 
Benn. 76 pls. 21 sh. 

Harald Ingholt, Studier over Palmy- 
rensk Skulptur. Copenhagen, 1928, 
Reitzels. 160 pp.; 16 pls. 4to. 

Siegmund Vorgeschichte des 
israelitischen Volkes und seiner Reli- 
gion. 1. Tl.: Die Methoden. 2. 
Aufl. Frankfurt a. M., 1928. 
Alfred Jeremias, Die Weltanschau- 
ung der Sumerer (Der Alte 
Orient, 27, 4). Leipzig, 1929, J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 34 
pp.; 8 figs. S8vo. 1.80 Mk. 

K. M. Kaufmann, Ausgraber, Mumien- 
jager und tote Stidte. Von der 
Romantik der Forschung im Orient, 
auf Grund eigener Erlebnisse. Ber- 
lin, 1928, Scherl. 204 pp. 8vo. 

Sir Frederick Kenyon, et al., How to 
Observe in Archaeology. Sugges- 
tions for Travellers in the Near and 
Middle East. 2nd edit. London, 
1929, British Museum. 120 pp.; 
46 pls. 12mo.——E. Klippel, 


im Heiligen Land. 


Buch des Schauens und Erlebens. 
Berlin, 1928, Hochwegverlag. xvi, 
388 pp.; 130 figs. 8vo. 
Koechlin, G. Migeon, Oriental Art. 
New York, 1928, The Macmillan 
Co. $12.50. 

C. J. Lamm, Das Glas von Samarra. 
Berlin, 1928, Reimer. vii, 130 pp.; 
12 pls.; 76 figs. 4to. 36 Mk. 
Stephen Langdon, Pictographic 
Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr. 
Oxford, 1928. C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Corpus Inscriptionum Chaldi- 
carum, in Verbindung mit F. Bagel 
und F. Schachermeyr. Textband, 1. 
Lfg. Tafelband, 1. Lfg. Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1928, de Gruyter & Co. 
viii, 50 pp.; 42 pls. fol. 60 Mk. 

Max Lohr, Das Raucheropfer 
im Alten Testament. Eine arch- 
fiologische Untersuchung. Halle a. 

1927. H. F. Lutz, Sumerian 
Temple Records of the Late Ur Dy- 
nasty. Berkeley, 1928, University 
of California Press. 
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P. Montet, Byblos et l'Egypte. Quatre 
campagnes de fouilles 4 Gebeil, 
1921-24. Paris, 1929, Geuthner. 
330 pp.; 167 pls.; 122 figs. 

H. H. von der Osten, Explorations in 
Central Anatolia, Season of 1926 
(Orient. Inst. Pubns. V: Researches 
in Anatolia, I). Chicago, 1929, 
Univ. of + Pr. 210 pp.; 
maps; fi $4. 

Georges Les collections de 

lOrient musulman. Paris, 1928, 
Musées Nat. 80 pp.; 24 pls.; map. 
F. Sartiaux, Les civilisations 
anciennes de |’Asie mineure. Paris, 
1928, Rieder. 83 pp.; 60 pls. 4to. 
16.50 fr. V. Scheil, Inscriptions 
des Archéménides 4 Suse (Mém. de 
la Miss. archéol. de Perse. T.XXI). 
Paris, 1929, Leroux. 101 pp.; 13 
pls.; figs. 4to. Karl Schwarz, 
Die Juden in der Kunst. Berlin, 
1928, Welt-Verlag. 220 pp.; 50 pls.; 
Louis Speleers, Les fouilles 
en Asie antérieure 4 partir de 1843. 
Liége, 1928, Vaillant-Carmanne. 
307 pp.; 57 pls. 8vo. 

R. Campbell Thompson, R. W. Hutch- 
inson, A Century of Exploration at 
Nineveh. London, 1929, 
a pp.; 7 pls.; 9 figs. 8vo. 7 sh. 
6 


Victoria and Albert Museum. Brief 
Guide to the Persian Embroideries. 
London, 1929, Stationery Office. 
19 pp.; 17 pls. 8vo. 9 
Victoria and Albert Museum. A 
Picture Book of Turkish Pottery. 
London, 1929, Stationery Office. 
24 pp. 8vo. 6 d. 

C. G. Wagenaar, De Joodsche Kolonie 
van Jeb-Syene in de 54 eeuw voor 
Christus. Groningen, 1928, Wolters. 
297 pp. 8vo. Arnold Walther, 
Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghaskéi. 
XVIII. Berlin, 1927, Staatliche 
Museen. 4 pp.; 50 pls. 4to. 
Carl Watzinger, Tell El-Mutesellim. 
Bericht iiber die 1903-1905... 
vom Deutschen Verein zur Erfor- 
schung Palistinas veranstalteten 
Ausgrabungen. 2: Die Funde. 
Leipzig, 1929, Hinrichs. 4to. 20 
Mk. Friedrich Wetzel, Die Stadt- 
mauern von Babylon. Leipzig, 
1930, Hinrichs. viii, 111, 83 pp. 
4to. 115 Mk. C. Leonard Wool- 
ley, The Excavations at Ur and the 
Hebrew Records. London, 1929, 
Allen and Unwin. 61 pp. 16mo. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments 
of the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either.) 


Paul Arndt, Georg Lippold, Griechische 
und rémische Portrats. Text zu den 
Tafeln 1-840 (1891-1912). Munich, 
1929, Bruckmann. 59pp. 4to. 25 
Mk. Paul Arndt, Georg Lippold, 
Griechische und rémische Por- 
traits. Lfg. 106-107. Munich, 1927, 
Bruckmann. 3, 4 pp.; 20 pl. fol. 

Paul Arndt, Georg Lippold, 
Denkmiiler griechischer und rém- 
ischer Skulpturen. Lfg. 141. Mu- 
nich, 1927, Bruckmann. 4 pp.;5 pls. 
Lfg. 144/145. 1929. 38 pp.; 10 pls.; 
figs. 50 Mk. 

A. de Barthélemy, Numismatique an- 
cienne. Avec atlas. Paris, 1929, 
Ed. Malfére. 480 pp. 30 fr. 
Grace Hadley Beardsley, The Negro 
in Greek and Roman Civilization. 
Baltimore, 1929, The Johns Hopkins 
Press. xii, 145 pp. $3.50.——O. 
Bernhard, Uber Badewesen und 
Hygienisches auf griechischen und 
romischen Miinzen. Bern, 1928. 

M. Bernhart, Antike Miinz- 

bilder im humanistischen Unterricht. 

Munich, 1928, Kress & Hornung. 

ii, 118 pp.; 39 pls. 8vo. 25 Mk. 

Th. Birt, Das Kulturlben_der 
Griechen und Rémer in seiner Ent- 
wicklung. Leipzig, 1928, Quelle & 
Meyer. 464 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 
Fried. Wilh. von Bissing, Hermann 
Kees, Tine, eine hellenistisch-rémi- 
sche Festung in Mitteligypten. 
Munich, 1928, Oldenbourg. 20 pp.; 
2 pls.; 5 figs. 2 Mk. 

H. N. Couch, The Treasuries of the 
Greeks and Romans. Menasha, Wis- 
consin, 1929, G. Banta Co. 112 pp. 


$1.63. 

Richard Delbriick, Antike Denkmiiler. 
Bd. IV, 1-3: Denkmiiler spitantiker 
Kunst. Berlin, 1927-29, de Gruy- 
ter. 180 Mk. 

Arthur Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek 
and Etruscan Vases. Early 
Vases Preceding Athenian Black- 
figured Ware. Boston, 1928, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 235 pp.; 100 pls. 
4to. $15.50. 

St. J. Gaziorowski, Graeco-Roman 
Miniature Painting and its Tradi- 
tions in the Middle Ages. Krakow, 
1928. viii, 236, xliii pp. 4to. 

La grammaire des. styles. L’art grec et 

l'art romain; Le style pompéien. 


3° édit. Paris, 1927, Ducher. 64 
pp.; 12 pls.; 33 figs. S8vo: 
Georges Gromort, Choix d’éléments 
empruntés & |’arc hitecture classique. 
I. Paralléle d’ordres grees et _ro- 


mains. II. Application des ordres. 
Paris, 1927, Vincent. 24, 10 pp.; 
50, 52 pls. fol. Hans F. K. 


Giinther, Rassengeschichte des hel- 
lenischen und rémischen Volkes. 
Mit einem Bilderanhang: Hellenische 
und rémische Képfe nordischer 
Rasse. Munich, 1929, J. F. Leh- 
manns Verlag. 153 pp.; 16 pls.; 
83 figs.; 1 map. 6.50 Mk. 

Anton Hekler, Museum der bildenden 
Kiinste in Budapest. Die Samm- 
lung antiker Skulpturen. Anhang: 
Die antiken Skulpturen im Un- 
garischen National museum und im 


Budapester Privatbesitz. Vienna, 
1929, Krystall-Verlag. 180 pp.; 176 
figs. 4to. 


Leslie Webber Jones, The Cults of 
Dacia (Univ. of California Pub. in 
Classical Philology, IX, 8). Berke- 
ley, California, 1929, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press. 61 pp.; 1 fig. 8vo. 

Rudolf Kaiser, Bibliotheca philologica 
classica. Bd. 55. Leipzig, 1929, 
O. R. Reisland. x, 240 pp. 8vo. 

Wilhelm Kroll, Karl Mittelhaus, 

Paulys Real- Encyclopiidie. Zweite 

Reihe (R-Z). 6. Halbband (Sp. 

1265-2552). Stutt- 

gart, 1929, J. Metzler. 30 Mk. 

Johannes Georg 
Veith, Schlachtenatlas zur antiken 
Kriegsgeschichte. 5. Lfg. Griech- 
ische Abt. II. Makedonisch-Hel- 
lenistische Zeit. Rémische Abt. III. 
Casars Gallischer Krieg. Leipzig, 
1929, Wagner u. Debes. 6 pp.; 34 
sp. 8.40 Mk. 

Winifred Lamb, Greek and Roman 
Bronzes. London, 1929, Methuen. 
xxiii, 261 pp.; 96 pls.; 37 figs. 25 
sh. A. W. Lawrence, Classical 
Sculpture. London, 1929, Cape. 
419 pp.; 160 pls. Svo. 15 sh. 

Libertini, Centuripe, una citta 
ellenistico-romana di Sicilia. Ca- 
tania, 1927, Guaitolini. xii, 186 pp.; 
78 pls. 4to. G. Loumyer, L’ou- 
tillage et le matériel du peintre de 
lantiquité grecque et romaine. 
Brussels, 1927, Van Oest. vi, 47 pp. 
8vo. 

John Penoyre, Ante Oculos. Pictures 
Useful for Classical Teaching, . . 
Oxford, 1929, Univ. Pr. 60 pp. 
8vo. 2 sh. 6 d——Preliminary Re- 
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port upon the Excavations Carried 
out in the Hippodrome of Con- 
stantinople in 1927 on Behalf of the 
British Academy. London, 1928, 
Milford. viii, 54 pp.; pls.; figs. 


8vo. 

Salomon Reinach, Répertoire de la 
statuaire grecque et romaine. T. 2. 
Vol. 1. Paris, 1929, Leroux. 416 
pp. 30 fr. R. Reitzenstein, Die 
Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe. 
Mit Beitrigen von L. Troje. Leip- 
zig, 1929. D. S. Robertson, A 
Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Architecture. Cambridge, 1929, 
Univ. Press. xxiv, 406 pp.; 24 pls.; 
135 figs. S8vo. 25 sh. 

M. Schede, Griechische und rémische 
Skulpturen des Antikenmuseums 
(Konstantinopel). Berlin, 1928, de 
Gruyter. vi, 22, 26 pp . 50 "pls. 
4to. 180 Mk.——Staatliche Mu- 
seen zu Berlin. Abbildungen der in 
der Gipsformerei der Staatlichen 
Museen’ kdauflichen Gipsabgiisse. 
Hft. 2. Enth. Bildwerke der klass. 
Antike. Berlin, 1928. 48 pp.; 48 
pls. 4to. 3 Mk. Eunice B. 
Stebbins, The Dolphin in the Litera- 
ture and Art of Greece and Rome. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, 1929, The Geo. 
Banta PublishingCo. 135pp. 8vo. 
$1.50. Eugenie Strong, Catalogue 
of the Greek and Roman Antiquities 
im the Possession of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Melchett. Oxford, 1928, Univ. 
Pr. x, 55 pp.; 42 pls. fol. "63 sh. 

Y. Todoroff, The Pagan Cults in 
Moesia Inferior. Sofia, 1928. 280 
pp. (in Bulgarian). S8vo. 

Wiirttembergische Landes-K unst- 
sammlungen. Antiken-Sammlung. 
Stuttgart, 1927, Kohlhammer. 8 
pp. S8vo. 

GREEK 


(Including also titles relating to Pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and 
to kindred peoples, and to monu- 
ments of Greek art wherever found.) 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Annual of the British School at 
Athens. No. XXVIII. Session 
1926-1927. London, 1929, Mac- 
millan. xii, 354 pp.; 23 pls.: 49 figs. 
8vo. Erich Aron, Die deutsche 
Erweckung des Griechentums durch 
Winckelmann und Herder. Heidel- 
berg, 1929, Niels Kampmann. 125 
pp. 8vo. 5 Mk. 

Kazimierz Bulas, Les _ illustrations 
antiques de I’lliade. Lwow, 1929. 
44 pp.; 68 figs. Svo. 12 fr. 


Jean Charbonneaux, L’art égéen. 


Paris, 1929, Van Oest. 60 pp.; 64 
pls. 36 fr. 


Gustave Fougéres, L’acropole 


d’Athénes. Le Parthénon. Paris, 
1927, Morancé. 16 pp.; 136 pls. 
fol——Sir James George Frazer, 
Graecia antiqua. Maps and Plates 
to Illustrate Pausanias’ Description 
of Greece. Explanatory Text by A 
W. Van Buren. London, 1930, Mac- 
millan. xii, 161 pp. 8vo. 25 sh. 


A. Gotsmich, Entwicklungsgang der 


kretischen Ornamentik. Augsburg, 
1927, Filser. 55 pp.; 32 figs. 4to. 


Jules Herbillon, Les cultes de Patras 


avec une prosopographie patréenne. 
Baltimore, 1929, The Johns Hopkins 
Pr. xvi, 184 pp. 8vo. $0.75. 

H. Holdt, H. v. Hofmannsthal, 
Griechenland. In erweiterter Form 
mit Erlauterungen von H. Bossert. 
Berlin, 1928 


C. M. Ivekovié, Bau- und Kunstdenk- 


male in Dalmatien. Bd. _ 1-6. 
Vienna, 1927, Schroll. 


S. Marinatos, La civilisation ancienne 


crétoise (In Greek). Paris, 1927, 
Maisonneuve. 226 pp.; 29 figs 

8vo.—Joh. Rich. Mucke, Die 
Urbevélkerung Griechenlands und 
ihre allmahliche Entwicklung zu 
Volksstimmen. Leipzig, 1927/28, 
Oswald Weigel. 8vo.——Orrie 
Miiller, Wege nach Hellas. Bremen, 
1928, Leuwer. 105 pp.; map; 44 
figs. 8vo. 6.50 Mk. Geo. E. 
Mylonas, Excavations at Olynthus. 
Part I: The Neolithic Settlement. 
Baltimore, 1929, The Johns Hopkins 
Press. xvii, 108 pp. 8vo. $1.75. 


Eduard Neuffer, Das Kostiim Alexan- 


ders des Grossen. Giessen, 1929. 
67 pp. 8vo. 


B. Pharmakowsky, Olbia Ausgrabun- 


gen, 1926. Odessa, 1929. 74 pp.; 
2 plans; 60 figs. S8vo. A. Plas- 
sart, Les sanctuaires et les cultes du 
mont Cynthe. Exploration arché- 
ologique de Délos. Paris, 1928. 
319 pp.; 6 pls.; 257 figs. 4to. 300 
fr. Frederik Poulsen, Den tidlig 
graeske Kunst. Copenhagen, 1929, 
Jespersen & Pio. 3 kr. Friedrich 
Preisigke, Wdérterbuch der griechi- 
schen Papyrusurkunden, mit Ein- 
schluss der griechischen Inschriften, 
Ostraka, Mumienschilder, usw., v. 
Emil Kiessling. Bd. I. Lfg. 1. 
Berlin, 1928, Selbstverlag der Erben. 
112 pp. 4to. 21 Mk. 


J. C. Ringwood, Agonistic Features of 


Local Greek Festivals, Chiefly from 
Inscriptional Evidence. Part I: 
Non-Attic, Mainland and Adjacent 


— 
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Islands, except Euboea. Pough- 
keepsie, 1927. 109 pp. 8vo. 

M. Schede, The Acropolis of Athens. 
Transl. by H. T. Price. London, 
1927, Batsford. 8vo.——G. A. S. 
Snijder, Het Ontstaan van den 
Proportie-Kanon bij de Grieken. 
Utrecht, 1928, Oosthoek. 41 pp. 
8vo.— Franz Studniczka, Uber die 
Anfange der griechischen Bildnis- 
kunst. Leipzig 1929.——Karl 
Sudhoff, Kos und Knidos. Munich, 
1927 

Charles Vellay, Les nouveaux aspects 
de la question de Troie. Paris, 
1929, “L’Acropole.” iv, 136 pp.; 
map; 2 figs. S8vo. 30 fr——C. W. 
Voligraff, Opgravingen te Argos. 
Amsterdam, 1928. 21 pp.; 17 pls. 
8vo. (Résumé in French.) 

Otto Walter, Fiihrer durch Griechen- 
land. Erstes Heft. Akropolis. 
Vienna, 1929, Oskar Héfels. 112 
pp.; 1 pl.; 1 map; 10 figs. 8vo. 4 
Mk. Th. Wiegand, Die milesische 
Landschaft (Hit 2. Milet). Mit 
Beitr. v. K. Krause, A. Rehm u. P. 
Wilski. Berlin, 1929, Schoetz & 
Co. vii, 49 pp.; 1 pl.; 24 figs. 4to. 
30 Mk. J. Winckelmann, Gedank- 
en iiber ‘die Nachahmung der 
griechischen Werke in der Mahlerey 
und Bildhauer Kunst. 1755. 
(Lichtdruckwiedergabe). Dresden, 
1928, Vereinigung der  Biicher- 
freunde. 40 pp. 8vo. 


II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


A. S. Arvanitopoulos, Graptai stélai 
Démétriados-Pagasén. Athens, 1928, 
Sakellarios. 179 pp.; 17 pls.; 203 
figs. fol. 

Hans Birger, Von den Tempeln der 
sizilischen Griechen. Hamburg, 
1929, Joh. Trautmann. 53, ii pp.; 
22 pls.; 5 figs. 6 Mk. Ernst 
Buschor, Die Tondicher der Akro- 
polis. I. Simen. Berlin, 1929, de 
Gruyter. 53 pp.; 12 pls.; 63 figs. 
fol. 60 Mk. 

R. M. Dawkins, edit., The Sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia at ‘Sparta. London, 
1929, Macmillan. xviii, 420 pp.; 
207 pls. 8vo. 5£. 5 sh. De- 
frasse, Lechat, Epidaure. Restaura- 
tion et description des principaux 
monuments du Hiéron, sanctuaire 
d’Asclépios. Paris, 1929, Baranger. 
43 pls.; 70 figs. 300 fr. 

Sir Arthur Evans, The Shaft-graves 
and Bee-hive Tombs of Mycenae and 
their Interrelation. London, 1929, 
Macmillan. xi, 93 pp.; 68 figs. 
8vo. 15 sh. 

Armin von Gerkan, Der Altar des 


Artemis-Tempels in Magnesia am 
Miaander. Berlin, 1929, Schoetz & 
Co. vi, 35 pp.; 10 pis.; 17 figs. 
. 12 Mk.——A,. von Ger! 
Fr. Krischen, Milet. Thermen un 
Palaestren. Berlin, 1928, Schoetz 
u. Co. vii, 196 pp.; 43 pls.; 141 figs. 
4to. 120 Mk. 

Walter Miller, Daedalus and Thespis. 
The Contributions of the Ancient 
Dramatic Poets to Our Knowledge 
of the Arts and Crafts of Greece. I. 
Architecture and Topography. New 
York, 1929, Macmillan. viii, 329 
pp. ‘sto. $5.50. Hans Mobius, 
Die Ornamente der griechischen 
Grabstelen klassischer und nachklass- 
ischer Zeit. Berlin, 1929, Heinrich 
— 97 pp.; 72 pls. 4to. 


cn picard, L’Acropole d’Athénes. 
Paris, 1929, Morancé. 44 pp.; 75 
pls. 8vo. ’400 fr. 

Max Raphael, Der dorische Tempel. 
Dargest. am Poseidontempel zu 
Paestum. Augsburg, 1930, Filser. 
132 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. 10 Mk. 

Carl Watzinger, Die griechische Grab- 
stele und der Orient. Stuttgart, 
1929, Kohlhammer. 29 pp.; figs. 
2.40 Mk.—Carl Weickert, Typen 
der archaischen Architektur in Grie- 
chenland und Kleinasien. Augs- 
burg, 1929, Benno Filser Verlag. 
iii, 199 pp. 8vo. 24 Mk. 


III. GREEK SCULPTURE 


C. Bliimel, Katalog der griechischen 
Skulpturen des fiinften und vierten 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Berlin, 1928, 
Schoetz & Co. vii, 81 pp.; 88 pls. 
20 figs. 4to. 60 Mk. 

Ludwig Curtius, Pentheus.: Berlin, 
1929, de a 28 pp.; 1 pl.; 
17 figs. 4to. Mk. 

Pericle Ducati, Florence, 
1929, F. le Monnier. 101. 

W. Hubbard, Tanagra Figures. New 
York, 1928, Macmillan. $3. 

Gottfried v. Luecken, Die Entwicklung 
der Parthenonskulpturen. Augs- 
burg, 1929, Filser. 125 pp.; 37 pls. 
8vo. 18 Mk. 

Valentin Miiller, Friihe Plastik in 
Griechenland und Vorderasien. Ihre 
Typenbildung von der neolitischen 
bis in die griechisch-archaische Zeit. 
Augsburg, 1929, B. Filser. x, 262 
pp.; 50 pls.; 452 figs. 4to. 50 Mk. 

Ch, Picard, P. de la Coste Messeliére, 
scole Frangaise d’Athénes. Fouilles 
de Delphes. IV. 2. Monuments 
figurés. Sculpture. Texte. Art 
archaique: Les trésors “ioniques.”’ 
Paris, 1928, de Boccard. ii, 196 pp.; 
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16 pls.; 81 figs. 4to. 200 fr.—— 
F. N. Pryce, Prehellenic and Early 
Greek (Catalogue of Sculpture, etc., 
of the British Muesum). London, 
1928, Brit. Museum. viii, 214 pp.; 
43 pls.; 246 figs. 8vo. 18 sh. 
Gisela M. A. Richter, The Sculpture 
and Sculptors of the Greeks. New 
Haven, 1928, Yale Univ. Pr. xxi, 
242 pp.; 4 pls.; 767 figs. 4to. $35. 
Ida Thallon-Hill, Lida Shaw King, 
Corinth; Vol. IV, pt. 1: Decorated 
Architectural Terra Cottas. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929, Harvard Univ. 
Pr. 132 pp.; 5 figs. $5. Th. 
Wiegand, Die altattische stehende 
Géttin in Berlin (Antike Denkmiier, 
Bd. IV, Heft. 2). Berlin, 1929, de 
Gruyter. 6pp.;8 pls.; figs. 60 Mk. 


IV. GREEK VASES AND 
PAINTING 


J. D. Beazley, Attic Black-Figure. A 
Sketch. London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford. 50 pp.;16 pls. 7 sh. 6d. 

A. Del Castillo Jurrita, La cultura del 
vaso campaniforme. Barcelona, 
1928. 216 pp.; 208 pls. 8vo. 

A. Furtwaengler, K. Reichold, Griech- 
ische Vasenmalerei. Serie 3, Lfg. 
5. Munich, 1927, Bruckmann. 59 
pp.; 10 pls. fol. 

Botho Graef, Ernst Langlotz, Die 
antiken Vasen von der Akropolis. 
Bd. II. Heft 1, 2. Berlin, 1929, 
de Gruyter. 10, 12 pp.; 36, 54 pls. 
fol. 60 Mk. Adolf Greifen- 
hagen, Eine attische schwartzfigure 
Vasengattung und die Darstellung 
des Komos in VI. Jahrhundert. 
Konigsberg, Pr., 1929, Grife & 
Unzer. 104 pp.; 5 pls.; 9 figs. 
8vo. 4.50 Mk. 

Walter Hahland, Vasen aus Meidias. 
Berlin, 1929, H. Keller. 24 pls.; 
47 figs. 22 Mk. 

Otto Kern, Georg Karo, Kriegsdaimon 
auf einem korintischen Aryballos. 
Menelaos auf einer friihattischen 
Vase (Sechsundzwanzigstes Hall- 
isches Winckelmannsprogramm). 
Halle a. S., 1928, Max Niemeyer. 
14 pp.; 1 pl.; 5 figs. 4to. 4 Mk. 

H. B. Walters, edit., Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum. Great Britain, fase. 
v. British Museum, fase. iv. Lon- 
don, 1929, British Museum. 22 
pp.; 48 pls. 8vo. 12 sh. 6 d. 
Fritz Weege, Der einschenkende 
Sat aus Sammlung Mengarini 
(Winckelmannsprogr. der Archiiol. 
Ges. zu Berlin. 89). 49 pp.; 2 pls.; 
36 figs. 4to. 16 Mk. 
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V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

H. Blaufuss, Die Inschriften von Kreta, 
Mykenae und Troja gelesen und 
erklirt. Niirnberg, 1928. J. L. 
Schrag. v, 332 pp. S8vo.—Emile 
Bourguet, Fouilles de Delphes. 
Tome - III: Epigraphie. Fase. 1: 
Inscriptions de |’entrée du sanctuaire 
au Trésor des Athéniens. Paris, 
1929, de Boccard. 235 pp.; 2 pls.; 
figs. 4to. 250 fr. 

Félix Durrbach, Inscriptions de Délos. 
Paris, 1929, _ Champion. 350 


pp. 4to. 300 fr. 

Fridericus Hiller de Gaertringen, edit., 
Inscriptiones Graecae. Vol. 4. In- 
scriptiones Argolidis. Editio minor. 
Fase. 1: Inscriptiones Epidauri. 
1929. xxxix, 220 pp.; 10 pls. 96 
Mk. J. J. E. Hondius, Supple- 
mentum epigraphicum  graecum. 
Vol. IV, fase. 1. Leyden, 1929, 
Sijthoff. 96 pp 

Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas 
pertinentes. Tome 4, fasc. 9. Paris, 
1928, Leroux. viii, 30 pp. 20 fr. 

B. D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar 
in the Fifth Century. Cambridge, 
1928, Harvard Univ. Pr. 138 pp.; 
2 pls. Ato. 

Anton von Premerstein, Die fiinf 
neugefundenen Edikte des Augustus 

Kyrene. Weimar, 1928, Bohlau. 
112 pp. 

Johannes Stroux, Leopold Wenger, 
Die Augustus-Inschrift auf dem 
Marktplatz von Kyrene (Abh. Bayer. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaft, XXXIV. 
Bd., 2. Abh.). Munich, 1928. 145 
pp. 8vo. 12 Mk. ‘Supplemen- 
tum Epigraphicum Graecum. Vol. 
fasc. II. Leyden, 1929, Sijthoff. 

92 pp. 8vo. Supplementum 
Epigraphic um Graecum. IV. 1. 
Leyden, 1929, Sijthoff. 96 pp. 
8vo. 8 fl. 

Natan S. Valmin, Inscriptions de la 
Messénie. Lund, 1929, Gleerup. 
48 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. 

VI. GREEK COINS 

E. Boehringer, Die Miinzen von 
Syrakus von 530-435 v. Chr. Ber- 
lin, 1929, de Gruyter. viii, 297 pp.; 
32 pls. 80 Mk. 

L. Forrer, Catalogue of the Weber 
Collection of Greek Coins. III, 1. 
London, 1926, Spink. 477 pp.; 146 
pls. 4to. 

S. W. Grose, Catalogue of the McLean 
Collection of Greek Coins. Vol. 
III: Asia Minor, Farther Asia, 
Egypt, Africa. Cambridge, 1929, 
Univ. Pr. vi, 507 pp.; 131 pls. 
8vo. 105 sh. 


il 
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ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating 
to the monuments of the Etruscans 
and other peoples who inhabited 
Italy before or contemporaneously 
with the Romans, as well as to Ro- 
man monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A. Agazzi, Il mosaico in Italia. Rac- 
colta di note storiche e tecniche. 
Milan, 1927, Hoepli. 7 pls.; 36 figs. 
8vo. M. Albertini, Roman Africa, 
A Series of Lectures Delivered in 
February and March 1922. Trans. 
by G. P. Churchill. Algiers, 1927, 
Pfister. 66 pp. 8vo. L. Arm- 
and-Calliat, Le sarcophage romain 
de Bourgneuf. Chalon-sur-Saéne, 
1927, Impr. Bertrand. 12 pp.; pls. 
4to. 
Bandinelli Ranuccio Bianchi, Sovana. 
Topografia ed arte. Contributo alla 
conoscenza dell’architettura etrusca. 
Florence, 1929, Rinascimento del 
libro. 146 pp.; 41 pls. Bildertaf- 
eln des etruskischen Museums der 
Ny Carlsberg-Glyptothek. Copen- 
hagen, 1928, Gad. 144 pp. 4 kr. 
Louis Blondel, La civilisation 
romaine dans le bassin du Léman. 
Lausanne, 1927, Société suisse de 
publicité. iv, 30 pp. 8vo. 
Giovanni Brusin, Aquileia. Guida 
storica e artistica, con prefazione di 
Roberto Paribeni. 1929, Edizione 
de La Panarie. 323 pp. Fr. 
Buli¢é, Palaéa cara Dioklecijana u 
Splitu. Zagreb, 1929, Matica 
Hrvatska. 284 pp.; 101 figs. 4to. 
Guido Calza, Gli scavi di Ostia. Iti- 
nerario per la visita alle rovine. Mi- 
lan, 1928, Bestetti e Tumminelli. 
34 pp.; 15 pls. J. Carcopino, 
Ostie (Les visites d’art).- Paris, 
1929, Laurens. 64 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
Pius Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 
Johannes Lietzmann, Specimina co- 
dicum Graecorum Vaticanorum (Ta- 
bulae in usum scholarum, hrsg. v. 
Johannes Lietzmann, Bd. I). 2. 
Ausgabe. Berlin, 1929, de Gruyter. 
xx, 16 pp.; 60 figs. 4to. 12 Mk. 
Antonio Cavallazzi, La _ stele 
etrusca di Novilara al duce caduto in 
battaglia (Nuovo studio di decifra- 
zione). Turin, 1928, Tip. CG. Crudo 
& Co. 16 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to— 
F. Ciarlanti, Africa Romana. Mi- 
lan, 1928, “Alpes.” 248 pp. 8vo. 
R. G. Collingwood, Roman 
Eskdale. Whitehaven, 1928, 
Whitehaven News. 51 pp.; 4 pls.; 
2 figs. Svo. 1 sh. Alessandro 
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Colombo, Milano preromana, romana 
e barbarica, con indice toponomastico 
a cura di Luigi Mario Capelli. Mi- 
lan, 1928, Famiglia Meneghina, 
editrice. 236 pp. 16mo. Gius. 
Cozzo, Ingegneria romana. Maes- 
tranze romane; struttore preromane; 
struttore romane; costruzione dell’- 
anfiteatro Flavio del Pantheon. 
Rome, 1928, Tip. Selecta. 320 pp.; 
127 pls. 8vo. Otto Cuntz, Iti- 
neraria Romana. Volumen prius, 
itineraria Antonini Augusti et Bur- 
digalense. Leipzig, 1929, Teubner. 
139 pp.; map. 12 Mk 


Maurice Dayet, Une divinité gallo- 


romaine a oreille d’animal. Survi- 
vances préhistoriques a l’époque 
barbare. Besancon, 1929, Imprim- 
erie de l'Est. 11 pp. A. Della 
Seta, Italia antica. Dalla caverna 
preistorica al palazzo imperiale. 2. 
ed. Bergamo, 1928, Istituto ital. 
d’arti graf. 509 pp. 8vo. 
Deutsches Archiologisches Institut. 
Rémisch-germanische Kommission. 
Berichte 16-17. Frankfurt a. M., 
1927-29, Baer & Co. Viadimir 
Dimitrescu, L’eta del ferro nel Piceno 
fino all’ invasione dei Galli-Senoni. 
Bucharest, 1929, Universal. 215 
pp.; 9 pls.; numerous figs. 4to. 
P. Donati, Q. Giglioli, Arte 
etrusca. Milan, 1927, Lucini. 267 
pp.; figs. 8vo. F. Donnadieu, 
La Pompéi de la Provence. Fréjus 
(Forum Julii). Paris, 1927, Cham- 
pion. x, 251 pp.; 117 figs. 8vo. 
. Drencker, E. Kriiger, H. 
Lehmann, H. Wachtler, Die trierer 
Kaiserthermen. Abt. I. Ausgrab- 
ungsbericht und grundsitzliche Un- 
tersuchungen rémischer Thermen. 
Augsburg, 1929, Benno Filser Verlag. 
xl, 344 pp. 4to. 


Franciscus Ehrle, Paulus Liebaertf, 


Specimina codicum Latinorum Vati- 
canorum. (Tabulae in usum scho- 
larum, hrsg. v. Johannes Lietzmann, 
Bd. 3). Berlin, 1927, de Gruyter. 
40 pp.; 50 figs. 4to. 15 Mk. 
Wilhelm Engelmann, New Guide to 
Pompeii. 2nd rev. ed. Leipzig, 
1929, Engelmann. v, 201 pp.; 
map; 141 figs. 8vo. 3 Mk.—— 
Emile Espérandieu, La Maison Car- 
rée & Nimes. Paris, 1929, Laurens. 
64 pp.; 42 pls. 12mo.— Emile 
Espérandieu, Recueil général des 
bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la 
Gaule romaine. Tome X. Paris, 
1928, Impr. Nationale. 291 pp.; 
pls. 4to. 110fr. M. A. Evelein, 
Beschrijving van de verzameling van 
het Museum G. M. Kam te Nij- 
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megen. De Romeinsche lampen. 
The Hague 1928, Nijhoff. 76 pp.; 
20 pls. (233 figs.). 5 f. 
Robert Forrer, Petit guide illustré du 
Musée préhistorique et gallo-romain 
(palais de Rohan) et du Musée 
lapidaire (palais du Rhin). 2° édit. 
Strasbourg, 1927. iv, 30 pp.; 4 pls.; 
17 figs. 8vo. Fritz Fremersdorf, 
Die Denkmiler des rémischen 
I. Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter. 13 
pp.; 150 pls. 8vo. 5 Mk.— 
Fr. Fremersdorf, Neuerwerbungen 
der rémischen Abteilung des Wallraf- 
Richartz-Museums waihrend der 
Jahre 1923-1927 (Die Denkmiler 
des rémischen Kiln. Bd.I.). Ber- 
lin, 1928, de Gruyter. 13 pp.; 150 
pls. 8vo. 5 Mk. 
Henri Gadeau, Georges Poulain, Ré- 
sultats des fouilles gallo-romaines 
effectuées au camp de Vernonnet, 
commune de Vernon (Eure). Rouen, 
1928. 27 pp.; 6 pls.; figs. S8vo. 
3 Gibert-Combe, Les anciens monu- 
ments de Provence. Alyscamps 
d’Arles. Arles, 1927, Impr. nouvelle. 
32 pp.; figs. 16mo. A. Giussani, 
AntichitA romane e preromane di 
Como, Varese, Canton Ticino. 
Como, 1927. 103 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
Anton Gnirs, Die romischen 
Schutzbezirke an der oberen Donau. 
Augsburg, 1929, Verlag Benno Filser. 
16 pp.; 6 figs. S8vo. Peter Goess- 
ler, Arae Flaviae. Fiihrer durch die 
Altertumshalle der Stadt Rottweil. 
Augsburg, 1928, Benno Filser. vi, 
114 pp.; 25 pls.; 23 figs. 5 Mk.—— 
A. de Gregorio, Sulle selci preis- 
toriche delponte di Veja (provincia 
di Verona). Palermo, 1927, Tip. 
ee del povero. 5 pp.; pls. 
to. 
Geoffrey Bret Harte, The Villas of 
Pliny. Boston, 1929, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $7.50. 
An Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
ments in London. Vol. III. Ro- 
man London. 1928. 
P. H. Lawson, Schedule of the Roman 
Remains of Chester. Chester, 1929, 
Lawson. maps; plans. 1 sh. 
Siegfried Loeschcke, Die Erfor- 
schung des Tempelbezirkes im Alt- 
bachtale zu Trier. Berlin, 1928, 
Trier-Kommission, Ostallee 44, 
Trier. vii, 46 pp.; 30 pls.; plan. 
3.40 Mk——wWilhem Ludowici, 
Katalog v. Stempel-Namen und 
Bilder rémischer Tépfer, Legions- 
a Formen von Sigillata 
anderen Gefissen aus meinen 
Ausgrabungen in Rheinzabern, 1901- 
1914. Jockgrim (Palatinate), 1928, 


Paolo Orsi, Per |’archeologia. 
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Carl Ludowici. 302 pp.; pls. 4to. 
——Giuseppe Lugli, The Classical 
Monuments of Rome and its Vicin- 
ity. Vol.I. The Zonaarchaeologica 
Rome, 1929. Vilh. 
Undersékningar i Roms _ topografi. 
Géteborg, 1929, Eranos’ férlag. vi, 
138 pp. 8vo. 6 kr. 


D. A. Mackenzie, Rome through Five 


Centuries. An Historical Survey 
from Karly Times to the Beginning 
of the Christian Era. London, 
1928, Blackie. 5 sh. Amedeo 
Maiuri, Visioni italiche: Pompei. 
Novara, 1928, Istituto Agostino. 
F. Mastrigli, Acque, acquedotti e 
fontane di Roma. I, Il. Rome, 
1928. 313, 516 pp. 8vo. G. 
Matherat, Autour d’un ‘“‘castellum” 
(Saigneville) du Beauvaisis. Paris, 
1928, Saffroy. Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome. VI. 
1927, American Acad. in Rome. 
168 pp.; 58 pls. VII, 1929. 226 
pp.; 21 pls. 4to. Franz Messer- 
schmidt, Beitriige zur Chronologie 
der etruskischen Wandmalerei. Esch- 
enhagen, 1928, Ohlau u. Schl. 64 
pp. 8vo. 2 Mk. S. N. Miller, 
The Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick 
on the Antonine Wall. Glasgow, 
1928, Jackson, Wylie. xvii, 63 pp. 
8vo. 12sh.6d. M. L. B. Morel, 
Notes archéologiques sur Andancette. 
Valence, 1928, Impr. Valentinoise. 
8 pp.; pls.; figs. 8vo. Hans 
Miihiestein, Die Kunst der Etrusker. 
Bd. 1: Die Urspriinge. Berlin, 1929, 
Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt. 241 
pp.; pls.; figs. 24 Mk. Hans 
Miihlestein, Uber die Herkunft der 
Etrusker. Berlin, 1929, Frankfurter 
Verlagsanstalt. viii, 81 pp. 4to. 
5 M Mygind, De nye Ud- 
ninger i ‘Pompei. Copenhagen, 
1928, Pio. 85 pp. 8vo. 
Nachmanson, Vulci. Ett hundra- 


‘arsminne och’ en &terblick pi den 


grekiska vasforskningens historia. 
Stockholm, 1928, A. Norstedt & 
Séners. 60 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 4.75 
kr. 


Rome, 
1927, Tip. del Senato. 17 pp. 8vo. 
—Orvieto Etrusca, a cura del 
Podesta di Orvieto. Rome, 1928, 
Tipogr. del Senato. 82 pp.; 12 pls.; 
plan. 4to. 


E. Panaitescu, Le lime dacique. Bu- 


charest, 1928, Cultura Nationala. 
16 pp.; 8 pls. Papers of =» 
British School at Rome. Vol. 

London, 1929, Macmillan. «xi, 13 
pp.; 28 pls. 4to. 63 
H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Le- 
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gions. Oxford, 1928, Clarendon Pr. in Letchworth Museum. Letch- 
vi, 292 pp. 15 sh——Samuel Ball worth, 1928. 24 pp. 8vo. 
Platner, A Topographical Dictionary Tessa ‘Verney Wheeler, The Caerleon 
of Ancient Rome. Completed and Amphitheatre: A Summary. Lon- 
revised by Thomas Ashby. Oxford, don, 1928. 32 pp.; 13 figs. 
1929, Univ. Pr. xxiii, 608 pp.; 
figs. ; plan. 8vo. 35 sh. Pom- II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 
pei. Nuovi scavi nella via dell’ itettura mi : - 
Abbondanza (Opere Monumentali). 1927, 
Milan, 1928, Hoepli. 116 pp. 4to. | 481 pls. fol——R. Artioli, Castel 
N. Putorti, La grande Re Bz10. S. Angelo. Mausoleo di Adriano in 
— _ 52 pp.; pls.; maps; Roma. Storiae descrizione. Guida 
F. Louis Ritter, Les ponts romains de — Mag- 
Thielle et de La Broye. F —— Auguste Choisy, L’art de batir chez les 
1927, Fragniére. iv, 56 pp.; figs. Romains. Paris, 1929, G. Baranger. 
8vo.—-Rodet, Le culte des sources | 94 pis.; 100 figs. 4to. 150 fr. 
thermales a l’époque gallo-romaine. | Gr, Fiorescu, Arcul de triumf al lui 
Paris, 1928, Leroux. 4 8vo. Constantin cel mare. Bucharest, 
——C. Rossi, M. Bordi, edit., Visioni 1927, Bibliofila. 79 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
italiche. Vol. II: Il lago di Como. 100 Lei. 
Novara, 1927, Istit. Geogr ; Ps Enrico Ghezzi, Sciacca antica; Terme 
Agostini. 106 pp.; 12 pls.; 173 figs. Selinuntine. Palermo, 1927, Tip. 
4to.——_M. Rostovtzeff, Mystic Sanzo. viii, 158 pp. 8vo. 
Italy. New York, 1928, Holt. 176 | ¢, Nispi-Landi, Publio Elio Adriano, 
pp.; 26 pis. Syo. imperatore. Villa Elia Tiburtina 
Savona nella preistoria e nella storia. e Tivoli. Rome, 1927. 186 pp. 
Savona, 1928. 264 pp. Svo.— 8vo.—Ferdinand Noack, Triumph 
Eva Schmidt, Studien zum barberin- und Triumphbogen. Leipzig, 1928 
ischen Mosaik in Palestrina (Zur Teubner. 54 pp.; 39 pls. See. : 
Kunstgeschichte des Auslandes. | p Paribeni, La Villa Adriana a Tivoli. 
Hft. 127). Strasbourg, 1929, J. H. Milan, 1928, Treves. 81. 
Ed. Heitz. 96 pp.; 11 pls.; 19 figs. : , 
Svo. 10 Mk.—— A. Schuien, III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


mantia. Bd. IV: die Lager bei 
Renieblas. Munich, 1928, Bruck- | Franz Winter, Kunstgeschichte in 


xi 82 ols.: Bildern. I. Das Altertum. 13. 
2 maps; 32 | Rémische Skulptur. Leipzig, 1927, 
J. Serra Vilaré, ex- Kroner. 40 pp.; figs. 4to. 
cavaciones practica as en la Ne- 
crépolis romano-cristiana de Tarra- IV. AND 
gona. Madrid, 1929. 4to. 11.50 PAINTIE 
pes. F. Stahi, Rom. DasGesicht | Corpus vasorum antiquorum. Italia. 
der ewigen Stadt. Berlin, 1929, Fasc. 4. Museo provinciale Castro- 
Mosse. 202 pp.; 84 figs. 8vo. mediano di Lecce. Milan, 1928, 
F. Steffens, Lateinische Paliogra- Bestetti e Tumminelli. 76 pp.; 25 
phie. 2. Aufl. Berlin, 1929, de pls. 4to. Ludwig Curtius, Die 
Gruyter. xl pp.; 125 pls. fol. 90 Wandmalerei in yer Leipzig, 
Mk. Eugenie Strong, Art in 1929, E. A. Seemann. 432 pp.; 
Ancient Rome. 2 vols. London, 12 pls.; 226 figs. 60 Mk.” 
1929, Heinemann. xvi, Ree viii, | Fr. Fremersdorf, Spiitrémische geschliff- 
221 pp.; 584 figs. 8vo. sh. ene Glasschale. Ein neuer Fund 

Btruschi. Vol. Com- der Abt. d. Wallraf-Richartz- 
itato Permanente |’Etruria. Museums. Diisseldorf, 1929. 
Florence, 1929. Rinascimento del | F. Knipowitsch, Die Keramik rémischer 
Libro. 593 pp.; 61 pls.; figs. 8vo. Zeit aus Olbia in der Sammlung der 

J. Toutain, Chronique des fouilles Eremitage. Frankfurt a. M., 1929, 

d’Alésia. La campagne de 1924. Joseph Baer & Co. 55 pp.; 9 pls.; 
Paris, 1929, E. Leroux. 18 pp.; pls. 13 figs. 4to. F. Knipowitsch, 
10 fr. La campagne de 1925. 37 Untersuchungen zur Keramik rém- 
pp.; pls. 10 fr. ischer Zeit aus den Griechenstidten 
atiana Warsher, Pompeii. Rome, an der Nordkiiste des Schwarzen 
1929, Industria Tipografica Imperia. Meeres. I (Materialien zur rém- 
Vii, 154 pp. Percival Westell, isch-germanischen Keramik. 4). 
Roman and Pre-Roman Antiquities | Frankfurt a. M., 1929, Baer & Co. 
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Pirro Marconi, La pittura dei Romani. | Dom Fernand Cabrol, Dom Henri 
Rome, 1928, Biblioteca d’ Arte. Leclerq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie. Fasc. 
V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS Ixxxvi-Ixxxvii 
R. Doranlo, Epigraphie antique de la Col 
civitas des Lexovii. Joigny, 1928, 2551. oe F. Camozzini, uate 
Vullies. 74 pp.; pls. 8 wees P Francesco nell’arte. Turin, 1927, 
Emile Esperandieu, Inscriptions latines Lattes. 70 pp.; 64 pls. 8vo. 
de Gaule (Narbonnaise). Fasc. 1. A. Cantos, Toledo. Toledo, 1927 
Paris, 1929, Leroux. 128 pp. 8vo. Meuse 45 pp.; 11 figs. i 
Paul Lehmann, Sammlungen und Er- | Carlos ‘Cecchelli, Saint-Pierre et les 
érterungen lateinischer Abkiirzungen Palais du Vatican. Trad. francaise 
im Altertum und Mittelalter. Mu- de Maxime Formont. Paris, 1927 
nich, _1929, Oldenbourg. 60 pp. Nilsson. 193 pp.; figs. Ato. é 
4to. 7 Mk. G. Charbonneaux, Reims au lende- 
Emilio Magaldi, Di Proculo, principe main de la guerre. Paris, 1928 
dei panettieri, e studioso anche. Budry. Folio of 138 pls.’ Folio. 
Naples, 1928. 15 pp.; 1 fig. 8vo. Le Chiese di Bologna illustrate, 
Ettore de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafi- con cenni sulle tradizioni religiose 
co di Antichita Romane. Italia— della citta. Bologna, 1927, Zani- 
Judex. Fasc. 4. Rome, 1928, Soc. xii. 188 pP.; figs. 16mo 
An. Editrice Sapientia. 40 pp. Alex. Cingria, Der Verfall der 
41. kirchlichen Kunst. Uebersetzt von 
VI. ROMAN COINS L. Birchler. 
v, 77 pp. 8vo. Ab . Clerval 
Harold Mattingly, Edw. A. Chartres; sa ca- 
The Roman Imperial Coinage. V, thédrale; ses monuments. 5° edit. 
1927, Spink. xv, 424 Chartres, 1927, Impr. Durand. 236 
12 pls. 4to. pp.; figs. 16mo. 
J. Daymard, Le vieux Cahors. Cahors, 
CHRISTIAN ART 1927, figs. 8vo. 
I GENERAL AND ~ We eonna, vollections arché- 
TE ologiques et historiques (de Genéve). 
MISCELLANEOUS Moyen Age et temps modernes. 
Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia. I-III. Geneva, 1929. 163 pp.; 16 pls. 
Barcelona, 1925-27. Dorothy 8vo. Louis Dimier, L. Reau, 
Noyes Arms, Churches of France. Histoire de la peinture frangaise 
New York, 1929, Macmillan, 194 depuis les origines jusqu’A David. 
pp.; figs. 4to. $20. 3 vols. Paris, 1925-27, Van Oéest. 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard, Major Ernestus Diehl, Inscriptiones 
Thomas Shepard, Arms and Blazons Latinae Christianae veteres. III. 
of the Colleges of Oxford. Oxford, 3. Berlin, 1929, Weidmann. 80 
1929, University Pr. 62 pp.; 23 pls. pp. 5 Mk. III, 4, 80 pp. 5 Mk. 
12mo. 3 sh. 6 d. ‘W. Barry, | Edicole, lapidi e monumenti funerari. 
Roma Sacra. Essays on Christian Florence, 1927, Ars nova. 50 pls. 
Rome. London, 1927, Longmans. 4to. Hans Eitel, Alte eichstatter 
vi, 250 pp. 8vo.——G. Bono, P. M. Grabmale. Wiirzburg, 1927, Selbst- 
Angelo, M. Labo, Le chiese di Gen- verlag. 8 pp.; 20 pls. 4to. 
ova illustrate. Nostra Signora dei Isabelle Errera, Répertoire abrégé 
Servi. Genoa, 1927, Tip. Arcives- d’iconographie. 1° fascicule. Brus- 
covile. 44 pp.; 12 pls. 16mo. sels, 1929. xxiv, 309 pp. S8vo. 
Reinhold Bosch, Die alte Kirche von | Giulio Ferrari, Gli stili nella forma ™e 
Seengen. Aarau, 1927, Sauerlaend- nel colore. Rassegna dell’arte antica 
er. 16 pp. 8vo. Louis Bré- e moderna di tutti paesi. II: 
hier, L’art chrétien; son développe- Cristiano primitivo, bizantino-arabo. 
ment iconographique des origines 4 Turin, 1927, Crudo. 14 pp.; 40 
nos jours. Nouv. édit. Paris, 1927, pls. fol. Abel Fabre, Manuel 
Laurens. 480 pp.; 16 pls.; 290 figs. d’art chrétien. Paris, 1928, Blond 
4to. 100 fr. O. V. Brusié, Nasa et Gay. xvi, 459 pp.; 508 pls. 
svetohranista Nase slike. (Descrip- 8vo.— Abel Fabre, Pages d'art 
tion des objets d’art conservés dans chrétien. Etudes d’architecture, de 
les églises franciscaines de Dalmatie). peinture, de sculpture et d’iconog- 
Split, 1927, Eukaristyski Glasnik. raphie. Nouv. édit. Paris, 1927, 
figs. 4to. Maison de la Bonne Presse. vi, 634 
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pp.; 404 figs. 4to.—Farbige Ge- 
Bacilly; les vitraux, leur histoire, 


milde-Wiedergaben. Systemat- 
isches Verzeichnis von 3000 farben- leurs lecons. -Avranches, 1927, 
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France. Boston, 1929, Houghton. | Wilhelm Neuss, Kunstgabe des Vereins 
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Nouvelles. 96 pp.; figs. 8vo. trate: San Carlo 4 Catinari. Rome, 
Rich. Hoffmann, Das Marienmiinster 1927, Grafia. 55 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
zu Ettal im Wandel der Jahrhun- | Pierre Paris, La peinture espagnole 
derte. Augsburg, 1927, Filser. ix, depuis les origines jusqu’au debut du 
159 pp.; 48 pls. 4to. XIXe¢ siécle. Paris, 1928, Van Oest. 
Friedrich Kempf, Das freiburger Miins- 48 pp.; 64 pls. 8vo. F. Podrei- 
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8vo. 
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A. Poellmann, Kunst und Kirchen 
in Hallenberg. Wiesbaden, 1927, 
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Church, Yorkshire, Drawn, Meas- 
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Whitehead. 26 pp. 8vo. 3. sh. 
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l’ancierne France. La Normandie; 
Calvados. I. Recueil de documents 
d’architecture civile de Il’époque 
médiévale au XVIII° siécle. Paris, 
1927, Contet. 8 pp. 70 pls. fol. 
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1927, Bild-Archiv. 16 pp.; 12 pls. 
8vo.—Mary Simpson, Kirkstall 
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Mk. 
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G. Agnello, Siracusa medievale. 


Mon- 
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Nicholas, Barfreystone. Dover, 
1928, Giraud. iii, 28 pp. 8vo. 
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tines du monastére de Néréz. Jour- 
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Christliche Friihzeit und mittelalter- 
liche Dome. Leipzig, 1927, See- 
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Seb. Bestieler, Der brixener 
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Renaissance. Munich, 1927, Call- 
wey. 97 pp.; 78 figs. 4to. 
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taneo. 17 pp. 8vo. Bacile di 
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pp.; figs. 8vo. Karel Chaura, 
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Denar; eine numismatische Studie. 
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sity Press. x, 148 pp. fol.—— 
Paul Cordonnier-Détrie, Le chateau 
de Courcelles-au-Maine. Notes et 
croquis. Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1927, 
Impr. Danpeley-Gouverneur. 104 
pp.; figs. 4to. - A, Cram, 
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Early Abbasids and Tilinids. New 
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Abbé S. Daugé, L’église de Sainte- 


Germaine de Soldunum; étude ar- 
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Cocharaux. 10 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
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sels, 1927, Presses de Phobel. 4 pp.; 
24 pls. 4to. 
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sur la miniature en Bohéme 4 la fin 
de Romane). Prague, 
1927. Rich. Kyrieleis, Die Miins- 
terkirche St. Bonifatii zur Hameln. 
Wienhausen, 1927, Niedersiichs- 
isches Bild-Archiv. 16 pp.; 12 pls. 
8vo. 
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Aarao de Lacerda, O panteom dos La peinture byzantine. Paris, 1928, 


Lemos na Trofa do Vouga. Oporto, 
1928, the author. 94 pp.; pls. 4to. 
Martin Lang, Joachim Lutz, 
Burg Rotenberg. Heidelberg, 1927, 
Horning. 15 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 
Otto Lanz, Die Miinzen und Medail- 
len von Ravensburg im Verlaufe 
seiner Miinzgeschichte. Stuttgart, 
1927, Rosenstein. x, 206 pp.; 6 pls. 
4to.—-V. Leroquais, Les Livres 
d’Heures manuscrits de la BPibli- 
othéque Nationale. 3 vols. Paris, 
1927. Louis Liévre, La monnaie 
et le change en Bourgogne, sous les 
ducs Valois. Dijon, 1929. 170 pp. 
8vo. Vilh. Lorenzen, De danske 
Johannitter klosters Bygningshis- 
torie. Copenhagen, 1927,Gad. 112 
pp.; figs. 8vo. Helmut Lother, 
Der Pfau in der altchristlichen 
Kunst, Leipzig, 1929, Dieterich. 
iv, 87 pp.; 6 pls. S8vo. 5.50 Mk. 
Mgr. H. K. Mann, Tombs and Por- 
traits of the Popes of the Middle 
Ages. London, n. d., Sheed & 
Ward. viii, 152 pp. 8vo. 15 sh. 
J. B. Marcaggi, La cathédrale 
d’Ajaccio. Ajaccio, 1927, Rom- 
baldi. 16 pp.; figs. S8vo. Violet 
R. Markham, Romanesque France. 
New York, 1929, Dutton. 538 pp.; 
map; figs. 8vo. $7. Leonid 
Matzulewitsch, Byzantinische An- 
tike. Studien auf Grund der Silber- 
zefiisse der Ermitage (Archaologische 
Mitteilungen aus Russischen Samm- 
lungen, hrsg. v. B. Pharmakovskyf, 
G. Rodenwaldt, etc., Bd. II). Ber- 
lin, 1929, de Gruyter. xii, 150 pp.; 
50 pls.; 51 figs. 4to. 90 Mk. 
August L. Mayer, Gotik in Spanien. 
Leipzig, 1928, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. vii, 299 pp.; 155 figs. S8vo. 
E. Mertens, Der Brakteaten- 
fund von Nordhausen. Halle, 1929, 
A. Riechmann & Co. 178 pp.; 27 
pls.; map; 41 figs. Adolf Mett- 
ler, Kloster Alpirsbach. Augsburg, 
1927, Filser. 26 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Adolf Mettler, Kloster Bebenhausen. 
Augsburg, 1927, Filser. 43  pp.; 
figs. S8vo. Walther Merz, Fried- 


rich Hegi, Die Wappenrolle von | 
Ziirich. Ein heraldisches Denkmal | 


des XIV. Jahrhunderts in getreuer 
farbiger Nachbildung des Originals. 
I. Zurich, 1927, Orell Fiissli. xii, 


56pp.;8pls. 4to. V.K. Mjasoe- | 


dov, Les fresques byzantines de 
Spas-Nereditsa. Paris, 1928, Polon- 
ski. 15 pp.;8l pls. 4to.——Bruno 
Molajoli, Gentile da Fabriano. Fab- 
riano, 1927, Tip. Gentile. 125 pp.; 
10 pls. 16mo. Paul Muratoff, 


Les éditions G. Crés et Ci*. 182 pp.; 
256 pls. 4to. 


| Alb. Neukirch, Kloster Wienhausen. 


Wienhavsen, 1{27, Bildarchiv. 20 
pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 

Magnus Olsen, Haakon Shetelig, Kar- 

stad-ristningen runer og_ hellerist- 
ninger. Bergens Muscums Arbok, 
1929. Historisk-antikvarisk rekke, 
No. 1. Bergen, 1929, Bergens Mu- 
seum. 66. pp. 8vo.——Henri 
Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Paris, 1929, H. Cham- 
pion. 66 pp.; 140 pls. 750 fr. 
A. Orlandos, *ApxtrexTo- 
vh. Athens, 1927, Publication du 
Ministére de I’Instruction Publique. 
88 pp.; 133 figs. 4to. 

Otto Piicht, Oesterreichische Tafelmal- 
erei der. Gotik. Augsburg, 1929, 
Benno Filser. 96 pp.; figs. 
Pancotti, La chiesa di 8. Brigida. 
Placentia, 1929, Tip. del Maino. 
175 pp.; 31 ’pls. 8vo.—René 
Parmentier, L’église de Rieux 
(Oise). Laval, 1927, Impr. Bar- 
néoud. 23pp .; pls.; figs. 8vo. 
Jan Petersen, Vikingetidens Smyk- 
ker utgit av Stavanger Museum. 
Stavanger, 1928, Dreyers Grafiske 
Anstalt. iv, 222 pp. 8vo. Hans 
Pfeifer, Glockengiessergeschlechter 
im Lande Braunschweig. Braunsch- 
weig, 1927, Appelhans. 119 pp.; 
68 figs. 8vo. M. Pittaluga, La 
pittura italiana del quattrocento. 
Florence, 1929, Nemi. A. Kings- 
ley-Porter, Spanish Romanesque 
Sculpture (Pegasus Press: Pantheon 
Series). 2 vols. New York, 1929, 
Harcourt. 360 pp.; pls. $63. 
Abbé J. Prajoux, Les chiteaux his- 
toriques du Roannais. Roanne, 
1927, Impr. Souchier. ii, 313 pp.; 
figs. 4to. 

Aldo Raimondi, Raccolta di disegni, 
schizzi, dettagli d’arte decorativa 
attraverso i tempi. II (Arte medi- 
oevale). Rome, 1927, Tip. Albrighi 
Segati. 37 pp.; figs. 8vo. M. 
Rosemberg, Der Goldschmiede 
Merkzeichen. Vol. IV. Ausland 
und Byzanz. Berlin, 1928. 821 
pp. 8vo. M. N. Rostovtseff, 
Skythika. Prague, 1929, Semina- 
rium Kondakovianum. 48 pp.; 11 
pls. 4to. 

Arménag Bey Sakisian, La miniature 
persane du au XVII° siécle. 
Paris, 1929, Van Oest. xiii, 175 pp.; 
106 pls. 4to. E. Sandberg-Va- 
vala, La croce dipinta italiana e 
liconografia della Passione. Ver- 
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= 1929 943 pp.; 4 pls.; 
Miquel, La 
mig-eval catalano. II, 
trecentistes. 2 vols. Barcelona, 
1928, Babra. $22.——O. Elfrida 
Saunders, English Illumination (Pe- 
gasus Press: Pantheon Series). 2 
vols. New York, 1929, Harcourt. 
259 pp.; 129 pls. 4to. %56.—— 
Max Schefold, Kloster Obermarchtal. 
gees. 1927, Filser. 40 pp.; figs. 
8vo. udwig Schmieder, Das 
Benediktinerkloster St.  Blasien. 
Augsburg, 1929, Benno Filser. xv, 
247, 128 pp.; 123 figs. 4to. 60 
Mk. Hermann Schmitz, Schloss 
Freienwalde. Berlin, 1927, Was- 
muth. 48 9 pls.; 16 figs. 4to. 
René Schneider, L’art frangais. 
Moyen 4ge, origines, art roman, art 
gothique du XIII* siécle. Paris, 
1928, Laurens. 244 pp.; 130 figs. 
8vo. 20 fr. Percy Ernest 
Schramm, Die deutschen Kaiser und 
K6nige in Bildern ihrer Zeit. I. 
Teil, bis zur Mitte des XII. Jhrdt. 
(751-1152). Leipzig, 1928, Teub- 
ner. 2 vols. 240 pp.; 135 pls. 
R. Seehausen, Die Elisabethkirche zu 
Marburg. Ein Fihrer. Marburg, 
1927, Elwert. 54 pp.; pls. 8vo. 


di Roma, e del Lazio nel medio evo. 


Rome, 1927, Societa di storia patria. 
xii, 369 pp.; 115 pls. fol. 
Haakon Shetelig, Queen Asa’s Sculp- 
tors. London, 1928, Burlington 
House. 45 pp.; 21 figs. 8vo. 
Henry Soulange-Bodin, 
de Normandie. I. Chateaux du Cal- 
vados et de la Manche. Paris, 
1928, Van Oest. xxii, 135 pp. 8vo. 
Henry Soulange-Bodin, Les ché- 
teaux de Normandie. II: Les cha- 
teaux de la Seine-Inférieure de 
l’Eure et de d’Orne. Paris, 1929, 
Van Oest. 202 pp.; 78 pls. 250 fr. 
G. Soulier, Cimabue, Duccio et 
les premiéres écoles de Toscane a 
propos de la Madone Gualino. 
Paris, 1929, Champion. R. Spi- 
nelli, Le chiese di Roma illustrate. 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva. 
Rome, 1927, Treves. 94 pp.; figs. 
16mo. Hans Sticklein, Meister- 
werk der tiirkischen Museen zu 
Konstantinopel. Bd. V. Waffen. 
Berlin, 1929, de Gruyter. A. 
Strempel, Die Rettung des mainzer 
Domes. Mainz, 1928. 141 pp.; 
135 figs. Inn. M. Strunk, Fra 
Angelico aus dem Dominikaneror- 
den. 3. Aufl. Miinchen-Gladback, 
1927, Kithlen. xv, 224 pp.; 179 
figs. 4to. G. Swarzenski, Rosy 
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i , Die illuminierten Hand- 
schriften und Einzelminiaturen in 
frankfurter Besitz. Frankfurt-a.-M.., 
1929, Baer. 307 pp.; 85 pls. 4to. 


Viktor Thiel, Die landesfiirstliche Burg 


in Graz und ihre historische Ent- 
wicklung. Graz, 1927, Moser. viii, 
72 pp.; 33 figs. 4to. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson, Tattershall: the 
Manor, the Castle, the Church. 
Lincoln, 1928, Ruddock. iv, 34 pp. 
8vo. A. Hamilton Thompson, The 
Building of York Minster. London, 
1927, S. P. C. K. 8vo. Pietro 
Toesca, Florentine Painting of the 
Trecento. New York, 1929, Har- 
court. 201 pp.; figs. 4to. $42. 

P. Ambrosius Trafojer, Das 
Kloster Gries (Bolzano). Sarnen, 
1927, Pfammatter. 269 pp.; 52 
figs. 8vo. 


Gius. Vaja, Memorie della chiesa di 


Civezzano. Trento, 1927, Arti Gra- 
fiche Tridentum. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 
16mo.——Adolfo Venturi, Giovanni 
Pisano (Pegasus Press: Pantheon 
Series). New York, 1929, Har- 
court. 190 pp.; pls. $42. Arn. 
Verdiani-Bandi, I castelli della Val 
d’Orcia e la Republica di Siena. 
2* ediz. Siena, 1927, Tip. Turbanti. 
360 pp.; 22 pls. 8vo. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. A Picture 
Book of English Domestic Silver. 
Pt. 1 (14th-16th Century). Lon- 
don, 1929, Stationery Office. 24 
pp. 8vo. 6d. Albert Visart de 
Bocarmé, De l’origine de quelques 
types monétaires belges. Anvers, 
1929. 18 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 

P. Vitry, La sculpture frangaise sous 
le régne de Saint Louis (1226-1270). 
Florence, 1929, Panthéon. 102 pp.; 
90 pis. P. Vitry, M. Aubert, 
Gothic Sculpture in France. 2 vols. 
New York, 1929, Harcourt. %63. 


A. Warburg, Israhel van Meckenham, 


sein Leben, sein Werk, und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Kunst des ausgeh- 
enden XV. Jahrhunderts. Bonn, 
1929, Schroeder. 128 pp.; 47 pls. 

Konrad Weiss, Das gegenwirt- 
ige Problem der Gotik. ier 4 
1927, Filser. 52 pp. 8vo. ‘ 
Wellstein, Kloster Marienstatt. 
Augsburg, 1927, 47 pp.; 
16 figs. 8vo. ——H. C. Whaite, St. 
Christopher in English Mediaeval 
Wall Painting. London, 1929, 
Benn. 44 pp.; 36 pls. 10 sh. 6 d. 

Richard Wiebel, Kloster Irsee. 
Augsburg, 1927, Filser. 27 pp.; 15 
figs. Svo.——W. Worringer, Form- 
problem der Gotik. “Munich, 1927, 
Piper. vii, 132 pp. 8vo. 
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Ernst Zimmermann, Meisterwerk der 
tiirkischen Museen zu Konstanti- 
nopel. Bd. II. Porzellane im Ser- 
ail. Berlin, 1929, de Gruyter. 


RENAISSANCE 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Paul Adam, Das Restaurieren alter 
Biicher. Halle, 1927, Knapp. iv, 
28 pp. 8vo. Murray Adams- 
Acton, Domestic Architecture and 
Old Furniture. Boston, 1929, 
Houghton. 138  pp.;__ figs. fol. 
$15. Aline Aliberti, Hans Brand- 
stetter; Wander und Meisterjahre 
eines steirischen Bildners. Graz, 
1927, Leykam-Verlag. 67 pp.; 5 
pls. 8vo. R, eisser, Mein 
Kéln. Bilder eines deutschen Ma- 
lers. Diisseldorf, 1927, Schwann. 
183 pp.; pls.; figs. Ato. Marcel 
Aubert, En Sologne. Selles; Menne- 
tou; Romorantin. Paris, 1927, Soci- 
été générale d’imprimerie et d’édition. 
64 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Jean Babelon, Choix de bronzes et de 
terres cuites des collections Janzé 
et Oppermann. Paris, 1929, Van 
Oest. 41 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 
Emile Bayard, L’art de soigner les 
ceuvres d’art. Paris, 1928, Griind. 
315 pp.; 48 figs. R. 
Beaufort, Pictures and How to 
Clean Them. London, 1927, Lane. 
202 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. Egid Beitz, 
Deutsche Kunstfiihrer an Rhein und 
Mosel. 9vols. Augsburg, 1926-28, 
Benno Filser. figs. 8vo. 
George W. Bellows, Lithographs. 
London, 1927, Knopf. pls. 4to. 
A. Bertarelli, A. Monti, Tre 
secoli di vita milanese nei docu- 
menti iconografici (1630-1875). 
Milan, 1927, Hoepli.* xvi, 868 pp.; 
28 pls.; figs. 4to. Thomas J. Bev- 
eridge, I.nglish Renaissance Wood- 
work (1660-1750). Newedit. Lon- 
don, 1927, Batsford. pls. fol. 
Bibliotéque Nationale. Le siécle de 
Louis XIV. Catalogue de l’exposi- 
tion (février-avril 1927). Paris, 
1927, Editions de la Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts. 179 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
Georg Blass, Das Stadtbild von 
Darmstadt in seiner Entwicklung. 
Mainz, 1927, Schneider. 49 pp.; 
16 pls. 8vo. Max von Boehn, 
Lorenzo Bernini, seine Zeit, sein 
Leben, sein Werk. 2. Aufl. Biele- 
feld, 1927, Velhag & Klasing. 112 
pp.; 78 figs. 4to. G. Bortone, 
Riassunto di storia dell’arte italiana. 
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Naples, 1927, Morano. 77 pp. 
16mo.—Lodewijk Bosch, Neder- 
landsche prentkunst sedert 1900. 
Etsen en vures vezameld en in- 
leid. Utrecht, 1927, Uitg. De 
randing. 32 pp.; 175 pls. fol. 
Norman G. Brett- James, Three 
Maps of Seventeenth-Century Lon- 


don (circa 1603, 1660, 1702). Rid 
he 
Ww. 


way House, Mill Hill, 
Author. fol. 5 sh. 
Brewer, Herbert A. Cox, Old London 
Illustrated, or London in the Six- 
teenth Century. 7th edit., enlar, 
and revised. London, 1928, The 
Builder. ii, 59 pp. 8vo. 7 sh. 
6 d. Gerard Brom, Hollandse 
schilders en schrijvers in de vorige 
eeuw. Rotterdam, 1927, Brusse. 
187 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. Margaret 
H. Bulley, A Simple Guide to Pic- 
tures and Painting. London, 1927, 
Chatto and Windus. 256 pp.; figs. 
8vo. P. Buzzetti, Gli artisti fra- 
telli Croff sul lago di Como. Como, 
1927, Tip. A. Volta. 


G. de Caesaris, Qua e la per Lanciano; 


note di arte abruzzese. Lanciano, 
1927, Mancini. 27 pp. 8vo. 
Rosine Calsow, Die Methode der 
frihromantischen _Bildkunstkritik. 
Berlin, 1927, Ebering. 112 pp. 
8vo. Catalogue des dessins ital- 
iens du XVII¢ siécle exposés au chi- 
teau de Maisons-Laffitte puis au 
Musée du Louvre de mai A novembre 
1927. Paris, 1927, Musées nation- 
aux. 35 pp. 8vo. C. J. Caval- 
lucci, E. Dupré, Manuale di storia 
dell’arte italiana. II (Il Rinasci- 
mento). Florence, 1927, Le Mon- 
nier. xv, 294 pp.; 62 pls. 16mo. 
Gerda Cederblom, Pehr Hille- 
strém som Kulturskildrare. Stock- 
holm, 1927, Nordiska Museet. xii, 
61 pp.; pls. 4to. Joséphe Char- 
trou, Les entrées solennelles et 
triomphales Ala Renaissance. Paris, 
ea Presses Universitaires. 158 
: pls. 8vo. F. K. Chatterton, 
Old Ship Prints. London, 1927, 
Lane. 182 pp.; 110 pls. 4to. 
G. Christen, Die Technik der Holz- 
malerei. Leipzig, 1927, Thomas. 
24 pp.; 12 pls. fol. Henri Clou- 
zot, L’art du Poitu. Paris, 1927, de 
Boccard. 86 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. 
G. Brigante Colonna Roma neo- 
classica; interpretazioni. Florence, 
1927, Le Monnier. 233 pp.; 30 pls. 
8vo. Henrik Cornell, Italiensk- 
sen rennissans. Malerei och Skulp- 
tur. Stockholm, 1927, Wahlstzém 
och Widstrand. 224 pp.; 40 pls. 
8vo. Benedetto Croce, Storia 
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della eta barocca in Italia. Bari, 
1929, Laterza, xii, 508 pp. 8vo. 
Léon Daudet, Ecrivains et artistes. 
I (Rodin, Cl. Monet, Léonard de 
Vinci). Paris, 1927, Editions du 
Capitole. 256 pp. 16mo. ° 
Delacre, P. Lavallée, Dessins de 
maftres anciens. Paris, 1927, Van 
Oest. 120 pp.; 48 pls. 4to. 
E. Des Couriéres, Chana Orloff. 
Trente reproductions de sculptures 
et dessins, précédées d’une étude 
critique. Paris, 1927, Edit. de la 
Nouvelle Revue francaise. 63 pp.; 
78 figs. 16mo. Campbell Dodg- 
son, Drawings by German Masters of 
the XVth and XVIth Centuries. 
London, 1929, Batsford. 12 pp.; 
pls. 8 £. J. Dominguez Bor- 
dona, Catdlogo de la Exposicién de 
Cédices miniados espafioles. Ma- 
drid, 1929, Sociedad Espafiola de 
Amigos del Arte. vi, 260 pp.; 
pls.; 85 figs. R. Dubois, Essai 
d’iconographie, histoire ou descrip- 
tion des vues, plans, portraits et 
médailles relatifs 4 la ville de Huy 
(1574 4 1900). Huy, 1927, Degrace. 
249 pp. 8vo. Bern, Ernst Diirig, 
25 Reproduktionen von Studien und 
Werken des Bildhauers. Bern, 1927, 
Weissenbiihl. 11 pp.; 21 pls. fol. 
Katharine A. Esdaile, The Life and 
Work of Louis Frangois Roubiliac. 
Oxford, 1928, Univ. Pr. 
H. Faber, C. G. Cibber (1630-1700); 
his Life and Work. Oxford, 1927, 
Univ. Pr. 80pp.;25pls. S8vo. 
Giulio Ferrari, I] ferro nell’arte 
italiana. Riproduzioni in _ parte 
inedite di 368 soggetti del medio evo, 
del rinascimento, del periodo barocco 
e neoclassico, raccolte e ordinato con 
testo esplicativo. 3* ediz. Milan, 
1927, Hoepli. 197 pp.; 160 pls. 
4to. Giulio Ferrari, La_ terra- 
cotta e pavimenti in laterizio nell’ arte 
italiana. Milan, 1928, Hoepli. lv, 
289 pp.; figs. 4to. 200 1. Fest- 
schrift fiir Dr. Max I. Friedlaender 
zum 60. Geburtstage. Leipzig, 
1927, Seemann. 351 pp.; figs. 4to. 
P, Fierens, Van Dongen. Paris, 
1927, Les Ecrivains réunis. 32 pls. 
16mo. Roger Fly, Flemish Art; 
a Critical Survey. London, 1927, 
Chatto and Windus. 84 pp.; figs. 
4to. F. de Fossa, J. B. Santerre 
(1651-1717); sa vie et ses ceuvres. 
Dijon, 1927, Impr. Darantiére. 256 
pp.; pls. 4to. Kal. Freckmann, 
Fuldaer Barock in Werksteinprofilen. 
Fulda, 1927, Aktiendruckerei. vii, 
79 pp.; 28 pls.; 34 figs. S8vo. 
Max J. Friedlander, Echt und 


Pierre Gauthiez, Florence. 
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unecht. Aus den Erfahrungen des 
Kunstkenners. Berlin, 1929, Bruno 
Cassirer. vii, 70 pp. 8vo. 3.50 


Mk. 
Grenoble, 
1927, Rey. 162 pp.; 15 pls.; 184 pp. 
4to. Joh. Geyer, Holzschnitte 
zum Nibelungenlied. Erlangen, 
1927, Krische. 2 pp.; 8 pls. fol. 
Karl Giannoni, Kunst und Le- 
ben. Zur Einfiihrung in die Kunst- 
erziehung. Vienna, 1927, O6cster- 
reichischer Bundesverlag. 14 pp. 
8vo. Ludwig Grote, Das Land 
Anhalt, aufgenommen von der staat- 
lichen _Bildstelle. Berlin, 1929, 
Deutscher Kunstverlag. J. 
Guenne, L’art et la vie; portraits 
d’artistes. Paris, 1927, Seheur. 300 
pp.; 57 pls. 8vo. 


Konrad Haebler, Der westeuropaische 


Wiegendruck in Original-Typen- 
Beispiel. 60Incunabelproben. Mu- 
nich, 1928, Weiss. 61 pp.; 60 pls. 
fol. 750 Mk._——Handzeichnungen 
alter Meister. 1-5. Leipzig, 1927, 
Beyer. 100 pls. 4to. John 
Harrison, Fine Printing and Design. 
London, 1927, The Studio. 161 pp.; 
pls. 4to. Albert Friedrich 
Heine{, Asmus Jakob Carstens und 
die Entwicklung des Figurenbildes 
(Studien zur deutschen Kunstge- 
schichte, Hft. 264). Strassburg, 
1928. I. G. Henger, Alte éster- 
reichische Punzen fiir Gold- und 
Silbergeriite. Vienna, 1927, Weber. 
14 pp.; figs. 8vo.——G. F. Hill, 
Drawings by Pisanello in the Musée 
du Louvre. Paris, 1929, Van Oest. 
67 pp.; 64 pls. $15——Erwin 
Hintze, Die deutschen Zinngiesser 
und ihre Marken. Bd. V. Siid- 
deutsche Zinngiesser. 1. Leipzig, 
1927, Hiersemann. viii, 339 pp.; 
803 figs. 4to——Uno Hoelscher, 
Die Kaiserpfalz Goslar. Berlin, 
1927, Frankfurter Verlag-Anstalt. 
189 pp.;29 pls. 4to. John Hum- 
phreys, Elizabethan Sheldon Tapes- 
tries. London, 1929, Milford. 27 
pp.; 13 figs. Svo. 10 sh. 6 d. 

M. J. Husung, Die Drucker- und 
Verlegerzeichen Italiens im XV. 
Jahrhundert. Munich, 1929, Verl. 
d. Miinchn. Drucke. xvi, 179 pp.; 
figs. 16 Mk. 


Italian Renaissance (Great Periods in 


Art Series). New York, 1929, Boni. 
figs. S8vo. $4. 

acobsson, Adamson; Teckningar. 
Stockholm, 1927, Bonnier. 48 pp. 
8vo. Jahrbuch fiir Kunst und 
in der Schweiz. Bd. 
IV. Basel, 1925-1928, Emil Birk- 
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hauser & Cie. Hans Jenny, Das 
Glarnerland im Spiegel seiner alteren 
graphischen Darstellungen. Glarus, 
1927, Neue Glarner Zeitung. ii, 42 
pp. 8vo.——Alfred Forbes Johnson, 
German Renaissance Title-Borders 
(Bibliographical Society, Facsimiles 
and Illustrations, No. 1). Oxford, 
1929, Univ. Pr. viii, 20 pp.; 86 
pls. 
Johannes Kaiser, Die zuger Goldsch- 
miedekunst bis 1830. Zug, 1927, 
Kiindig. 171 pp.; 18 pls.; figs. 
8vo. L. Keil, As tapecarias de 
Jo&fo de Castro. Lisbon, 1928. 36 
pp.; 10 pls. fol. Georg Kowal- 
czyk, Das Eisenwerk. Die Kunst- 
formen des Schmiedeisens vom Mit- 
telalter bis zum Ausgang des XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1927, Was- 
muth. 47 pp.; 320 figs. Ato. 
Ernst Kris, Meister und Meister- 
werke der Steinschneidekunst in der 
italienischen Renaissance. Vienna, 
1929, Verlag Anton Schroll & Co. 
202 pp.; 658 pls. 4to. 
R. L. Lambry, Grands artistes; Petits 
artistes. Paris, 1927, Sansot. 81 
pp.; figs. 4to. Marcel Laurent, 
L’architecture et la sculpture en 
Belgique. Paris, 1928, Van Oe6est. 
48 pp.; 64 pls. 8vo. George S. 
Layard, Catalogue raisonné of En- 
graved British Portraits from Altered 
Plates; arranged by H. M. Latham. 
London, 1927, Allan. 4to. Rob- 
ert Lehmann, The Philip Lehmann 
Collection (New York) of Paintings. 
Paris, 1929, Calmann-Lévy. 106 
fol. Norman Lindsay, Etch- 
London, 1927, Constable. 
Karl Lohmeyer, Das baroke 
Heidelberg und seine Meister. 
Heidelberg, 1927, Hérning. 31 pp.; 
figs. S8vo. B. S. Long, A His- 
tory of British Miniatures (1520- 
1860). London, 1929, Bles. 475 
pp.; 154 figs. 5 £. 5 sh. G. 
Lorenzetti, Venezia e i! suo estu- 
ario. Guida storico-artistica. Mil- 
an, 1927, Bestetti e Tuminelli. 
1000 pp.; 96 pls.; 69 figs. 16mo. 
Max Liithi, Biirgerliche Innendekora- 


tion des Spitbarock und Rokoko | 


in der deutschen Schweiz. Zurich, 
1927, Orell Fiissli. 89 pls. 4to. 
Matteo Marangoni, Come si guarda un 
quadro. 2* ediz. Florence, 1927, 
Vallecchi. 102 pp.; 40 pls. 16mo. 
Marchesani, dolore nell’arte 
di Teofilo Patini. Aquila, 1927, Tip. 
Cellamare. 15 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Général Mariaux, Le musée de 
]’ Armée; Armes et armures anciennes 
et souvenirs historiques les plus 
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précieux. II. Armes offensives du 
XIV® au XVIII° siécle. Paris, 1927, 
Schemit. 210 pp.; 69 pls. 4to. 
Victor Masriera, Manual de peda- 
gogia del Dibujo. 2* edic. Madrid, 
1927, Hernando. 311 pp.; 137 figs. 
8vo. Masters of the Colour Print. 
I. Elyse Lord. London, 1927, The 
Studio. 8 pls. 4to. J. Meder, 
C. Dodgson, Drawings by Flemish 
and Dutch Masters of the XVth- 
XVIIth Centuries. London, 1929, 
Batsford. 15pp.;40pls. 12 £. 
A. Mestica, Elementi e caratter- 
istiche degli stili. III. Rinasci- 
mento barocco. Turin, 1927, 
Crudo. 240 pp. 8vo. Joh. J. 
Morper, Der prager Architekt Jean- 
Baptiste Mathey (Matthaeus Bur- 
gundus). Studien zur Geschichte 
des prager Barock. Munich, 1927, 
Gallwey. iii, 130 pp.; 78 figs. 4to. 
S. Moulijn, De eerste jaren der 
lithografische prentkunst in Neder- 
land. Copenhagen, 1927, Nijhoff. 
vi, 79 pp.; 23 figs. 4to. 

Het Nederlandsche Ex-Libris. I. 
Bussum, 1927, Stols. 10 pp.; 30 
pls. 8vo. Henri Nocq, Paul Al- 
fassa, Jean Guérin, Orfévrerie civile 
francaise du XVI° au début du XIX° 
siécle. Paris, 1927, Albert Lévy. 
72 pls. fol. 

A. Parisi, F. Laurenzi, Scrittori d’arte: 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, Giorgio Vasari, Ben- 
venuto Cellini. Naples, 1927, Pa- 
rella. 406 pp. 8vo. Carlo Pa- 
sero, Le xilografie dei libri bresciani 
dal 1483 alla seconda meta del XVI 
secolo. Brescia, 1928, Figli di Maria 
immacolata. ix, 195 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
25 1. Gust. ‘Pauli, Zeichnungen 
alter Meister in der ‘Kunsthalle zu 
Hamburg. _Italiener. Frankfurt 
am Main, 1927, Prestel Verlag. 30 
pls. fol. 210 Mk. R. A. Peddie, 
Printing; a Short History of the Art. 
London, 1927, Grafton. 400 pp. 
8vo. V. Pica, A. Del Massa, 
Atlante  dell’incisione moderna. 
Florence, 1928, Rinascimento del 
libro. 80 pp., 188 pls. 8vo. 
Frederik Poulsen, Portritstudien in 
norditalienischen 
Copenhagen, 1928, Fred. Hgst u. 
Sgn. 81 pp.; 117 pls.; 185 figs. 
8vo. 16.50 kr. 

Louis Réau, Catalogue de l’art fran- 
gais dans les musées russes. Paris, 
1929, Colin. 154pp.;pls. 8vo. 

R. N. Roland Holst, Over vrije en 
gebonden vormen in de plastische 
kunst. Amsterdam, 1927, Van 
Kampen. 25pp. 8vo. Maurice 
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Roy, Artistes et monuments de la 
Renaissance en France. Recherches 
nouvelles et documents inédits. 
Paris, 1929, Champion. ix, 431 pp.; 
12 pls.; 52 figs. Svo. 160 fr. 
Harald Sallberg, Konstgrafiska metod- 
er. Stockholm, 1927, Bonnier. 66 
pp.; 20 pls. S8vo. A. Sandulli, 
I delitti nell’ arte. Naples, 1927, 
Morano. 270 pp. 16mo. 
Schmoll von Eisenwerth, Die Kunst 
und die Gegenwart. Stuttgart, 
1927, Bonz. 23 pp. 8vo. 

W. L. Schreiber, Handbuch der 
Holz- und Metallschnitte des XV. 
Jahrhunderts. Bd. VI. Leipzig, 
1928, Hiersemann. xii, 153 pp. 
4to. W. L. Schreiber, Handbuch 
der Holz-und Metallschnitte des XV. 
Jahrhunderts. Bd. VII. Leipzig, 
1929, Hiersemann. xii, 177 pp. 
8vo.——Luigi Serra, Storia dell’arte 
italiana. Il. Il Rinascimento. 5° 
ediz. Milan, 1927, Vallardi. iv, 
295 pp.; figs. S8vo. H. Shipp, 
The Italian Masters, a Survey and 
Guide. London, 1929, Law, Mars- 
ton & Co. 180 pp.; 32 pls. 7 sh. 
6 d. Esther Singleton, Old World 
Masters in New World Collections. 
New York, 1929, Macmillan. 462 
pp.; pls. 4to. $10. George 
Smith, Frank Benger, A Collection 
of Armorial Bookbindings of the 
Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian 
Periods. London, 1927, Ellis. . 62 
pp. 4to. S. C. Kaines Smith, 
The Italian Schools of Painting. 
London, 1929, Medici Society. 66 
pp.; 24° pls. 10 sh. 6 d. Her- 
man Soergel, Handbuch der Archi- 
tektur. 1V. Entwerfen, Anlage 
und Einrichtung der Gebiude. 2. 
Wohnhiuser. 2. Aufl. Lei ipzig, 
1927, Gebhardt. 235 pp.; 293 figs. 
4to. Henri Stein, Versailles. 
Paris, 1927, Vizzavona. 22 pp.; 
64 pls. 8vo. N. Stolfi, Codice 
della proprieta letteraria ed artistica. 
Florence, 1927, Barbera. 360 pp. 
16mo. Ferd. Stuttmann, Deut- 
sche Schmiede-eisenkunst. II. 
Renaissance und Friihbarock. Mu- 
nich, 1927, Delphin-Verlag. 28 pp.; 
56 pls. 4to. 

R. R. Tatlock, Spanish Art; an Intro- 
ductory Review of Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Textiles, Cera- 
mics, Woodwork, Metalwork. Lon- 
don, 1927, Batsford. 126 pp.; pls. 
4to. Mario Tipaldo,  Sacrari 
d'Italia (Venezia, Pa- 
dova, Ferrara, Ravenna). Rome, 
1927, Stock. 265 pp. 16mo. 

Fr, Tischer, Béhmisches Zinn und 
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Marken. Leipzig, 1928, 
xv, 329 pp.; 1258 figs. 
8vo. 94 Mk. Cesare Torricelli, 
L’intaglio. Opera classica per in- 
tagliatori e scultoriin marmo e pietra. 
Classicismo romano, rinascimento 
italiano e rinascenza francese. Flor- 
ence, 1927, Ars nova. 6 pp.; 100 
pls. S8vo. Cesare Torricelli, 
Porte, portoni, finestre e facciale di 
negozi; Rinascenza italiana, toscana 
e stile moderno. Florence, 1927, Ars 
nova. 2pp.;60pls. 8vo. 

der Bild- 
hauerkunst in Ostpreussen vom 
Ende des XVI. Jahrhunderts bis 
gegen 1870. Bd.I-V. Ké6nigsberg, 
1927, Grife u. Unzer. 320 pp.; 20 
pls. 4to. M. de Unamuno, 
Traité de sculpture en_ papier. 
Paris, 1927, Les Cahiers de Paris. 
12mo. 


seine 
Hiersemann. 


Guida artistica. 
Venice, 1927, Tip. Zanetti. 55 pp.; 
figs. 8vo. Adolfo Venturi, Storia 
dell’arte italiana. Vol. IX. La 
pittura del cinquecento. Part IV. 
Milan, 1929, Hoepli. 1331 pp.; 
910 figs. 160 1. Lionello Ven- 
turi, La critique d’art en Italie 4 
l’époque de la Renaissance. Rieti, 
1928, Faraoni. 73 pp. 8vo. 8 1. 
A. Vincent, Fontainbleau; Croix 
et monuments de la forét. Melun, 
1927, Impr. Legrand. 95 pp.; figs. 
16mo. 
Pic- 
tures and Drawings: Text with 
Historical Notes and Introduction. 
15th edit. London, 1928, Stationery 
Office. ao 413 pp. S8vo. 3 sh. 
6d. H. M. Werner, Verhandelin- 
gen op gebied van Geschiedenis en 
Kunst. Arnhem, 1927, 8. Gouda 
Quint. 167 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 
P. B. C. Westergaard, Danske Por- 
traeter i Kobberstik, Litografi og 
Traesnit. En beskrivende Forteg- 
nelse. I. Copenhagen, 1927, 
Haase. 68 pp. 8vo.——Edw. 
Wrangel, Konststilarna. Ny Uppl. 
Lund, 1927, Gleerup. iv, 190 pp. 
8vo. 


Joseph Zdanowski, Hans Suess von 


Kulmbach; sein Leben und seine 
Werke. Kielce, 1927, Druk. Jozefa. 
iv, 80 pp. 8vo. Paul Zucker, 
Deutsche Barockstidte. Leipzig, 
1927, Quelle & Meyer. iv, 32 pp.; 
64 pls. 8vo. 
II. ARCHITECTURE 

Bau- und Raumkunst; 


Schweizer Architektén. I. Architekt 
Oskar Walz. Zurich, 1927, Herzog. 
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iv, 31 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to——Jean Keebenhavnske Huse. Copen- 
Bayet, Encyclopédie par l'image. hagen, 1927, Hagerup. 128 pp.; 
Les chateaux de France. Paris, figs. S8vo. G. K. Loukomski, Les 
1927, Hachette. 64 pp.; figs. 8vo. grands architectes. Andrea Palla- 
Alex. Bertelsson, W. Jess, Sach- dio. Paris, 1927, Vincent. 120 pp.; 
sens Stiidtebau. Das Jahrbuch fiir 132 pls. 8vo. 
das gesamte Bauwesen Sachsens. | Jean Mariette, L’architecture frangaise. 
I. Dresden, 1927, Jess. 332 pp.; Réimpression de |’édition criginale 
240 figs. Ato. Carl Boetticher, de 1727, publiée par Louis Haute- 
Karl Friedrich Schinkel und sein coeur. Paris, 1927, Van Oe6est. 
baukiinstlerisches Vermichtnis. 16 pp.; 170 pls. fol. Claude 
Grossenwérden, 1927, Riisch. 107 J. W. Messent, The Old Cottages 
pp. S8vo. Gustav Brandes, Neue and Farmhouses of Norfolk. Nor- 
hollindische Baukunst. Bremen, wich, 1928, H. W. Hunt. 248 pp. 
1927, Schiinemann. 71 pp.; 65 figs. 8vo. 10 sh. Al. Mittelwieser, 
4to. Paul Bretschneider, Der Die Residenzen von Landshut. 
Bilderschmuck des Rathauses zu Augsburg, 1927, Filser. 40 pp.; 20 
Miinsterberg. Miinsterberg, 1927, figs. 8vo. 
Magistrat. 16 pp. 8vo. Luigi Orsini, I] tempio’ Malatestiano 
. Danis, La premiére maison royale de (Rimini). Texts in French, Italian, 
Trianon (1670-1687). Paris, 1927, and English. Florence, 1927, Ali- 
Morancé. 44 pp.; 15 pls. 4to. nari. 64 pp.; figs. 24mo. 
Documents d’architecture. Petits | Arth. Schlegel, Die Deutschordens- 
édifices. 4° série. Provenge. Con- Residenz Ellingen und ihre Barock- 
structions rurales, accompagnées de Baumeister. Leipzig, 1927, Rohm- 
8 dessins au crayon par Augustin kopf. vii, 110 pp.; 114 figs. 4to. 
Bernard. Paris, 1927, Vincent. 10 J. W. Simpson, Some Account of 
pp.; pls. 4to. E. Dostal, J. the Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Sima, Baroque Architecture of Brighton, 1928, Dolphin Press. 90 
Prague (Pegasus Press Ser.). New pp. 8vo. 8 sh. 6 d. D. F. 
York, 1929, Harcourt. 186 pp.; Slothouwer, Deensche architectuur. 
figs. $35. Santpoort, 1927, Mees. 18 pls. 
Leigh French, Harold D. Eberlein, 4to.—Henri Stein, Le Palais de 
The Smaller Houses and Gardens of Justice et la Sainte-Chapelle de 
Versailles. London, 1927, Batsford. Paris. Notice historique et arché- 
4to. ologique. Nouv. édit. Paris, 1927, 
W. E. Greenwood, The Villa Madama, D. A. Longuet.. iv, 268 pp.; 39 pls.; 
Rome. New York, 1929, William figs. 16mo. 
Helburn. pls. 8vo. $20. F. Vermeulen, Handboek tot de ge- 
Georges Gromort, Documents d’ar- schiedenis der Nederlandsche bouw- 
chitecture. Petits édifices. 3° série. kunst. Part 2. The Hague, 1929, 
Normandie; constructions rurales en Nijhoff. $8. 
pans de bois. Paris, 1927, Vincent. : , 
16 pp.; 56 pls. fol——R. T. Gun- Ill. CERAMICS 
ther, edit., The Architecture of Sir | Ch. Damiron, La faience de Lyon aux 
Roger Pratt, Charles II’s Commis- XVIe, XVII° et XVIII° siécles. 
sioner for the Rebuilding of London Paris, 1927, Dorbon ainé. 142 pp.; 
after the Great Fire: Now Printed 39 pls.; 26 figs. 4to. P. Doub- 
for the First Time from his Note- berck, Porzellanmalerei. Neu. 
Books. Oxford, 1928, Univ. Press. bearb. von Jenny Ritzhaupt. Leip- 
xii, 312 pp. 4to. 1£. 11 sh. 6d. zig, a Hachmeister u. Thal. 
Aug. Hahr, Nordeuropeisk Renissans- 32 pp.; 22’ figs. Svo 
arkitectur. Stockholm, 1927, Bon- | H. Bahay Berlin a die Keramik. 
nier. viii, 314 pp. 4to. K. O. Berlin, 1927, Keramische Rund- 
Hartmann, De ontwikkeling der schau. 36 pp.; figs. 4to. Fer- 
bouwkunst van de oudste tijden tot nand W. Hudig, Delfter Fayence. 
heden. III. 2 (De neo-stijlen en Berlin, 1929, Carl Schmidt & Co. 
de hedendaagsche bouwkunst). 348 pp.; 291 figs. 
Amsterdam, 1927, Wereld-biblio- | Karl Layer, Oberungarische habaner 
theek. 392 pp.; 115 figs. 8vo.— Fayencen. Berlin, 1927, Hiibsch. 
| a * Heubach, Geschichte des 17 pp.; 70 pls. 4to. 
Schlossbaues in Thiringen 1620 bis | Nicola Moufang, Alt Berlin in Porzel- 
1670. Jena, 1927, Fischer. vi, 221 lan. Ein Kabinett aus der Staat- 
pp.; 4 pls.; 17 figs. 8vo. lichen Porzellan-Manufaktur Berlin. 
Vilh. Lorenzen, Hakon Spliid, Gamle Berlin, 1927, Stubenrauch. 49 pp.; 
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56 pls. fol. R. G. Mundy, Eng- 
lish Delft Pottery. London, 1927, 
Jenkins. 123 pp.; pls. 4to. 
Bernard Rackham, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Catalogue of English 
Porcelain, Earthenware, Enamels, 
and Glass Collected by Charles 
Schreiber. Vol. I. Porcelain. Lon- 
don, 1928, Stationery Office. xviii, 
226 pp.; 96 pls. S8vo. 4sh.6d 


IV. COINS AND MEDALS 

Max von Bahrfeldt, Niedersichisches 
Miinzarchiv. Verhandlungen auf 
die Kreis und Miinzprobationstagen 
des niedersichischen Kreises 1551- 
1625. Bd. I. Halle, 1927, Riech- 
mann. vi, 523 pp.; 7 pls. 4to.—— 
Henry Bauquier, Gaston Cavalier, 
Histoire numismatique du Comte de 
Chambord. Dieuxiéme volume de 
1830 4 1883. Paris, 1929, Cham- 
pion. 189 pp.; figs. 4to. Bei- 
traege zum siiddeutschen Miinzge- 
schichte. Festschrift zum 25. jabr 
Bestehen des wiirttembergischen 
Vereins fiir Miinzkunde. Stuttgart, 
1927, Kohlhammer. v, 131 pp.; pls. 
Ato. M. Boisson, Coins et recoins 
de Paris. Paris, 1927, Bossard. 
364 pp.; 45 figs. 8vo. Ernest 
Bramah, A Guide to the Varieties 
and Rarity of English Regal Copper 
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J. Gauthier, Le mobilier vendéen et du 
pays nantais. Paris, 1927, Massin. 
12 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 

Theodor Hoenes, Deutsche Modbel. 
Reutlingen, 1927, Ensslin u. Laiblin. 
64 pp.; figs. 8vo. Hans Huth, 
Abraham und David Roentgen und 
ihre Neuwieder Mébelwerkstatt. 
Berlin, 1928, Deutscher Verein fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft. 

J. Jambon, Les beaux meubles rus- 
tiques du vieux pays de Rennes. 
Rennes, 1927, Plihon et Hommay. 
100 pp.; 64 pls. 4to. 

Gius. Morazzoni, Il mobile veneziano 
del 1700. Milan, 1927, Bestetti e 
Tuminelli. ceexx, 64 pp.; figs. 4to. 

F. Roe, Ancient Church Chests and 
Chairs. In the Counties around 
Greater London. 1929. Text; 100 
figs. 

VI. PAINTING 

Ausstellung Joos de Momper (1564— 
1635) (Chemnitz, sept.-okt. 1927). 
Chemnitz, 1927, Adam. 32 pp.; 


figs. S8vo. 

G. Bacchi, P. P. Caioli, and others, La 
“aon Storica Carmelitana per 
Masaccio, nel V centenario della sua 
morte. 1929. L. Becker-Em- 
merling, Die Technik der Miniatur- 
malerei auf Elfenbein und Perga- 


Coins: Charles Il, 1671—Victoria, ment. Ravensburg, 1927, Maier. 
1860. London, 1929, Methuen. 70 pp.; 3 pls.; figs. 8vo. Aubrey 
viii, 128 pp. 8vo. 7sh.6d. . F. G. Bell, Francisco de Salienta: 
A. Calabi, G. Cornaggia, Matteo dei Four Dialogues on Painting. New 
Pasti, la sua opera medaglistica; York, 1928, Oxford Univ. Pr. xv, 
studio critico e catalogo ragionato. 110 pp. 8vo. 2.25. Ernst 
—" ans Modiano. 145 pp.; Benkard, Das Selbstbildnis vom XV. 
bis zum Beginn des XVIII. Jahr- 
Aled Noss, Die Miinzen von Berg hunderts. Berlin, 1927, Keller. 
und Jiilich-Berg. I. Bd. Munich, Ixxxii, 59 pp.; 101 pls. S8vo. 
1929, Kress u. Hornung. 298 pp.; E. v. a. Bercken, Malerei der Renais- 
map.; 17 pls. sance in Italien: friih und hochrenais- 
Fr. von Schroetter, Brandenburg- sance in Oberitalien. a 
frinkisches Miinzwesen, I. Halle, Potsdam, 1927, Athenaion. E.H 
1927, Riechmann. xiii, 248 pp.; Bethge, "Albrecht Diirer. Lei ipzig, 
12 pls. 4to. 1927, >. 20 pp.; 50 +" 
8vo. L. Blanchot, Les étapes de 
V. FURNITURE la peinture; technique et tendances. 
Gino Bianchi, Cesare Torricelli, Il Paris, 1927, Gauthier-Villars. 134 
mobilio antico fiorentino. Cin- pp.; figs. 8vo. F. Bonnard, Un 
quanta quattro esemplari originali di hdéte du Palais Farnése. Don Giulio 
mobile del Rinascimento toscano. Clovio, miniaturiste (1498-1578). 
3* ediz. Florence, 1927, Ars Nova. Paris, 1929, Picard. 75 pp.; 8 pls. 
68 pls. S8vo. 8vo. Jean de Bourgoing, Die 
Seymour De Ricci, Louis XIV and —— Bildnisminiatur. Vienna, 
Regency Furniture and Decoration. 1927, Wolf. 27,74 pp. 4to. 
New York, 1929, William Helburn. Vergilio Correia, Pintores portugueses 
238 pp.; figs. 4to. $12.50. dos seculos XV e XVI. Coimbre, 
H. D. Eberlein, R. W. Ramsdell, Prac- 1928, Impr. de I’Université. 101 
tical Book of Italian, Spanish, and pp.; pls. S8vo. Herbert Minton 
Portuguese Furniture. Philadelphia, Cundall, A History of British Water 
1927, Lippincott. $10. Colour Painting. 2nd ed. New 
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York, 1929, Scribner. 255 pp.; figs. | T. Klingsor, Léonard de Vinci. Paris, 
8vo. $9. 1929, Rieder. 63 pp.; 60 pls. 20 
H. Degering, Zehn Bilder und Portrats 


rs. 
von der Hand Lucas Cranachs des | G. Magherini, E. Giovagnoli, La prima 


Jiingeren. Berlin, 1928, Reichs- 
druckerei. A. J. Delen, Rubens 
en zijne eeuw. De Vlaamsche schil- 
derkunst voor, tijdens en na Rubens. 
Brussels, 1927, Kryn. pls. 4to. 
Adolf Dresler, Ottmar Schrott- 
Vorst. Ein tiroler Bildhauer. Mu- 
nich, 1927, Dresler. 23 pp.; figs. 
8vo. Willy Drost, Handbuch 
der Kunstwissenschaft. Lief. 231. 
Barockmalerei in den germanischen 
Laendern. Heft 4. Wildpark- 
Potsdam, 1927, Athenaion. 48 pp.; 
16 pls.; 314 figs. 4to. F. Diil- 
berg, Frans Hals. Stuttgart, 1929, 
Neff. 244 pp.; 9 pls. 19 Mk. 
Albrecht Diirer, 1471-1528 (World’s 
Masters, III). New York, 1928, 
W. E. Rudge. 24 pp.; figs. $0.75. 
——Albrecht Diirers Tagebuch und 
Briefe. Munich, 1927, G. Miiller. 
221 pp. 8vo. 
. Ferrero, Leonard de Vinci ou l’oeuvre 
d'art. Paris, 1929, Kra. 240 pp. 
G. Fiocco, Paolo Veronese, 
1528-1588. Bologna, 1928, Casa 
ed. Apollo. Max J. Friedlander, 
Altniederlindische Malerei. VI, 
VII. Berlin, 1929, Cassirer. 
Herbert Furst, Portrait Painting; 
its Nature and Function. London, 
_ 1927, Lane. 175 pp.; 166 figs. 4to. 
Emile Gavelle, L’Ecole de peinture de 
Leyde et le romanisme hollandais au 
début de la Renaissance. Cornelis 
Engebrechtz. Lille, 1929, Raoust. 
xlii, 502 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. 
Giesen, Diirers Proportionsstudien 
im Rahmen der allgemeinen Propor- 
tionsentwicklung. Bonn, 1929, 
Schroeder. 128 pp.; 47 pls. 
O. Grautoff, Die Malerei im Barock 
Zeitalter in Frankreich und Spanien 
(Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft, 
236). Wildpark-Potsdam. 48 pp.; 
pls. 4to.—G. Gronau, Spitwerke 
des Giovanni Bellini. Strassburg, 
1928, Heitz. 
Detlev von Hadeln, The Drawings of 
G. B. Tiepolo (Pegasus Press Series). 
2 vols. New York, 1929, Harcourt. 
200 pp.; pls. $63. Eduard 
Heyck, Lukas Cranach. 2. Aufl. 
Bielefeld, 1927, Velhagen u. Klas- 
ing. iii, 119 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 
E. Lewis Hind, The Great Painters 
in Art and Life. London, 1927, 
Newnes. 208 pp. 8vo. G. J. 
Hoogewerff, Benozzo Gozzoli. 


Paris, 1929, Alcan. 103 pp.; 16 pls. 


15 fr. 


giovinezza di Raffaelo, con cinque 
riproduzioni di affreschi Signorel- 
liani inediti. Citt& di Castello, 
1927, Tip. Leonardo da Vinci. 83 
pp.; 30 pls.; figs. 4to. Valerio 
Mariani, Mattia Preti a Malta. 
Rome, 1929, Biblioteca d’arte edit- 
rice. 95 pp.; 76 figs. 8vo. 
Raimond van Marle, The Renais- 
sance Painters of Florence in the 
Fifteenth Century. The Second 
Generation. The Hague, 1929, 
Nijhoff. xii, 668 pp.; 8 pls.; 383 
figs. Joseph Meder, Albrecht 
Diirer’s Handzeichnungen. Vienna, 
1927, Schroll. 11 pp.; 20 pls. fol. 
Er. Murawski, Max K. Rohe, 
Die Ostsee. 17 Gemiilde deutscher 
Maler von der Ostsee und ihren 
Kiisten. Cologne, 1927, Hoursch 
& Bechstedt. 16 pp.; 13 pls. 4to. 


Hans Heinrich Naumann, Das Griine- 


wald Problem und das neuentdeckte 
Selbstbildnis des 20-Jahrigen Mathis 
Nithart aus dem Jahre 1475. Jena, 
1929, Eugen Diederichs. 21 pls.; 
10 figs. 13.50 Mk. Sir Henry 
Newbolt, The Building of Britain; 
a Series of Historical Paintings in 
St. Stephen’s Hall (Westminster). 
London, 1927, Nelson. 22pp. 8vo. 


H. Posse, Die Staatliche gemiildegalerie 


zu Dresden. I: Die romanischen 
Linder. Berlin, 1929, Bard. Text; 
841 figs. C. R. Post, A History 
of Spanish Painting. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929, Harvard University 
Press. 1120 pp.; 370 pls. $25. 


Louis Réau, Les richesses d’art de la 


France. La peinture et les tapis- 
series. La Bourgogne. Fasc. I-II. 
Paris, 1927, Van Oe6cst. xviii, 25 
pp.; 24 pls. 4to. Rembrandt’s 
Zwanzig Handzeichnungen. 1-5. 
Leipzig, 1927, Beyer. 100pls. 4to. 

—Corrado Ricci, North Italian 
Painting of the Cinquecento: Pied- 
mont, Liguria, Lombardy, Emilia 
(Pegasus Press Publications). New 
York, 1929, Harcourt. 153 pp.; 
figs. 4to. $31.50. Aldo de Ri- 
naldis, Neapolitan Painting of the 
Seicento (Pantheon Series). New 
York, 1929, Harcourt. 160 pp.; 
figs. 4to. $31.50. Pia Roi, Il 
Correggio. Florence, 1927, Alinari. 
41, 48 pp.; figs. 16mo. Pierre 
Paul Rubens. Correspondance, 
trad. et annotée par Paul Colin. 
2 vols. Paris, 1927, Crés. xviii, 
331, vi, 255 pp. 8vo. Charles 
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E. Russell, English Mezzotint Por- ceria e della scultura, a cura di L. de 
traits and their States, from the Mauri secondo i Codici marciano. 
Invention of Mezzotinting until the Milan, 1927, Hoepli. xxiv, 284 pp.; 
Early Part of the XIXth Century. 20 pls. 16mo. Robert H. Cust, 
2 vols. London, 1927, Halton & The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, a 
Smith. 8vo. New Version. London, 1927, Na- 
Malcolm C. Salaman, Rembrandt varre Society. 432, 553 pp. 8vo. 
(Masters of Etching, XX). New | La escultura en Andalucia. Seville, 
York, 1929, W. E. Rudge. 21 pp.; 1927, Laboratorio de Arte de la 
pls. S8vo. $2.25. Mario Salmi, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la 
Luca Signorelli. Florence, 1927, Universidad de Sevilla. Text; 10 
Alinari. 46pp.;49 figs. 16mo. pls. fol. 12 pesetas. 
Fr. Schmidt-Degener, Veertig mees- | Rudolf Gusby, Die Bildhauer Martin 
terwerken van Jan Steen afgebeeld und Michael Ziirn. Fin Beitrag zur 
in Religiogravure, met een Karak- Geschichte der deutschen Plastik 
teristiek van zijn kunst. Amster- des XVII. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig, 
dam, 1927, Uitg. Elzevier. iv, 84 1927, Markgrafen-Verlag. 16 pp.; 
pp.; 40 pls. fol. Nik. Schwarz- 32 figs. 4to. 
kopf, Albrecht Diirer, Kupferstich- | Else Lewy, Pietro Tacca. Ein Beitrag 
passion. Berlin, 1927, Furche- zur Geschichte der florentiner Skulp- 
Kunst-verlag. 12 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. tur. Cologne, 1929, Verlag J. P. 
Antonino Sergi, Mattia Preti Bachem. 
detto il Cavalier calabrese; la vita, | Hjalmar Oehman, Michelangelo. 
l’opera; catalogo delle opere. Aci- Stockholm, 1927, Natur och Kultur. 
reale, 1927, Tip. XX secolo. 116 pp. 135 pp. 8vo. Emilio Ollivier, 
8vo. Ph. Soupault, Paolo Uccello Michelangelo. Introduzione e an- 
(Matires de l’Art Ancien). Paris, notazioni di C. Barbagallo. Mi- 
1929, Rieder. A. Stubbe, P. P. lan, 1927, Ceschina. viii, 326 pp.; 
Rubens. Amsterdam, 1927, Van figs. 8vo. 
Kampen. 115 pp.; 10 pls. S8vo. 


W. Suida, Leonardo und sein MODERN 


Kreis. Munich, 1929, Bruckmann. | D. Agassiz, A. L. Du Cros, peintre et 
327 pp.; 336 pls. 4to. graveur (1748-1810). Etude biog- 


Rachel A. Taylor, Leonardo the Floren- raphique. Lausanne, 1927, Impr. 
tine; a Study in Personality. Lon- de la Société suisse de publicité. 51 
don, 1927, Richards Press. 612 pp. pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. Les albums 
8vo. Mario Tinti, Bronzino. d’art. Druet. Il. Maillol. Paris, 
Florence, 1927, Alinari. 34, 48 pp.; 1927, Librairie de France. 24 pls. 
figs. 16mo. 4to. Les albums d’art Druet. 

Friedrich Winkler, Zeichnungen von V. Eugéne Delacroix. Notice de 
Albrecht Diirer in Nachbildungen. Gabriel Mourey. Paris, 1927, Li- 
VI. Berlin, 1927, Grote. 28 pp.; brairie de France. 7 pp.; 24 pls. 
126 pls. fol. Ato. Les albums d'art Druet. 

Yukio Yashiro, Sandro Botticelli and VI. Degas. Notice ‘de Frangois 
the Florentine Renaissance. rev. ed. Fosca. Paris, 1927, Librairie de 
Boston, 1929, Hale, Cushman & France. 8 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 
Flint, 308 pp.; 186 figs. Svo. $15. Les albums d’art Druet. VII. 

Leopold Zahn, Caravaggio. Mit einem Claude Monet. Notice de Florent 
Kapitel itiber Caravaggio und die Fels.- Paris, 1927, Librairie de 
Kunst der Gegenwart, v. Georg France. 7 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 
Kirsta. Berlin, 1928, Albertus- Les albums d’art Druet. VIII. 
Verlag. 63 pp.; 44 pls.; 12 figs. (Courbet) Notice d’André Fon- 

tainas. Paris, 1927, Librairie de 

VII. SCULPTURE France. 8 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 

Paolo d’Ancona, Donatello. Florence, Les albums d’art Druet. IX. Des- 
1927, Alinari. 30 pp.; 25 pls. piau. Notice d’Adolphe Basler. 
16mo. Paris, 1927, Librairie de France. 

Péleo Bacci, Jacopo della Quercia. 8 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. Alex. Amers- 
Nuovi documenti e commenti. dorffer, Hans Thoma (1839-1924). 
Siena, 1929, Casa Editrice Sienese. Aus seinem graphischen Werk. Ber- 

D. Brunori, Giovanni Bastianini lin, 1927, Akademie der Kiinste. 

e Paolo Ricci scultori fiesolani; cenni 24 pp.; figs. 4to. Harold Armit- 
biografici. 2* ediz. Fiesole, 1927, age, Francis Chantrey, Donkey Boy 
Tip. Rigacci. 46 pp.; figs. S8vo. and Sculptor. London, 1927, Mills. 
Benvenuto Cellini, | tratti dell’orefi- 196 pp.; 26 figs. 8vo. L. M. G. 
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Arntzenius, Amerikaansche Kunst- 
indrukken. Amsterdam, 1927, A. 
de Lange. 190 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

A. Aveline, Rodin. Paris, 1927, 
Les Ecrivains réunis. 98 pp.; 30 
figs. 12mo. 

Adolphe Basler, Henri Rousseau; sa 
vie, son ceuvre. Paris, 1927, Libr. 
de France. 51 pp.; pls. 4to. 
Jean Emile Bayard, Montparnasse 
hier et aujourd’hui; ses artistes et 
écrivains étrangers et frangais les 
plus célébres. Paris, 1927, Jouve. 
512 pp.; figs. 8vo. J. A. Bering- 
er, Von Irdischem und Géttlichem. 
Zwanzig Radierungen von Hans 
Thoma. 3. Aufl. Berlin, 1927, 
Furche-Kunstverlag. 50 pp.; figs. 
8vo. Oscar Bloch, H. V. Bissen 
og Hans Hjem. Breve og Erindringen 
1857-1868. Copenhagen, 1927, Pio. 
224 pp.; figs. 8vo. Georges 
Blondeau, Les portraits du docteur 
et de Madame Rougnon peints 
par M. Wyrsch. Besancon, 1927, 
Impr. del’Est. iv,16pp. 8vo. 
Arth. Bonus, Das Kiathe-Kollwitz- 
Werk. Neue Ausgabe. Dresden, 
1927, Reisiner. 38 pp.; 186 pls. 
8vo. Aron Borelius, Johan Fred- 
rik Héckert (1826-1866). Stock- 
holm, 1927, Bonnier. vi, 338 pp.; 
8 pls. 4to. Kurt Breysig, Ein- 
druckskunst und Ausdruckskunst. 
Ein Blick auf die Entwicklung des 
zeiigendssischen Kunstgeistes von 
Millet bis zu Marc. Berlin, 1927, 
Bondi. 250 pp. 8vo. L. 
Brockhurst (Modern Masters of 
Etching Series). New York, 1929, 
W. E. Rudge. 22 pp.; figs. 4to. 
$2.25. Paul Budry, Gaston de 
Jongh, Le nouveau palais du Tri- 
bunal fédéral 4 Lausanne. Geneva, 
1927, Société d’éditions artistiques. 
iv, 64 pp.; pls. 4to. 

arl G. Carus, Neun Briefe iiber Land- 
schaftsmalerei, geschrieben in den 
Jahren 1815 bis 1824. Herausg. von 
K. Gerstenberg. Dresden, 1927, 
Jess. 231 pp.; 10 pls. S8vo. 
Paul Chaponniére, John Etienne 
Chaponniére sculpteur (1801-1835). 
Geneva, 1927, Ciana. 35 pp.; 16 
pls. 4to. E. Charteris, John Sar- 
gent. London, 1927, Heinemann. 
108 pp.; 50 pls. 8vo. E. Ches- 
neau, Louis Tenars, Le sculpteur 
Pierre Feitu. Paris, 1927, Impr. 
Allard & Chantelard. 71 pp.; pls. 
8vo. Contempor American 
Sculpture. The California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, Lincoln 
Park, San Francisco, April—October 
1929. 353 pp.; figs. 8vo. Jean 
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Baptiste Camille Corot, The Paint- 
ings and Drawings of J. B. C. Corot 
in the Artist's Own Collection; 
Introd. by Victor Rienaecker. New 
York, 1929. Minton, Balch. 181 
pp.; figs. 4to. $10. Pierre 
Courthion, Panorama de la peinture 
frangaise contemporaine. 3° édit. 
Paris, 1927, Kra. iv, 195 pp.; 12 
pls. 8vo. Pierre Courthion, La 
vie de Delacroix. 8° édit. Paris, 
1927, Gallimard. iv, 219 pp.; figs. 
8vo. 


Henri Delacroix, Psychologie de |’art; 


essai sur l’activité artistique. Paris, 
1927, Alean. 481 pp. S8vo. E. 
Des Couriéres, Charles Péquin. 
Paris, 1927, Nouvelle Revue fran- 
gaise. 28 figs. 16mo. Dessins 
et peintures des maitres du XIXe° 
siécle & nos jours. 1 série. II 
(Géricault, Gleyre, Fromentin). 
Paris-Mulhouse, 1927, Braun. 10 
pp.; 35 pls. 4to. Louise Diel, 
Kathe Kollwitz. Eine Einfiihrung 
in das Lebenswerk der Kiinstlerin. 
Berlin, 1927, Furche-Kunstverlag. 
48 pp.; 36 figs. S8vo. Ulrich 
Diem, Hundert Jahre Kunstpflege in 
St. Gallen 1827-1927. St. Gallen, 
1927, Kunstmuseum. vi, 208, 39 
pp.; 52 pl. 8vo. Jean Dorsenne, 
La vie sentimentale de Paul Gauguin 
d’aprés des documents inédits. 
Paris, 1927, L’Artisan du Livre. 
159 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 


H. D. Eberlein, A. Mac Clure, The 


Practical Book of American An- 
tiques, Exclusive of Furniture. Rev. 
edit. Philadelphia, 1927, Lippin- 
cott. 394 pp.; figs. Svo.— Hans 
Fr. Eggler, Fritz Baer. Munich, 
1927, Drei-Eulen-Verlag. 7 pp.; 20 
pls. 4to.——Carl Einstein, Leon 
Bakst. Berlin, 1927, Wasmuth. 42 
pp.; 42 pls. 4to. Aymar Em- 
bury, New England Influence on 
North Carolina Architecture. II. 
New York, 1927, Whitehead. 24 
pp.; figs. 8vo. Camille Enlart, 
1862-1927. Paris, 1929, Naert. 
115 pp. 8vo. 


E. Fader, Auf dem Wege zum neuen 


Baustil. Berlin, 1927, Ernst. 71 
pp.; 15 figs. 8vo. Arnold Feder- 
mann, Johann Heinrich Fiissli, Dich- 
ter und Maler (1741-1825). Zurich, 
1927, Orell Fiissli. 180 pp.; 85 pls.; 

figs. 4to. Oskar Fischel, Max 
von Boehn, Modes and Manners of 
the XIXth’ Century, as Represented 
in the Pictures and Engravi ings of the 
Time. Trans. from the German, by 
M. Edwardes. London, 1927, Dent. 
208, 181, 174, 242 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
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Hanns Floerke, Boecklin und naion. 48 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to. 
das Wesen der Kunst. Munich, E. L. Hind, The Uncolleeted Work of 
1927, Miiller. 106 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. Aubrey Beardsley. London, 1927, 
André Fontainas, Daumier. The Bodley Head. 26 pp.; 106 pls. 
Paris, 1927, Librairie de France. 4to. Gertrud Hirsch, Joh. Georg 
24 pls. 4to——Charles Fontane, Winterstein (1743-1806). Ein 
Un matftre de la caricature; Ch. frinkischer Bildhauer des XVIII. 
Léandre. Paris, 1927, L’Ibis. 300 Jahrhunderts. Strassburg, 1927, 
pp.; pls.; figs. 4to.—Francois Heitz. vii, 119 pp.; 13 pls. 8vo. 
Fosca, Claude Monet (1840-1926) Herb. Hoffmann, Farbige 
(Cahiers de la Quinzaine). Paris, Raumkunst. IV. Hundert  Ent- 
1927, L’Artisan du Livre. iv, 103 wirfe moderner Kiinstler. Stutt- 
pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. Roger Eliot gart, 1927, Hoffmann. 8 pp.; 100 
Fry, et al., Georgian Art, 1760-1820 pls. 4to. E. O. Hoppé, Les 
(Burlington Magazine Monograph, Etats-Unis d’Amerique. Architec- 
III). New York, 1929, Scribner. ture et paysages. Paris, 1927, Cala- 
68 pp.; figs. fol. $10. Marc vas. xl, 304 pp.; figs. 4to. 
Furcy-Raynaud, MInventaire des Joh. Edm. Hottenroth, Woldemar 
sculptures exécutées au XVIII° Hottenroth, 1802-1894. Das Leben 
siécle pour la Direction des bAtiments eines Malers. Dresden, 1927, Aretz. 
du roi (Archives de l’art frangais; 398 pp.; 33 figs. 8vo. F. B. 
Nouvelle périod, XIV). Paris, Housser, A Canadian Art Move- 
1927, Colin. xxix, 491 pp.; 16 pls. ment. London, 1927, Macmillan. 
8vo. 8vo. J. Huizinga, Leven en werk 
A. E. Gallatin, Charles Demuth. New van Jan Veth. Haarlem, 1927, H. D. 
York, 1927, Rudge. 10 pp.; 28 pls. Tjeenk Willink. viii, 240 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. Arthur Galliner, Max Lie- 8vo. 
bermann, der Kiinstler und der | J. A. D. Ingres, Gedanken iiber Kunst. 
Fiihrer. Frankfurt am Main, 1927, Uebertr. von H. Graber. Konstanz, 
Kauffmann. 64 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. 1927, Hénn. 93 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
Gustave Geffroy, Sisley. Paris, | Ludwig Justi, Arnold Boecklin. Ein 
1927, Crés. 34 pp.; figs. 4to. fihrer zur Boecklin-Sammlung der 
Waldemar George, Dessins et gou- National-Galerie (zu Berlin). Ber- 
aches (1919-1925) de Roger de La lin, 1927, Bard. iv, 31 pp.; 8 pls. 
Fresnaye. Paris, 1927, Libr. de 8vo. 
France. 17  pp.; pls. fol—- | Russell H. Kettell, The Pine Furniture 
Waldemar George, Van Gogh. of Early New England (lim. ed). 
Paris, 1927, Librairie de France. Garden City, N. Y., 1929, Double- 
24 pls. 4to.—Hubert Gillot, E. day, Doran. pls.; figs. $35. 
Delacroix. L’homme, ses idées, son A. Knoblauch, William Blake. Ein 
ceuvre. Paris, 1928, Société d’édi- Umriss seines Lebens und Geschichte. 
tion “les Belles-Lettres.”’ 394 pp.; Berlin, 1927, Furche-Kunstverlag. 
pls. 8vo.——Gottfried Graf, Der 32, 23 pp.; 26 fi Ato. Wilhelm 
neue Holzschnitt und das Problem Kreis, Die Baukunst vor dem Kriege 
der kiinstlerischen Gestaltung. Heil- und heute. Berlin, 1927, Hiibsch. 
bronn, 1927, Salzer. 127 pp.; 88 17 pp.; 67 pls. 4to.— Alfred 
figs. 4to. Br. Grimschiz, Die Kuhn, Der Bildhauer Hermann 
ésterreichische Zeichnung im XIX. Haller. Zurich, 1927, Orell Fiissli. 
Jahrhundert. Vienna, 1927, Amal- 23 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. 4to. 
thea-Verlag. 110 pp.; 120 fig. 4to. | Léo Larguier, Georges Michel (1763- 
G. J. Gros, Maurice Utrillo. 1843). Paris, 1927, Delpeuch. 112 
Paris, 1927, Crés. 50 pp.; 40 figs. pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. Louis Latour- 
16mo. Cc. —— Grundy, Eng- rette, Millet 4 Barbizon. Barbizon, 
lish Art in the Eighteenth Century 1927, Douhin. 16 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
(Great Periods in Art Series). New Julio de Lazurtegui, Espajia 
York, 1928, Boni. 175 pp.; figs. arte del Hemisfero de Occidente. 
8vo. $4. III (Paraguay, Uruguay, El Brasil, 
Werner Hegemann, Amerikanische El Archiepielago filipino). Bilbao, 
Architektur und Stadtbaukunst. 2. 1927, Impr. Echeguren y Zulaica. 
Aufl. Berlin, 1927, Wasmuth. 204 4to. Marc Leclerc, Une artiste 
pp.; 760 figs. fol. Hans Hilde- angevine: Louise Desbordes-Jonas 
brandt, Handbuch der Kunstwissen- (1848-1926). Angers, 1927, Bruel. 
schaft. Lfg. 232. Die Kunst des 16 pp. 16mo. Cuthbert Lee, 
XIX-XX. Jahrhunderts. Heft 5. Early American Porfrait Painters; 
Wildpark-Potsdam, 1927, Athe- the Fourteen Principal Earliest Na- 
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New 
362 pp.; 


tive-born Painters. 
1929, Yale Univ. Pr. 
4to. $10. Jeanne Legeaux, 
place d’armes de Metz. Un en- 
semble architectural du XVIII° 
siécle, ceuvre de Jacques-Frangois 
Blondel. Strasbourg, 1927, Libr. 
Istra. iv, 122 pp.; 16 pls. 4to. 
F. Lehel, Notre art dément. Paris, 
1927, Jonquiéres. 68 figs. 4to. 
Max Liebermann; Hundert Werke 
des Kiinstlers zu seinem 80. Ge- 
burtstage ausgestellt. 2.Aufi. Ber- 
lin, 1927, Cassirer. 23 pp.; 32 pls. 
8vo. Karl Lohmeyer, Aus dem 
Leben und den Briefen des Land- 
schaftsmalers George Wilhelm Issel 
(1785-1870). Heidelberg, 
Gustav Késter. 159 pp.; 
5 Mk. Fr. Ch. Longchamp, J 
Aberli (1723-1786); son temps, sa 
vie et son ceuvre, avec un catalogue 
complet, méthodique et raisonné. 
Lausanne, 1927, Librairie des Bibli- 
ophiles. iv, 108, xcii, 43, xxvi pp.; 
pls.; figs. S8vo. La maison bour- 
geoise en Suisse. XVIII (Ziirich, 
2). Zurich, 1927, Orell Fiissli. 52 
pp.; 78 pls. 4to. 
J. B. Manson, Mrs. Meynels, The 
Works of John Sargent. London, 
1927, Heinemann. fol. Ant. 
Maraini, Goya incisore. Florence, 
1927, Rinascimento del Libro. 8 
pp.; 23 pls. 8vo. Paul Mar- 
mottan, Le style Empire. Architec- 
ture et décors d’intérieurs. IV. 
Etude critique et descriptive. Paris, 
1927, Contet. 12 pp.; 40 pls. fol. 
J. Massiet du Biest, Quelques 
ceuvres inédites de Laurent Guiard, 
sculpteur chaumontais (1723-1788). 
Paris, 1927. 6 pp.; pls. 4to. 
Frank Jewett Mather, A History of 
Modern Painting, from Goya to 
Picasso. London, 1927, Paul. 401 
pp.; 125 figs. S8vo. Ortwin 
Meier, Heinrich Friedrich Brehmer, 
der Meister der deutschen Portrit- 
medaille des XIX. Jahrhunderts. 
Hildesheim, 1927, Lax. vii, 52 pp.; 
34 pls. 4to. Marc Menendes y 
Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas 
en Espafia. 3*edic. T. VIII (siglo 
XIX). Madrid, 1927, Hernando. 
364 pp. S8vo. Philippe Mieg, 
Jean-Jacques Miiller (1782-1817) et 
son activité de portraitiste 4 Mul- 
house. Mulhouse, 1927, Impr. 
Meininger. 14 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
F. Mirabent y Vilaplana, La estética 
inglesa del secolo XVIII. Barce- 
lona, 1927, Edic. Cervantés. 272 
pp. 8vo. Pierre Alexis Muenier, 
La vie et l’art de Jean Jacques Hen- 
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ner. Peintures et dessins. Paris, 
1927, Flammarion. 47 pp.; pls. 
fol. 


Helene Nostitz, Rodin in Gespriichen 


und Briefen. Dresden, 1927, Jess. 
106 pp.; 12 pls.; figs. S8vo. 


R. Oldenburg, H. Uhde Bernays, Die 


miinchner Malerei im XIX. Jahr- 
hundert. Bd. II (1850-1900). Mu- 
nich, 1927, Bruckmann. viii, 307 
pp.; figs. 4to. Th. Oppermann, 
Thorvaldsen. Manddomsaarene 1 
Rom, 1797-1819. Copenhagen, 
1927, Gad. 188 pp.; figs. 4to. 


Gius. Parroni, Un caposcuola fiorentino 


del verismo: Raeffaello Pagliacetti 
nella vita e nell’arte. Milan, 1927, 
Off. Esperia. 80 pp.; 64 pls. 8vo. 

A. Patrignani, Le medaglie di 
Gregorio XVI (1831-1846). Rome, 
1929, Livorno. 169 pp.; 6 pls. 4to. 

Pencil Drawings by W. Blake. 
London, 1927, Nonesuch Press. 82 
pp.; 82 pls. 8vo. Claude Petit, 
Les avocats de Daumier. Lyon, 
1927, Impr. Audin. 27 pp. 8vo. 

Kurt Pfister, Cézanne: Gestalt, 
Werk, Mythos. Potsdam, 1927, 
Kiepenheuer. 44, 108 pp.; 3 pls.; 
120 figs. 4to. Edmond Pilon, 
Constance Mayer (1775-1821). 
Paris, 1927, Delpeuch. 135 pp.; 16 
pls. 8vo. 


M. Riess, Der Maler und Holzfiller 


Adolf Dietrich. Berlin, 1927, Ver- 
lag der Neuer-Gesellschaft. 20 pp.; 
32 pls. 8vo. Edward W. Root, 
Philip Hooker; a Contribution to the 
Study of the Renaissance in America 
(lim. ed.). New York, 1929, Scrib- 
ner. 256 pp.; pls.; figs. fol. $12. 

Hans Rosenhagen, Max Lieber- 
mann. 2. Aufl. Bielefeld, 1927, 
Velhagen u. Klasing. 100 pp.; 99 
figs. 4to. Georges Rouault, 
Souvenirs intimes (Gustave Moreau, 
Léon Bloy, Cézanne, Baudelaire, 
Renoir, Daumier, J. E. Huysmans, 
Degas). 2° édit. Paris, 1927, Fra- 
pier. 102 pp. 4to.—John Rus- 
kin, Modern Painters. Abridged 
and edited by A. J. Finberg. Lon- 
don, 1927, Bell. 370 pp.; figs. 8vo. 


Malcolm C. Salaman, Francisco de 


Goya (Modern Masters of Etching. 
XV). London, 1927, The Studio. 
10 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. Malcolm 
C. Salaman, William Walcot (Mod- 
ern Masters ‘of Etching, XVI). Lon- 
don, 1927, The Studio. ii, 10 pp.; 
12 pls. 4to.——Malcolm 'C. Sala- 
man, H. Rushbury (Modern Masters 
of Etching, XVIII). New York, 
1928, W. E. Rudge. 12 pp.; pls. 
fol. $2.25. Malcolm C. Sala- 
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Victoria and Albert Museum. 


man, The Woodcut of To-day at 
Home and Abroad; Commentary. 
London, 1927, The Studio. viii, 
182 pp.; figs. 4to——Comte Fran- 
cois de Salverte, Les ébénistes du 
XVIII° siécle; leurs ceuvres et leurs 
marques. Nouv. édit. augmentée. 
Paris, 1927, Van Oest. xxi, 375 pp.; 
pls. fol. G. Scheiwiller, Amedeo 
Modigliani. Milan, 1927, Hoepli. 
16 pp.; 25 pls. 16mo. Hermann 
Schmitz, Alfred Breslauer; Ausge- 
fihrte Bauten. 1897-1927. Ber- 
lin, 1927, Bard. 73 pp.; 100 pls. 
4to. 

Leipzig, 
mann. 30 pp.; 40 pls. S8vo. 

L. P. Sézille, Collection documen- 
taire d’art moderne. Devantures 
de boutiques. Paris, 1927, 


Lévy. 12 pp.; 48 pls. fol—— 
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O. Schurer, Pablo Picasso. | 
1927, Klinkhart u. Bier- | 


Albert | 


Ph. Soupault, ‘Henri Rousseau le | 


Edit. de 
40 pls. 


1927, 
144 pp.; 


Douanier. Paris, 
Quatre-Chemins. 
4to. M. 


and Anecdotes; Recollections 


H. Stephen Smith, 
or | 


William Fr. Yeames, his Life and his | 


1927, 
Svo. 


Friends. London, 


son. 256 pp.; figs. Josef 


Hutchin- 
| C. 


Soyka, Albin Egger-Lienz, der grosse | 


tiroler Maler (1868-1926). Liibeck, 
1927, Moeller. 8 pp.; 10 pls. 


4to. 


Helga Stemann, F. Meldahl og | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HistorrE ANCIENNE DE L’ AFRIQUE DU Norp. Vols. V-VI: Les Royaumes indi- 
genés, 1927. Vol. VII: La Republique romaine et les rois indigénes, 1928. By 
Stéphane Gsell. Librairie Hachette, Paris. 


In the first volume of his monumental work, M. Gsell announced that he pro- 
posed to study the history of North Africa up to the time of the Arab conquest. 
Volumes I-IV dealt with Les Conditions du développement historique, Les Temps 
primitifs, La Colonisation phénicienne et ’ Empire de Carthage; L’ Etat carthaginois; 
(L’) Histoire militaire des Carthaginois; La Civilisation carthaginoise. 

In Volumes V—VI, the author commences with a general introduction and then 
proceeds to an exposition and discussion of the life and civilization of the natives. 
He examines their social and political organization, their cattle-raising and agri- 
culture, the construction and location of their dwellings, their food, clothing, arms, 
furniture, occupations, language, writing, and religion. Their religion and espe- 
cially their funeral customs are dealt with in detail. The materials on which 
volumes V—VI are based are principally these: written records, the findings of 
archaeology, survivals. These materials are here neither full nor easy to interpret, 
but M. Gsell’s reconstruction shows not only his comprehensive and accurate 
knowledge but also his penetration, firm grasp, and sober judgment. The picture 
he has painted is admittedly incomplete, but it is convincing, and, all things con- 
sidered, surprisingly vivid. 

Volume VII takes up matters which are better known. It is divided into two 
books: the first dealing with the Province of Africa under the Roman Republic, the 
second with Rome and the African kings. Among the many interesting things of 
which the first book treats, not the least interesting is the description (pp. 11-18) 
of the land-survey which Rome carried out in the Province of Africa. The second 
book falls into two very disparate seetions: the fuller having to do with the Ju- 
gurthine War (Chs. I-IV), the other (Ch. V) setting forth what little is known or 
may be reasonably conjectured about affairs in North Africa during the period 
which intervened between Marius and Caesar. The first chapter of this book con- 
tains a particularly happy characterization of Sallust’s account of the war with 
Jugurtha (pp. 132-133). 

M. Gsell’s Histoire ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord is fully documented, and each 
volume is provided with an index and a detailed analytical table of contents. 
The maps, however, are, unfortunately, too few and on too small a scale. There 
are none in Volumes V-VI. But this, after all, is a minor matter. M. Gsell’s 
work should be a source both of inspiration and despair to less gifted scholars. 

Homes V. M. Dennis, 3p 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


UrEBeER STILLEBEN AUS Pompe! UND HercuLaNevum, by H. G. Beyen. Pp. 99, 
pls. XII. Haag, 1928. 


This is the first book on still-life in ancient times although the subject is treated 
in Helbig. The author deals primarily with Pompeian still-life but the book is 
filled with discussions of Hellenistic and pre-Hellenistic still-life and with examples 
in Rome, Etruria and South Russia. Mr. Beyen has studied the subject thor- 
oughly and knows the material over a much wider field than the title implies. 

The author traces still-life painting from its origin in the Fourth Century 
through the various Pompeian styles. He states that there are no examples from 
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the Fourth Century, but tomb-paintings from Paestum show the genre already 
developed. (Fig. A, Tomb-Painting, Paestum.) During the period of the 
First style we find it only on Mosaics such as the Cat Mosaic or the Doves from 
the House of the Faun or from Hadrian’s villa. In the Second style, still-life is 
used more as ornament. Most of his discussion under this style centers around 
the garland and mask still-life, because of the great number of extant examples. 
Although he mentions the connection of garlands and masks with Dionysos and 
notes their presence as decoration in the theatres at Athens, Pergamon and Ephe- 
sus, he dismisses this important evidence for the influence of theatre decoration 
on the Second style without giving it the emphasis which his carefully collected 
evidence seems to warrant. The various elements employed in garland still-life 
may all be related to Dionysos—the pine-cone, nebris, masks, flutes, even the 
cistae. All appear to offer important evidence for the connection of the Second 
Pompeian style with stage decoration. This is borne out by the Boscoreale 
frescoes and by those from the Villa Item. 

The Fourth style is most important for independent still-life, with its repre- 
sentations of fruits, flowers, dead game and edibles of all kinds. The Xenion 
type was commonest. Mr. Beyen discusses at length the two-stepped receptacle 
in which the still-life is often placed and traces it back to pre-Hellenistic votive or 
sacred pictures. At times these receptacles may be tables, as an example from 
Naples indicates. (Fig. B, Fresco, Naples.) In fact, Mr. Beyen’s Plate VII, 1, 
with a representation of some peaches and a glass vessel looks as if it were a table. 

The discussion of color, of perspective, of the technical details and of dating in 
still-life of the Fourth style is most meticulously and excellently handled. He 
considers one specimen with peaches and a glass a Flavian restoration because of 
the colors employed and the impressionistic technique. The great variety in 
composition, in color and in technical details of our extant specimens is empha- 
sized. The artists did not follow Hellenistic painters closely but drew from a 
great tradition and enriched it in the direction of ornament and impressionism. 

Mr. Beyen is to be congratulated on a thoroughgoing and able piece of research. 
It is to be hoped that he will carry the subject further. The book is well printed 
and the plates are good. 

Mary SwINDLER 


Bryn Mawr 


Tue Two Cirres: A CHRONICLE OF UNIVERSAL History TO THE YEAR 1146 
A.D., by Otto, Bishop of Freising, translated by Charles Christopher Mierow. 
Pp. xi+523. Columbia University Press. $10. 

The Series ‘‘edited under the auspices of the Department of History of Columbia 
University’? known as Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, has done a 
distinctive service for historical research in issuing the volume here under review. 
Dr. Mierow, now President of Colorado College, by virtue of his studies in medieval 
Latin literature, is a peculiarly happy choice for the translator and commentator 
of Bishop Otto’s great Chronicle. 

The book is made up of Dr. Mierow’s Introduction (pp. 1-79), a bibliography 
(pp. 81-84), the translation into English of the Latin text. (Dedication, general 
Prologue, eight books of history—each with a short prologue—and a satisfactory 
index (pp. 87-523).) 

Otto of Freising, a Babenberg by birth, was a grandson of Emperor Henry IV 
of Germany, a nephew of Henry V, half-brother to Conrad III of Hohenstaufen, 
and maternal uncle of Friederich I, Barbarossa. It is not to be wondered at, 
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therefore, that his sixth and seventh chapters, which are of almost contemporary 
matters, have an especial value to historians. When one adds that his Chronicle, 
in the general consensus of opinion, is the earliest philosophical treatment of his- 
tory, and that Hauck in 1913 wrote ‘this is the first presentation of universal 
history that possesses the unity of a work of art,” there need be little more adduced 
to show that this translation, the first complete version of Otto of Freising’s 
History of the Two Cities in any modern language, is a needed and welcome addition 
to historical source literature. 

The Two Cities of the title are the earthly Babylon and the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Inasmuch as Bishop Otto was not only a man of affairs, but also a bishop and a 
philosopher, we might have anticipated a theological climax somewhere. His 
seventh book closes his history. The eighth is a theological treatise on the Anti- 
christ, the Last Judgment, and the world to come, a chapter which in the opinion 
of the author himself is an integral and necessary part of his work. His conclusion 
follows inevitably his premise, that the ‘‘stream of history is divided into two 
branches: a first, in which falls the preparation for the Redemption; and a second, 
in which falls the distribution of the fruits of the Redemption.” 

Bishop Otto is the first historian after Augustine to try to discover and reveal a 
guiding principle and purpose in events, namely, a philosophy of history, although 
he does it without any doubt that mankind is divided into the “‘elect and the 


reprobate.” 

A passage from the chronicle—of which Dr. Mierow has made a most excellent 
translation—will serve to illumine Bishop Otto: 

“‘However, men are not lacking who say that God desired the State to be 
brought low, that he might exalt the Church. Forsooth no one questions the fact 
that the Church was exalted and enriched by the strength of the State and the 
favor of kings, and it is quite evident that the Church could not have so deeply 


humiliated the State until the State was enfeebled by its love of the priesthood, and 
so robbed of its strength that it was pierced and destroyed not only by the sword of 
the Church—that is, the spiritual weapon—but also by its own weapon, namely 
the material sword. To settle this point or even to discuss it is beyond our 
strength. However those priests seem altogether blameworthy who attempt to 
strike the State with its own sword—a sword which they themselves hold by the 
king’s favor—unless perchance they think to imitate David who by God’s grace 
first struck the Philistine and afterwards slew him with his own sword.” 

R. V. D. Macorrin 


New York UNIVERSITY 


HistorrE ANCIENNE DE L’AFRIQUE DE Norp. Tome VIII: Jules Cesar et |’ Af- 
rique, Fin des Royaumes Indigenes. By Stephane Gsell. Pp. 306. Libraire 
Hachette, Paris, 1928. 45 francs. 

In this volume, as in the others which he has already produced on the ancient 
history of northern Africa, M. Gsell demonstrates those fine qualities as a historian 
for which he is so well known. The first of the two books into which the volume is 
divided presents a careful and full account of northern Africa at the time of Julius 
Caesar, i.e., from the beginning of 49 B.c. to the assassination of the dictator in 44. 
A considerable portion of this book is naturally taken up with a discussion of the 
civil war in Africa, based largely upon the Bellum Civile of Caesar and the Bellum 
Africum. Full use is made, however, of the other sources, and a careful and criti- 
cal analysis of the obscure and doubtful points provided. 

The second half of the volume unquestionably excels the first in interest and 
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value. The concluding chapter of the first book deals in an illuminating manner 
with the arrangements of the dictator for the settlement of African affairs, such as 
the extent of the realms of Bocchus and Bogud, the territory of Sittius, the creation 
of the province of Africa Nova, and the colonization and Romanization program 
which Caesar was unable to carry out completely before the fateful ides of March. 
This chapter would be of much greater value to the reader if it were accompanied 
by a good map from which a more graphic idea could be obtained. 

The first part of the second and shorter book is concerned with the period from 
44 to 27 B.c. After as full a description as the sources permit of the civil war in 
Africa which followed Caesar’s death, M. Gsell describes the early policy of the 
victorious Octavian, when about a dozen colonies were established in Mauretania 
and a considerable number of Roman citizens settled in the native towns. 

The two succeeding chapters, which deal with the reign and personality of Juba 
II, form one of the most illuminating and valuable parts of the book. The estab- 
lishment of the client kingdom is shown to have been consistent with the careful 
and conservative policy of Augustus, who probably thought a native king could 
manage the African population more skillfully than a Roman official. The cul- 
tural eminence of the royal capital at Caesarea (modern Cherchel) is well brought 
out. Juba’s place in the history of ancient literature is indicated by the numerous 
references in the works of subsequent classical writers. His excellent artistic taste 
is abundantly shown by a study of the works of Greek art with which he adorned 
his capital, and which impress so vividly everyone who visits the charming little 
museum at Cherchel. It is a great pity that this volume is not provided with 
illustrations of at least a few of the most striking of these works of art, such as the 
torso of Augustus, the statue of Apollo, the Caryatid, the Demeter, the colossal 
Aesculapius, and also the beautiful rinceaux, which are so characteristic of the best 
of the Augustan Age, and which remind one of some of the finest work of the 
Renaissance. A representation of the head of Juba from Cherchel would be a 
useful addition. 

The volume should appeal both to the general student of antiquity and the 
specialist in the Roman Empire. For the former the text furnishes an adequate 
and scholarly treatment of the subject. The latter will find in addition many 
valuable suggestions in the copious notes. 

Prescott W. TOWNSEND 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


I. THe Mippie Evpurates: A TopoGrapuicaL Itinerary, by Alois Musil. 

Pp. xv + 426, ills. 57. New York, 1927. 

II. PaALMyRENA: A ToPOGRAPHICAL ITINERARY, by Alois Musil. Pp. xiv + 367, 

ills. 90. New York, 1928. 

III. NortHerN NeGp: A TopocrapuicaL Itinerary, by Alois Musil. Pp. 

xiii + 368, ills. 67. New York, 1928. 

American Geographical Society Oriental Explorations and Studies Nos. 3, 4, 

and 5. 

To the short but honorable list of explorers in the Arabian field headed by Car- 
sten Niebuhr, the Dane, the narrative of whose travels was published in German in 
1772, and including such names as Halévy, the Frenchman, Doughty, the English- 
man, Huber, the Alsatian, Euting, the Swiss, and Glaser, the Austrian, the name 
of Alois Musil, the Czechoslovakian, should now be added. Musil’s monumental 
works mark a new epoch in the history of Arabian exploration. Especially wel- 
come are they at this time when our interest in, and knowledge of, even such re- 
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gions as the Arctic and the Antarctic are beginning to assume greater proportion 
than our interest in, and knowledge of, that great peninsula in the southwestern 
part of Asia which is larger than India in size and which, as the cradle of the Semi- 
tic race, as the birthplace of the third great monotheistic religion, and as the home 
of that mighty people who in medieval times spread their conquests from the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the Wall of China and contributed materially to 
the modern awakening of Europe, has been of paramount significance to the cul- 
tural history of mankind. 

These three volumes belong to a series of six, published by the American Geo- 
graphical Society, of which Vol. I is The Northern Hégdz, Vol. Il, Arabia Deserta, 
and Vol. VI, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins. Taken together 
these volumes record Musil’s expeditions of 1908-1915 and his researches in the 
historical geography of the regions visited. The routes are indicated on accom- 
panying maps. In the course of his travels the author covered on camelback 
more than nine thousand miles. 

Each of the three volumes under review consists of a topographical itinerary 
followed by a series of appendixes. The itineraries give minute narratives of the 
author's journeys day by day. Some of the data presented in all three volumes is 
of little relative importance, and the element of human interest is generally lack- 
ing. Nor does the author seem to have an eye for the romantic; but with Ger- 
man-like precision he tells us (The Middle Euphrates, p. 26) that he filled the water 
bags from 7.32 to 7.52 a.m., crossed the Euphrates at 8.01 (as if it made any real 
difference to the rest of the world whether he said that or simply at 8), rested 
from 8.34 to 9.22, and so throughout the other works. The appendixes, thrown to 
the end of each volume and printed in smaller type, are scholarly studies in the 
realm of historical geography, based, for the most part, upon critical comparisons 
of the original sources—Assyro-Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Arabic— 
with the existing topography and relics of the past. This is clearly a case of keep- 
ing the good wine till the end. Or perhaps, the author, steeped in Arabian folk 
ways, was unconsciously influenced by the system of Arabic letter writing, still 
prevalent, whereby the writer fills the body of his letter with salaams, inquiries 
about the precious health and the welfare of the family and other irrelevant matter, 
and keeps the main point of business for which the whole letter is written to a P.S. 
at the very end. All three volumes are fully illustrated with maps, photographs, 
pen-and-ink sketches, plans and architectural drawings. A map of Northern 
Arabia, in brown and black, 1: 1,000,000, 4 sheets, each 52 x 49 cm., accompanies 
these volumes. Each volume is complete in itself with bibliography and index; 
but taken together, all form a closely-knit unit. 

I. The Middle Euphrates reports (pp. 1-190) the journeys of the author in 1912 
and 1915 along both banks of the Euphrates from the great eastward bend of that 
river as far as the site of ancient Babylon and into the hitherto imperfectly ex- 
plored interior of Mesopotamia. Among the important places visited and de- 
scribed are Dayr al-Zir (the transliteration here and throughout the review, except 
when quoted, is that of the reviewer and not of the author), al-Najaf, Baghdad, 
Takrit, al-Raqqah and al-Hirah. In the twenty-one appendixes (pp. 197-363) 
appear a discussion of the campaigns and routes of the Assyrian and Chaldean con- 
querors (pp. 205-212), new interpretations of the routes of Xenophon (pp. 213- 
224) and Julian the Apostate (pp. 232-237), reconstructions of medieval commer- 
cial highways from ‘Iraq to Syria (pp. 242-256), an extensive study of the canals of 
Babylonia in ancient and medieval times (pp. 258-280), together with an elabo- 
rate treatment of the campaigns of the Moslem general, Khalid ibn-al-Walid. 
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II. Palmyrena records (pp. 1-230) journeys of 1908, 1912, and 1915 in the 
territory of the desert town, Tadmur (Palmyra), the home of Queen Zenobia. 
The ruined city of al-Rusaifah with its Ghassanian and Byzantine monuments is 
described in some detail (pp. 155-168). Ten appendixes (pp. 229-323) contain 
material on the civil and ecclesiastical administration of this region in the early 
centuries of the Christian era (pp. 233-237 and 273), on Roman and Arabian 
routes and military stations (pp. 237-252), and also data on the country residences 
of the Umayyad caliphs (pp. 277-296). 

III. Northern Negd is particularly valuable for the light it throws on central 
Arabian politics, central Arabia having produced in our own time the strong man 
of Arabia, ibn-al-Su‘tiid (wrongly spelled ibn-al-Sa‘id). The volume describes 
(pp. 1-195) an extended journey made by the author in 1915 from al-Jawf south- 
ward along the eastern border of the Nufiid into the Shammar territory, westward 
to the Hijiz Railway at al-‘Ala’, and then returning through the Shammar region 
northeast to Mesopotamia. Ten appendixes (pp. 205-316) include a discussion 
of the pilgrim routes from Kifah to the holy cities of Islam (pp. 205-211), a 
history of the House of ibn-al-Rashid (pp. 236-254), a history of the House of 
ibn-al-Su‘iid (pp. 256-301), and an attempt to refute the theory of desiccation as 
applied to the Arabian peninsula (pp. 304-316). 

As for the system of transliteration used throughout these volumes, it is atro- 
cious—to say the least. It is based on the German system; but why should an 
author writing in English use such a system in spite of the fact that there is a well 
recognized system recommended by the International Congress of Orientalists 
and adopted by such learned publications as the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society is beyond all comprehension. 
Why should Najd, for instance, be written “ Negd ” ; Hijaz, “H&gaz”’; Fash, “Fas” 
(The Middle Euphrates, pp. 248 seq.), with those queer marks which are the horror 
of the printer and a mystery to the reader, when the English simple spelling can 
reproduce almost the exact Arabic equivalents? And why write ‘“Rwejr”’ 
(Palmyrena, pp. 255 seg.) for Ghuwayr? And what English reader seeing ‘‘at- 
Ta‘labijje”’ (Northern Negd, pp. 5 seq.) would read it ath-Tha‘labiyah? And why 
should the diphthong be represented by ‘‘ej”” when we have ai or ay? Another 
thing that adds confusion to an already confused problem is the fact that the 
author transliterates names of persons, plants and animals as he hears them 
spoken instead of transliterating them as they should be in their classical forms. 
Such procedure is dangerous because different tribes and different generations 
pronounce the same word differently; but the classical form remains always the 
same. In certain cases it is, of course, valuable to have both forms. But to 
write Muiimmad “Mhammed” (The Middle Euphrates, p. 166) and Kubir 
“Kbir”’ (ibid., p. 94) ete., etc., has no justification. 

K. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A CENTURY OF EXPLORATION AT NINEVEH, by R. Campbell Thompson and R. W. 

Hutchinson. Luzac and Co., London, 1929. 

Serious students will skim rapidly the oft told story of the earlier excavations 
as well as the chapter ‘‘ Nowadays,” with personal experiences and lists of local 
fauna and flora, to concentrate on the details of later investigations. The work 
of King in 1903-1904 consisted primarily in clearing the remaining portions of the 
palaces of Ashur-bani-apal and of Sennacherib. He touched the chalcolithic 
level, found three Assyrian levels which can be correlated with Thompson’s later 
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discoveries, and uncovered a section of a new palace. After King’s return, 
Thompson located the long sought Temple of Nabu. 

The chief result of the 1927-1928 excavations was the clearance of the Nabu 
Temple. The hoped for library was not found, but there were numerous inscrip- 
tions of Sargon and of Ashur-bani-apal. Inscriptions of Ashur-uballit, Tiglath 
Pileser I, Adad-nirari II, Tukulti Urta II, Ashur-nasir-apal, and Shalmaneser III, 
with fragmentary reliefs of Ashur-nasir-apal, led in the last weeks to an early 
palace which still remains to be excavated. Other important finds include a palace 
built by Sennacherib for a son, the first complete account of Esarhaddon’s acces- 
sion, and a new prism of Ashur-bani-apal. The definitive publication will be in 
Archaeologia. 

A last chapter presents ‘‘The History of Nineveh.” The earliest occupation 
was chalcolithic, with pottery derived from that of Susa I and contemporary with 
Susa II and Moussian. Dudley Buxton discusses the first known Assyrian skull, 
of Armenoid type and buried in a larnax. Data for the early and as yet undis- 
covered Ishtar Temple are presented. Naturally the greater part is devoted to 
the buildings of Sennacherib, who first made Nineveh the Assyrian capital. In a 
long note, the authors disagree with the reviewer's location of the Tebiltu stream 
and of certain city gates. (A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria, Scribners, New 
York, 1923, 327.) It might be noted that the King inscription was not published 
until after the reviewer’s return from Assyria, and so checking on the spot was 
impossible. The authors believe that the fortifications were left unfinished at the 
death of Sennacherib, and that this contributed to the ultimate fall of the city. 
Three pages give the later history of Nineveh. We hope that remains from this 
time will be properly published, for we need every scrap of evidence for this 
darkest period of oriental history. When, for example, reference is made toa 
castle, ‘probably built by the Persians and occupied by the Romans,” does this 
really mean that it is Parthian? 

The chapter ‘‘ Nowadays” closes with a well deserved tribute to the enlightened 
treatment of archaeologists by the Iraq authorities. The preface frankly admits 
that this little book is intended to secure more adequate funds for future excava- 
tion. Despite the unkind and unnecessary reference to ‘“‘an American professor 
of Egyptology,” in the note to page 71, all American orientalists will unite in the 
hope that the British public will continue to support excavation in the great 
Assyrian capital. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue Sumerians, by C. Leonard Woolley. Pp. xi+198, with 29 illustrations. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1929. $2.50. 


This well-written volume represents an attempt on the part of the excavator 
himself to use his finds for the reconstruction and expansion of known history. 
The remarkable discoveries at Ur and at nearby Al ‘Ubaid gain in value through 
this praiseworthy endeavor. Cuneiform inscriptions, works of art, and pottery 
form the basis of Mr. Woolley’s new approach to the problem of origins along 
artistic, social, political, and religious lines. Antiquities uncovered at other 
ancient sites in Mesopotamia are employed as corroborative criteria. 

Pushing back the origin of civilization to an earlier period of the race is not 
an easy process. The Graeco-Roman world has long possessed prestige as the 
arena where human culture, as at present conceived, developed. However, many 
discoveries are placing unequivocal emphasis upon the extensive indebtedness of 
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Greeks and Romans to Oriental sources of standard modes of life and idealistic 
conceptions of art. The attention of the world has been directed with increasing 
interest to southern Mesopotamia which in recent years has yielded indubitable 
proofs that it supported hitherto unsuspected heights of human achievement in 
antiquity. Not only is this so, but the very bases of advancement in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome are now to be attributed to a broad range of accomplishments 
on the part of the Sumerians who were unknown a century ago. Such, at any 
rate, is the contention of Mr. Woolley in the book under review. 

His architectural argument is sound. The Sumerians would appear to have 
been precursors in the utilization of the arch and vault. They may also be 
regarded as pioneers in the development of recessed panelling for the purpose of 
exterior decoration. In the sphere of pure art they undoubtedly had attained 
perfection, within the limits of their field of activities, as early as the fourth mil- 
lennium B.c. 

There is room for divergence of opinion as to how these facts should be inter- 
preted. Long rivalry existed between the Sumerians and the Semites. Records 
of their early contacts and later struggles do not furnish sufficient data for the 
determination of the question of priority. Some hold that the Sumerians antic- 
ipated the Semites in establishing settlements in the lower part of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley; others claim precedence and predominant influence for the 
Semites. The possibility that Mesopotamia was inhabited by a third historical 
people at a still earlier date must be taken into account. Mr. Woolley submits 
the theory that the Semites arrived first and that the Sumerians came afterwards 
by way of the sea. He believes that the latter communicated their civilization 
to the former, who thus became the carriers of certain phases of Sumerian culture 
to the confines of western Asia and thence to Africa and Europe. There must be 
confirmation by future discoveries before this hypothesis can be accepted as final. 
In the meantime the admirable book by Mr. Wolley will stimulate the imagination 
and spur research in the field where he has gained just renown. 

Raymonp P. DouGHERTY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


LES ILLUSTRATIONS ANTIQUES DE L’ILIADE, by Kazimietz Bulas (Eus Supplementa 
vol. 3). Pp. vii+144; figs. 68. Lwéw, 1929. 


The work is a doctoral dissertation by a pupil of Bierikowski and consists of a 
review of the monuments of archaic, classic, and Graeco-Roman art that illustrate 
the Iliad, with appended lists of these monuments and of the scenes of the Iliad 
that have been the theme of such illustration. A fairly comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is scattered through the work, including some apparently important titles 
that have not figured before in the literature of the subject, such as Gasiorowski, 
Malarstwo minjaturowe grecko-rzymskie (Greco-Roman miniature-painting), 
published at Cracow (with résumé in English) in 1928. In each period the author 
deals first with the scenes of Achilles’ wrath and the consequent episodes, then 
with the combats, and finally with the episodes of genre character and miscella- 
neous scenes. In the archaic period, when the material is predominantly found 
in the vase-paintings, the author finds that the artists limited themselves to cer- 
tain oft-repeated scenes adapted to the habitual schemes of archaic style; they 
cannot be considered as “‘illustrators’’ in the modern sense, since variation from 
the text is the rule rather than the exception, but the discrepancies are not found 
in essential motifs and constitute no reason to seek elsewhere than in the Iliad 
the source from which they drew. In the classic period of the fifth and fourth 
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centuries B.c. the number of monuments illustrating the Iliad is markedly di- 
minished, as well as the number of scenes depicted, while few new scenes are intro- 
duced ; the ‘“‘duel’’ combats disappear altogether, save for two examples of Achilles 
Slaying Lycaon on South Italian vases. Nearly all the author’s examples from this 
period were found in Italy. The conclusions reached are about the same as for 
the archaic period: there is the same modification of the episodes to conform to 
the schemes in vogue, and the same derivation from the Homeric text alone, which 
is used loosely as a tradition rather than with close adherence to the written text 
which would characterize real illustration; occasionally one sees the influence of 
tragedy, e.g., the Aeschylean motifs in the Ransom of Hector. 

The most interesting portion of the book deals with the “ Hellenistic-Roman’”’ 
epoch, wherein the author has made use of the frescoes and stuccoes with scenes 
from the Iliad recently discovered at Pompeii. These, with the cycles of the Tabu- 
lae Iliacae and of the Homeric cups, are related by the author to the Iliad minia- 
tures of the Ambrosiana at Milan, as being all in the continuous mode of represen- 
tation, and derived from illustrated rotuli of the Hellenistic period, which first 
introduced the illustration of the poem in any precise sense. He makes no at- 
tempt to localize the origin of this illustration-cycle, nor to date its beginning, 
but his conclusion as to the existence of such illustrated rotuji before the Christian 
era is of considerable importance not only to the student of ancient art but also 
to the mediaevalists who are attempting to trace to their antique source such ob- 
vious echoes of Hellenistic style as are found in the miniatures of the Joshua Roll 
and of the Paris Psalter. 

The book is on the whole more valuable for its description and critique of the 
numerous examples treated than for its contributions of a general character to 
the history of antique style, save in the one respect above noted. C. R. Morey 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


First Report OF THE Prenistornic Survey Expepition, by K. S. Sanford and 
W. J. Arkell. Oriental Institute Communications, No. 3. Pp. ix+52, with 
29 illustrations. Foreword by James Henry Breasted. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. 

The aim of archaeology is to push back our knowledge of ancient man as far as 
possible. Pure history can no longer claim sole attention, since the solution of 
certain problems directs the investigating mind to the period of pre-history. 
Messrs. Sanford and Arkell have, therefore, done a much-needed piece of work by 
studying the remains of pre-Egyptian dwellers in the Nile valley. 

The first half of their readable and instructive report contains an outline of the 
geology of Egypt, a survey of later stages in the history of the Nile basin, and a 
discussion of the succession of human industries in Europe and in Egypt. The 
second half is an interesting record of their field experiences in 1926-27. Pictures, 
charts, and a map add to the reader’s understanding of the report. It is gratifying 
that a real and serviceable beginning has been made in unraveling the mystery 


with which predynastic Fgypt has been shrouded. —— 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

Tue ExcavaTION OF ARMAGEDDON, by Clarence S. Fisher. Oriental Institute 
Communications, No. 4. Pp. xiii+78, with 53 illustrations. Foreword by 
James Henry Breasted. The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
The excavation of the massive mound of Megiddo in Palestine is an archaeo- 

logical enterprise of the first magnitude. Dr. Fisher presents an interesting and 
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valuable statement of the beginnings of the work of Chicago University at this 
site. After an excellent survey of Megiddo’s topographical features and historical 
importance the organization and thorough equipment of the expedition are 
described. 

One of the most helpful sections of the report is that which outlines the ideal 
methods pursued in débris investigation. Needless to say, the task is being under- 
taken with scientific precision and the utmost care in tabulating finds. It was 
necessary to clear the eastern slope of the mound in order to obtain a dumping 
place for the refuse of excavation. In this process numerous rock-cut tombs were 
discovered. ‘The recovered archaeological contents of these tombs proved most 
helpful in reconstructing different stages of Megiddo’s occupation. Egypt's 
known interest in the locality was made more real by the finding of a fragment 
of a stele of Shishak. After the preliminary examination of the mound work was 
begun on the summit of the ruins, the plan being to excavate layer by layer. 

At the close of the report a description is given of the author’s forthcoming cor- 
pus of Palestinian pottery, which will be awaited with great interest. Clear and 
attractive style characterize this bulletin. 

Raymonp P. DouGHERTY 
UNIVERSITY 


DAEDALUS AND THESPIS: THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE ANCIENT DRAMATIC 
Poets TO OuR KNOWLEDGE OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF GREECE. Vol. I. 
Architecture and Topography. Pp. viii+329. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1929. 


In this work, of which the first of its three volumes has appeared, Dean Miller 
proposes to classify and discuss all passages referring to the plastic arts in the ex- 
tant works and fragments of all the ancient Greek dramatic poets. Volume II 
will deal with sculpture, Volume III with painting and ceramics. The magnitude 
of the undertaking may be inferred from the fact that Euripides alone furnishes 
892 passages. The work is the result of many years’ labor. Hence, perhaps, one 
misses here and there a pertinent reference to recent literature, e.g., on the Amy- 
claeum (p. 96) to Jhb. d. Inst. XXXIII (1918), 108-245; for the Amphiaraiis, 
Darius and Medea vases (pp. 205, 273, 306) the reader is referred to Baumeister, 
rather than to Furtwingler-Reichhold. 

The volume before us discusses the following subjects: temples and other sacred 
places—more than 80 in all (42-196) ; dwellings (197-234) ; tombs (235-246) ; walls 
(247-270); various other buildings (271-300), and stage architecture (301-329). 
Topography receives more attention than architecture, and’ numerous citations 
are made from Pausanias and other sources. The Greek passages in the text are 
accompanied by an English translation, which gives the work an appeal to the 
same public as the Loeb Classical Library. From the nature of the subject mat- 
ter the book is not for continuous reading, but it will prove valuable for reference 
to teachers and lovers of Greek drama, and occasionally to the specialist, too, 
although the field which is covered is so wide that an exhaustive treatment of 
any passage is neither achieved nor intended. It is the best available handbook for 
the student of Greek drama who visits Greece; it offers a suggestive commentary 
on many passages, and the section on stage architecture is the fullest discussion 
to be found in any single volume in English of the stage setting of the extant Greek 
tragedies and comedies—a feature which is altogether too much neglected in our 
annotated editions. The 48 full-page photographs, at least half of which are not 
easily, if at all, to be found elsewhere, add greatly to the value of the book. 
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Many of Dean Miller’s conclusions are open to discussion. Lack of space per- 
mits the mention of only a few of these: (1) that there was a change in the facade 
of the temple in the Eumenides when the scene shifts from Delphi to Athens, as 
the author holds (p. 44), is denied by Wilamowitz (Aeschylus, Interpretationes, 
180), but neither the latter nor Dean Miller offers evidence against or for the 
change; (2) ‘‘Aristophanes’s Clouds must have been played <not in the Diony- 
siac Theatre, but in a theatre> facing northward across the Agora and Cer- 
amicus” (p. 291), because Parnes must have been in sight (vs. 323). The 
scholiast offers another solution of the difficulty: delxrvor Spos & TH 
viv Tlépyn6a, which seems to indicate that Parnes was represented on a panel- 
picture in an intercolumniation of the proscenium; (3) ‘‘in the Homeric poems 
the women’s apartments are always in the upper story” (p. 209). Homer does 
not mention an upper story in the palaces of Paris, Menelaus or Priam: if 
Hecabe (Z 288) “went down [from the sepaor (?)] into a fragrant chamber’ 
(p. 233), Priam (Q 291) must have done the same, which is altogether unlikely ; 
(4) if atAcac rida (S. Antig. 18) is the gate between the great court (as at Tiryns) 
and the street (p. 199 f.), a change of scene immediately after the prologos must be 
assumed, for the chief action of this tragedy goes on before the main door of the 
palace. It seems more probable, therefore, that the poet had in mind the dwelling 
house of his own times. In general, Dean Miller seems inclined to explain many 
features of the palace in tragedy by reference to the Mycenaean palace. But 
certainly in Homer, at least, there is no mention of locking or bolting the door by 
which one entered the palace from the court; in tragedy, on the other hand, the 
great door of the palace is often made fast (pp. 210 ff.). In the Homeric palace 
there was little need for locking the door into the megaron because the gate of the 
court offered sufficient protection against the intruder; at Ithaca even this gate 
was apparently not locked during the day, cf. 2 240 f. On this point and on 


many others Dean Miller’s stimulating discussions will be a spur to further inves- 
tigations. 


U NIVERSITY OF \ ERMONT 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PERIOD OF CHRISTIAN 
Art, by Mary Hamilton Swindler. Pp. XLV & 488, plates XVI, figures 640. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929. Price $5. and $10. 


This excellent work admirably succeeds in its purpose of presenting in very 
readable form the systematic history of painting from its earliest appearance in 
Mediterranean and Mespotamian lands down to the time of the Christian cata- 
combs. Throughout the long exposition the author has revealed fine judgment in 
her selection of monuments and great discretion in description, appreciation and 
generalization, at no time leading the reader into the maze of minutiae in which 
the study of vase painting has lost itself in recent years. Technique is considered 
but never to the point of desiccation. Practically all the important paintings dis- 
cussed are reproduced in excellent plates (some in color) and figures. Extensive 
bibliography, indices, chronological tables and a map showing the sites, where 
ancient paintings have been found, enhance the usefulness of the book while a 
very reasonable price puts it within the reach of all. The text is easy to read 
and singularly free from misprints. The reader may wish that the many illustra- 
tions at the end of the volume had been separately bound so that constant refer- 
ence to them would involve less interruption. 

The reviewer noted very few slips. Europa is described (p. 163) as landing after 
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her long voyage “from Crete.’’ Her point of departure for Crete was Phoenicia. 
The citation (p. 169) of a recent investigation of Greek glaze omits the name of one 
collaborator, Professor Fraser. The titles used for unknown Greek vase painters 
are convenient but in some cases distressing. That of ‘Chicago painter” is 
hopeless. 

Certain interpretations and discussions are either doubtful or incomplete. The 
early Egyptian vase painting discussed on p. 14 depicts a farewell to the dead 
rather than a dancing woman. The smaller figures are her children. The aquatic 
birds at the edge of the river, and the gazelles in the background make this painting 
the remote prototype of scenes of the Nile Valley such as is found in the Pales- 
trina mosaic (cf. p. 318). The early slate palette pictured in figure 34 offers an 
unexpected continuity of scene. The two figures of the lowest register on one side 
of the plaque which look back as they flee are more fortunate than their com- 
panion on the other side of the palette who is being trampled by the royal bull. 

The paragraph of tribute to the Cretans (p. 73) which finely characterizes them 
as an instinctively artistic race is substantiated by an appreciative discussion of 
their painting. The least artistic of the Minoan paintings—those on the sar- 
cophagus of Hagia Triada—are in other respects of prime importance and deserve 
more extended notice than they receive. The four scenes are all sepulchral. The 
blood of the bull slaughtered in the first scene is poured as a libation to the deceased 
in the second scene and on the short ends is the chariot in which the deceased makes 
the celestial journey. This is the first appearance of a motive which will later 
recur on a Cypriote sarcophagus and on the famous Etruscan chariot of bronze in 
the Metropolitan Museum. The chariot group on the Cretan sarcophagus shows 
the antiquity of a conception in the Phaedrus where Plato speaks of “‘the yoke of 
horses which the charioteer of man’s soul driveth.’’ The male lyre player in the 
second scene is another figure of large significance because of his female attire. 
This Minoan and Homeric conception of the lyre-player as effeminate was passed 
on to Lydia. Croesus advised Cyrus to command the young Lydians who had 
revolted to learn to play the lyre because they would then quickly become women 
instead of men. Through Ionia, the effeminate Minoan lyre player passed to 
classical Greece in the form of the effeminate Apollo citharoedus (cf. Glotz, La 
civilisation Egéenne, p. 344). The seven stringed lyre went with him. The 
sarcophagus can thus add somé confirmation to the statement (p. 90) that Ionia 
was the heir of Crete. Important too is the “marbling” on the ends of the sar- 
cophagus which it inherited through polychrome ware from the beautiful stone vases 
of the third millennium, and which appears again centuries later at Pompeii in 
imitative marble revetments. Do we not find “painting with slabs of colored 
marble” in the variegated blocks of an Etruscan fountain (Figure 390; p. 242)? 


The chapters on Greek vase painting are extremely good. In that on “‘La- 
conian”’ ware the suggestion that the figure of Arkesilas is ‘almost a caricature” 
in an amusing picture is quite unwarranted. The connection in idea of the princi- 
pal scene with figures in the exergue below, which is illustrated by this and other 
Laconian cylices is unnoticed, and yet is indicative of a tendency toward unity 
of subject. 

The discussion of Klazomenian vase-painting does not sufficiently emphasize its 
indebtedness to Mycenaean art. The Munich vase (Pl. VIII f.) certainly derives 
its female forms from that source, and the scalloped painting of animals on a 
Klazomenian sarcophagus recalls that of the charging bull of the Tirynthian fresco 
(cf. figs. 180 and 220). Another Klazomenian sarcophagus (fig. 223) has upon its 
cover ascene of chariot racing. The tall ‘‘column”’ at the right is rather the meta 
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of the course. Three chariots have rounded it; three others are approaching it 
from the left. Between the two is a nicely designed transitional group of two men 
seizing athird. This is not ‘‘the capture of the spy Dolon”’ but rather the seizure 
of a morator ludi who appears with dogs in an Etruscan painting (fig. 413 ef. 
B.C. H. 1913, pl. XIII). The scene thus acquires complete consistency and is 
to be regarded as the sequel to the battle scene along the opposite edge of the 
cover. A chariot race followed the death of Patroclus on the Trojan plain. 

In the discussion of the stele of Lyseas (fig. 240, p. 152) no reference is made to 
the mystic significance of the cantharus and grain stalks which Lyseas holds. 
They are symbols of immortality given by Dionysus and the Eleusinian Demeter, 
as are the pomegranates in a Cumaean painting (fig. 440, p. 262). Nor are the 
heads of Persephone and Demeter (fig. 602) painted in the tombs of Kertch simple 
decoration but rather prompted by the hope which the Eleusinian Demeter in- 
spired in the hearts of her initiates. The mystic character of these representations 
is as obvious as that of the frescoes of the Villa Item (p. 331). 

The Brygos painter is credited (p. 168) with an effective composition for the 
interior of a cup (fig. 289). But this badly congested group of Selene and her 
horses cannot compare with ‘the flute player and the dancer” by Epiktetos (fig. 
287) who here reveals himself as a master of balanced unified grouping, fine spacing 
and pure Attic simplicity. The gaze of both figures is directed toward the center 
of the circular field, the dancer gracefully turning back her head like her later 
counterpart in the letters of Alciphron. She is caricatured in the Hellenistic 
bronze from Mahdia. The composition is saved from vertical division into halves 
by the crossing of the legs—the same means which Phidias used in the figures of 
Athena and Poseidon to link together the balanced groups of the west pediment of 
the Parthenon. Duris does not receive much consideration (p. 176), yet his 
érduwv xpiors is finely illustrative of balance between groups and within groups, 
offers an excellent case of a trilogy in cylix-painting and exemplifies the contest 
scheme which Duris shares with the sculptors of fifth century pedimental groups. 
All these seem to be points worthy of mention. Figure 323, representing Aesop 
and the fox, is cited as an example of caricature (p. 178) but the disproportionately 
large head of Aesop alludes to his deformity and may not be described strictly as 
caricature. 

The Perlin mosaic (fig. 377) can hardly be the sequel to the painting by Zeuxis of 
the Centaur family, p. 230. In the mosaic the centauress is attacked by a tiger, 
not alion. The scene is rather of centaurs and animals near a pool to which they 
have come to drink by chance at the same time. The water is seen in the low fore- 
ground. The tiger which has already brought down the centauress turns to con- 
front the centaur. He has laid low a lion, and holding a rock above his head, like 
the Laestrygonian in the Odyssey landscape, will next crush the tiger. There isa 
typically Greek chiastic balance in the struggle, one centaur and one animal slain. 
A leopard in the background completes the small menagerie. 

The twenty-five pages given to Etruscan painting are sufficient in view of its 
secondary character which the author clearly analyzes. The observation of Stryk 
that the paintings of the Tomba dei Vasi Dipinti give the relative positions which 
the different groups actually took in a family banquet room is worth quotation. 
Of larger significance is the altar with concave sides and rams’ heads which is 
painted in the gable of the Tomba dei Tori (fig. 390; p. 242). The rams’ heads re- 
call the appellative of altars, xepaodxoes which Furtwiingler cited in his commen- 
tary of the Busiris vase (fig. 214). This pedimental altar is linked in origin with 
the altar pedestal of the lion’s gate relief and of the Tanit stele which show similar 
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concave form. It passed from Crete to Northern Syria as is shown by the ivory 
plaque recently found at Minet-el-Beida, and to Etruria by way of Ionia along with 
the panelled socle of Tirynthian mural painting. 

The significance of Plutarch’s remark (p. 272; cf. p. 43) that Apelles did not 
paint Alexander fair but darker and browner than he was, is overlooked. The 
browner color attests the survival of that primitive convention which prescribed a 
darker flesh tint for men than for women. The Herakles of the Busiris vase is an 
archaic example while the Etruscan sarcophagus at Florence and Pompeian paint- 
ings show its persistence through the Hellenistic period. In scenes of the dis- 
covery of Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes (fig. 457) his disguise as a 
girl explains his light flesh tint which is sharply contrasted with the dark bodies of 
the Greeks. 

The discussion of Kabeiric vases does not touch upon the Semitic connections of 
the cult. The title of the Kabeiric priest was Semitic. The explanation of this 
lies probably in the tradition of the Phoenician origin of Cadmus, the founder of 
Thebes. It is curious that the ring handles of Kabeiric cups appear in Boscoreale 
silverware, which may derive its gracefully entwined sprays from those painted on 
the Theban scyphi. The mosaic of Sosus (p. 309) representing an unswept floor 
was sufficiently well known at Rome to add to Roman vocabulary the transparent 
names asarotum and asaroticus lapillus. Apparently Pergamon was an important 
center for mosaic. 

The Aldobrandini Marriage is happily attributed to a great tradition. The 
excellent transitional figure of Hymenaeus is proof of it but Charis leans against a 
pillar in a clumsy way far removed from the graceful pose of Praxitelean figures. 
The structure of the wall is to be closely compared with that of the Hediste stele. 
The Eros of a Pompeian fresco driving his delphins over the sea (fig. 576), what is 
he but the playful Hellenistic version of the Sophoclean gpws ixeprévtios? So, 
too, the Eros that stands on a scroll in the tomb of the Nasonii (fig. 597) restates a 
motive of fifth century vase painting. 

These comments are in the nature of elaboration rather than criticism. The 
book gives a splendid survey of the achievements of the ancient painters, a survey 
from which both the general reader and the special student will derive many hours 
of enjoyment and instruction. 

G. W. ELpDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Cortnt. Results of Excavations Conducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Volume IV, part I. Decorated Architectural Terracottas, 
by Ida Thallon Hill and Lida Shaw King. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Pub- 
lished for the American School of Classical Studies at Athens by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. xii, 120 pages, 5 plates, 48 figs. $5.00 


In the assignments of the objects found at Corinth, the architectural terracottas, 
begun by Miss King, and Mrs. Hill (then Miss Thallon) in 1900, were finally en- 
trusted to Mrs. Hill alone, to whom must be given the credit for having brought 
the work to completion. She has produced a workmanlike and highly adequate 
volume, and it may be truly said has extracted all the information possible from 
her material. 

The book is divided into two parts, a general discussion of architectural terracot- 
tas, and a catalogue of those found at Corinth. The catalogue (pp. 45-114) may 
be dismissed in a few words. The objects are listed under Antefixes (A1—124) 
Ridge-Palmettes (R1-38) Simas (S1-380) Decorated Eaves-Tiles (T1-144) and 
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Miscellaneous (M1-10). This last group includes some very interesting acroteria 
fragments. Itis a pity that a more strictly chronological order of numbering was 
not followed, in listing the objects; for the introductory discussion shows that it is 
not always adhered to. It is also a pity that there is so little material available as 
to the provenance of the objects; but that is not Mrs. Hill’s fault. Anyone who 
has worked at Corinth realizes that the earlier excavators left very little data of 
this kind for their successors to use. 

Far more important than the catalogue itself is this introductory discussion of 
architectural terracottas. Here Mrs. Hill shows herself under constant indebted- 
ness to the thorough, scientific work of Mrs. Van Buren in this field, and on every 
page reference is made to that scholar’s Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic 
Period. But the dedication of Mrs. Van Buren’s book shows that her debt to Mrs. 
Hill is almost equally great. 

Each type of terracotta is carefully analyzed and discussed. The chronology is 
roughly similar to that of vases, the specimens with dark-on-light decoration an- 
tedating the light-on-dark. In the case of the antefixes we look in vain for human 
heads, such as are found at Thermon, and in Etruria, although the claim is made 
that the type is of Corinthian origin. This claim, based on literary evidence, 
cannot be regarded as proven; for all the antefixes are of the palmette type, often 
with an inverted lotus. More important, and quite convincing, is the well-sub- 
stantiated statement that the type of decorated sima, up to now called ‘‘ Megarian’”’ 
(from its having been first found in the Treasury of the Megarians at Olympia) 
must be regarded as Corinthian. This seems to this reviewer to be emphatically 
the most important contribution to knowledge to be found in the book, and 
scholars must revise their opinions from now on. 

The appearance of the book is most pleasing. The binding is severe and hand- 
some; the paper of fine quality; the type beautifully clear; and the pagination 
excellent. The splendid plates by Professor Duell are a noteworthy feature of the 
book. The photographs in the text sometimes leave something to be desired for 


clearness of detail. 
STEPHEN BLEECKER LucE 


Boston, Mass. 


NABONIDUS AND BELSHAZzAR (Yale Oriental Series: Researches, Volume XV) by 
Raymond Philip Dougherty, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929. $3.00. 


Professor Dougherty has given us, not a history, but the materials for a history, 
investigated with a minuteness and a sanity of criticism which is worthy of all 
praise. Each phase of the subject is considered in a separate chapter, the relevant 
source material is cited in full, and then the conclusion is drawn. It is difficult 
indeed to object to such method or to the conclusions whose exact degree of prob- 
ability is so carefully stated. 

Students of the classics will be glad to note the side lights thrown on the writings 
of the various Greek authors. In particular, they will be pleased to see that 
Herodotus is once more shown to be more exact than his later detractors. Biblical 
students will naturally welcome the collection of references to Belshazzar and the 
discussions of the historical value of the book of Daniel. It is curious that the 
letter of Belshazzar and the four references to the “king’s son” in R. Campbell 
Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, 1906, nos. 68, 62f., 131, 150, have been omitted. 

With all his carefulness in stating just how far the evidence permits us to go, 
there is a definite tendency to allow the possibility of any statement in a classical 
or Biblical source which is not directly contradicted elsewhere. “This may perhaps 
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be allowed with Herodotus, it is a different matter with the Cyropaedia of Xeno- 
phon and the fifth chapter of Daniel. In the Cyropaedia especially, there are 
so many direct contradictions of known historical fact that the only safe rule is to 
use nothing which appears in an unhistorical context. All three sources represent 
the anti-Chaldaean propaganda of the Persian period. 

Dougherty’s discovery of the Teima residence of Nabu-naid is brilliant. He 
follows Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts, 1924, in making the Teima 
campaign belong to Nabu-naid’s third year. Both Smith and Dougherty have 
failed to notice the restoration by E. F. Weidner, Journal of the Society of Oriental 
Research, VI, 1922, 117 ff., of a fragment of the Nabu-naid annals which fills up 
year three and makes a further expedition to Teima impossible. In the Nabu- 
naid-Cyrus Chronicle, the campaign of year three is to Amnananu, the Anti- 
Lebanon, and the last place mentioned is Dummu. This is generally restored 
Adummu, and equated with Edom; it is more probable that Dummu is the Bib- 
lical Dumah, and marks the last stage before the attack on Teima, which was 
then presumably in year four. 

Long years ago, there was a theory that many of the Assyrian references to 
Musri and of the Biblical to Misraim were not to Egypt but to a hypothetical king- 
dom of Musri in the Negeb south of Palestine. After actual exploration of the 
country in question, the reviewer proved that this Musri was a figment of the 
imagination. The reviewers all insisted that the authors of the theory had been 
misrepresented—and then the theory disappeared from sight. Since the Great 
War, the theory has once more crept to sight. It isa pity that Professor Dough- 
erty has given it even passing attention. It is still more unfortunate that he 
followed the theory which once, and once only, identifies the Umman-manda with 
the Scythians, for elsewhere no one doubts that Umman-manda means the 
Medes. He seems not to have known the reviewer’s Chaldaean Dynasty, Hebrew 
Union College Annual, II, 1925, 29 ff. 

These minor objections should not prevent full realization of the outstanding 
merit of the book. Is it too much to ask that Professor Dougherty will increase 
still more our debt by giving us a companion volume on the earlier kings of the 
Chaldaean dynasty? 

A. T. OLMsTEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Op CIVILIZATION OF THE NEw Wokr pb, by A. Hyatt Verrill, pp. 393, 56 illustra- 
tions. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis 1929. $5.00. 


Old Civilizations of the New World reveals an unsuspected fascination in the 
archaeology of our own continent. Few people realize that remarkable cultures 
had risen and fallen in the New World prior to those of Egypt. Concerning these 
early races no one is better qualified to stimulate our interest than the author, who 
has engaged in field work during many years for the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, of New York City. Perhaps the author’s greatest fault, 
and one which may be pardoned because of his keen enthusiasm, is the extravagant 
praise which he bestows upon all of these early races so that it is difficult for the 
general reader to form an estimate of their relative merits. We do not question 
the fact that the ‘“‘ Mayan writing is one of the most marvelous achievements of 
any race,” but we are inclined to be skeptical when we are told “that no other 
race ever yet has woven—by hand or machine—textiles to equal those produced by 
the ancient Peruvians” and that the “famed Roman roads and aqueducts seem 
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scarcely more than child’s play beside the marvelous highways and other engineer- 
ing wonders of the Incans.’’ One wishes to know if the author makes these state- 
ments after taking into consideration the Gobelin tapestries and such Roman 
structures as the Pont du Gard and the bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara in Spain. 
On the other hand the reader’s confidence is gained by the rejection of many 
elaborate theories in favor of sensible arguments and simple explanations. 

The Mayas, the Toltecs and Aztecs, the Incans and Pre-Incans are discussed 
among others as well as their architecture, crafts and religious customs. A fairly 
detailed account is given of the structures at Yucatan and at Coclé, which is called 
the Pompeii of America. Though no steel or iron were found in any of the excava- 
tions the author feels that people so intelligent and skillful must have known how 
to smelt the iron ore which is abundant in the countries where these early civiliza- 
tions flourished (p. 71). . He feels that it would have been almost impossible with- 
out the aid of this material for such accurately carved and joined blocks to be 
fashioned as are to be found in the many existing temples. 

The section on the mythology of the Mayas is most welcome. The representa- 
tion of each god given in outline drawing is accompanied by a brief description of 
his attributes (pp. 100-106). Following this is a lucid explanation of the Mayan 
calendar. 

That many questions regarding the early races of America still remain to be 
solved is evident from the chapter on ‘‘ Puzzles and Problems.” The situation 


may be summed up in the author’s own words, “‘ We do not even know the origin of 
any one of the races which rose to such heights; we do not know positively to what 
race or stocks they belonged; we do not know when their civilizations or cultures 
commenced, and with one or two exceptions, we do not know when they ended or 
what brought about their downfall’’(p.39). In spite of these uncertainties we find 
(p. 56) the positive statement that “at the very lowest estimate some of them go 


back for fully five thousand years.” A little more evidence at this point would 
seem to be in order. 
Kate McK. EvpEerRKIN 


Princeton, N. J. 


An IntTRopucTION TO BrBLicaL ARCHAEOLOGY, by G. S. Duncan. sm. oct., 

pp. 174. Revell, New York, 1928. 

An attempt to describe the bearing of archaeological discovery upon the stories, 
chronicles and language of the Hebrews and the early Christians. The book thus 
endeavors to do what H. Gressmann did in his Texte und Bilder and what G. 
Barton has done in his Archaeology and the Bible. The result is most unsatisfac- 
tory in every way. In the effort to be popular it is always superficial, sometimes 
directly misleading (cf. ‘‘the Hebrews very soon after the flood erected a tower in 
Babylon, Gen. 11, 1-9” p. 85) and sometimes positively naive (cf. ‘‘ Biblical critics 
should be regarded among God’s greatest gifts to the world” p. 160). Really 
this publication does not merit attention in a scientific journal. 

C. H. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 


Bern Suemesu, by Elihu Grant, large octavo, pp. 222. Published privately 
at Haverford. 
This book is a monument to the devotion which a meticulously careful scholar 
has lavished upon the site of an ancient Canaanitic and Israelitic town. The site 
yielded unimposing remains of a wall, a temple and superimposed strata of pri- 
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vate dwellings. From the remains were garnered the usual stone artifacts, pot- 
sherds, scarabs, beads and a few bronze implements. The most interesting single 
item is a terracotta plaque bearing in relief the figure of a goddess (Astarte?) 
with lotus, papyrus, reeds and serpent as her symbols. More productive than the 
dwellings of Beth Shemesh were the burial places immediately outside the walls. 
They provided a wealth of pottery with the usual geometric ornamentation, a 
great deal of it in excellent preservation. 

Professor Grant has returned to the site of Beth Shemesh and is conducting 
further excavations there during the present winter. 

C. H. KRAELING 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


PaGAN REGENERATION by H. R. Willoughby, octavo, pp. 307. Chicago Univer- 

sity Press, Chicago, 1929. 

A most excellent study of mystery initiation in the Graeco-Roman world by 
one who has a genuine appreciation of the positive religious forces operative in the 
Hellenistic milieu as well as an insight into the differences between the religious 
a priori of the Hellenistic and that of the earlier Greek civilization. The rites 
performed in the cults of Demeter, Dionysus, Cybele, Mithra and Isis so far as 
they seem to enact or be associated with the idea of rebirth are described with 
great care and discrimination. In addition we have chapters on rebirth in the 
difficult Hermetic texts and in the still more difficult Philo. Willoughby’s sur- 
vey is thus compiete save that he has taken no cognizance of the problem of the 
Iranisches Erlésungsmysterium so vital to the modern European discussion of the 
development of mystical thought (cf. Reitzenstein’s publication under this title, 
1921 as well as the 3 ed. of his Hellenistische Mysterienreligionen 1927). In the case 
of Philo alone one wonders, after having read Willoughby, whether the concept 
of rebirth was truly present. Even the data from Harris’ fragments of Philo 
used by Reitzenstein in his Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe, 1929 and not men- 
tioned by Willoughby do not seem cogent. Even so Willoughby’s book is the 
very best thing we have on the subject of regeneration in the English language. 

C. H. KrakELING 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A History or Eeypr FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END or THE XVIII TH 
Dynasty, by James Baikie, vol. I, pp. 426 with 24 pages of illustrations; vol. II, 
pp. 403 with 24 pages of illustrations. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1929. $10.50. 

With this History of Egypt Dr. James Baikie has added another valuable work 
to his already numerous books on Egypt and the Near East. It will share the 
popularity of the others because it is both readable and authoritative and therefore 
makes an appeal to the general public and to the student alike. The illustrations, 
save for those of the final chapter which deals with “‘Amarna Art and Religion,’’ 
are of those masterpieces of architecture and sculpture commonly reproduced, but 
without which no account of Egypt would seem complete. They serve admirably 
to illustrate a general history which makes no pretense of treating the art of the 
country more than casually. In the last chapter of the second volume, however, 
Dr. Baikie discusses the art of the Amarna Age in some detail, and weighs its 
artistic contributions with sound judgment. He considers it not as an isolated 
phenomenon, but in its proper relationship to the whole development of Egyptian 
art. “Bizarre and startling,” lacking in the conventionality characteristic of 
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older art it is at first difficult to see how Amarna art grew out of past traditions. 
But as no art ever sprang into beingun heralded, so, too, the art of the Amarna 
Age is not a new creation. 

Compared with the Middle Kingdom the art of the New Empire had already 
made considerable progress in the direction of ‘“‘greater grace and suavity”’ before 
the advent of the Amarna Age. To illustrate the humanizing tendency which 
was apparent early in the XVIII Dynasty Dr. Baikie calls attention to the schist 
statue of Thothmes III in the Cairo Museum. The modification of artistic ideals 
in the New Empire was also accompanied by modification of racial type particu- 
larly among the upper classes due especially to a strong infusion of Syrian blood 
which was brought about by the conquests of Thothmes III and his father. (Vol. 
II, pp. 342, 343.) This eastern influence was to result eventually in the deteriora- 
tion of Egyptian art ‘‘for the Syrian craftsman, like most of his Semitic brethren, 
cared more for glitter and gorgeousness than for real dignity and purity of design.” 

Akhenaten did not create a new type of art any more than he created a new 
type of religion, but it is true that he hastened the tendency toward greater freedom 
and naturalism, emphasizing it to the point of exaggeration because of the domina- 
tion of certain religious principles over his mind. His canon was “Living in 
Truth,”’ a principle to be carried out in all branches of life and equally applicable 
to art, so that the sculptor or painter must represent things as nature made them, 
beautiful or ugly in accordance with reality. Adhered to strictly this principle 
might have accomplished much for the art of the Amarna Age, but unfortunately 
Akhenaten was deformed and it soon became fashionable to consider this deformity 
beautiful and to exaggerate it to the point of caricature. Realistic representation 
was of brief duration, but this impulse accompanied by the grace and subtlety of 
the New Empire is responsible for the incomparable head of Nefertiti in the 
Berlin Museum. 

Dr. Baikie’s concise account of this somewhat puzzling period is a welcome 
contribution to art history. 

Kate McK. EvperKIN 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Mepinet Hasvu 1924-28, by Harold H. Nelson and Uvo Hoelscher. Oriental 
Institute Communications No. 5. The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 


The fifth Communication of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
contains a preliminary report of the important work that has been carried out by 
the Institute in Egypt at the temple of Medinet Habu at Thebes since 1924. The 
work at this temple is the first step in a project for accurately recording all the 
temple inscriptions of Thebes and eventually of other sites, most of which have 
only been published in part, and in many cases inaccurately. After a foreword by 
Professor Breasted, describing the establishment and the task of the expedition, 
Professor Nelson, the field director, gives a sketch of the international events pre- 
ceding the reign of Rameses III, the builder of the temple. He recounts the 
struggles in Syria, Asia Minor, and the Aegean, induced by the successive south- 
ward pressures of the Hittites and the archaic Greeks and tribes related to them 
and the incursions of the Libyans from west of the delta of the Nile. It was the 
wars waged against these peoples in the reign of Rameses III, sometimes against 
Aegeans and Libyans in alliance, and against the Nubians, that are celebrated in 
relief and inscription on the walls of the temple of Medinet Habu, the mortuary 
shrine of that king. 

When the work of the Chicago expedition was begun attention was centered 
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chiefly on the inscriptions and their content, but it was found that the pictorial 
reliefs, from the points of view both of archaeology and art, were so full of new 
and interesting detail that it was determined to record them on a larger scale than 
had at first been intended, so that the publication might omit nothing which 
might be of interest and value to the student. This change in plan involved in- 
creasing the staff and scrapping a large part of the first two seasons’ work. The 
close of the fourth season (1927-28) found the record completed of three of the five 
military campaigns whose story is told in picture and inscription on the walls of 
the temple. Of the twenty-one scenes recorded nine have never been published 
and as regards the others, their publications have been found by Professor Nelson 
and his associates to be inadequate by reason of errors and omissions. Reports 
that the reviewer has heard, from colleagues concerned in the work, especially in 
the matter of unexpected and highly interesting details of painting and sculpture 
in the reliefs, serve to whet the appetite for the first volume on the epigraphical 
side of the work, which it is hoped will appear in the summer of 1930. 

On the architectural side Professor Hoelscher’s work is what might be expected 
from his able studies of the pyramid-temple of Kha (ef-Ré&) at Gizeh and of the gate- 
tower at Medinet Habu itself, twenty years ago. He has recovered the complete 
ground-plan of two brick palaces built successively by Rameses III on the same site, 
south of the outer court of the temple, and further than that he has ingeniously re- 
stored the transverse section of both palaces aided by indications on the outer side 
of the temple wall at the place where the palace connected with the temple. This 
work was carried out during the third and fourth seasons of the expedition and its 
results should prove as interesting as those which are to be published on the 
epigraphic side. 

LupLow 
METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART 
New York 


TYPEN DER ARCHAISCHEN ARCHITEKTUR IN GRIECHENLAND UND KLEINASIEN, 
by Carl Weickert, 191 pages, 8 pagesindex. Augsburg, Dr. Benno Filser verlag 
G. M. B. H., 1929. 


A booklet such as this justifies the publication of doctorial dissertations. For 
surely no one but a student working for his degree would undertake such a careful 
and complete collection of material, with so little chance to draw conclusions 
therefrom. 

Weickert has first divided his field of research into four sections, Geometric 
Period; Orientalising Period; First Half of the Sixth Century; Second Half of the 
Sixth Century, and has then written notices of all the known architectural re- 
mains of each period, classifying them further in accordance with the purpose of 
the structures and the types of plans. The amount of material in the different 
periods varies greatly, of course; only four examples—of which two are dubious— 
being given for the Geometric, while twenty-nine temples alone are listed for the 
late sixth century. The extent of the individual notices also varies greatly. In 
some cases only a few terra cottas bear witness to a vanished structure while in 
others the existing remains require three or four pages of description and com- 
mentary. 

At the end of the second and fourth sections, there are short chapters of generali- 
zation. From the fragmentary nature of the material it is obviously impossible 
for these to be very conclusive and since new discoveries may at any day quite 
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change the picture of archaic Greek architecture, it is wise that these sections were 
not greatly developed. 

The compilation seems complete, and the notices are carefully and intelligently 
written, with the result that we have here an extremely useful guide to a rather 
chaotic field of study. But the work can scarcely serve as more than a guide, for it is 
quite unillustrated. 

Herein is the weakness of architectural dissertations; proper illustration is 
rarely possible, and no description, however careful, is wholly reliable without a 
conscientious plan of the building described. This is particularly true of frag- 
mentary archaic remains, where groups of interrupted walls may often be inter- 
preted in several different ways. An exposition wholly in words forces the writer 
to choose his interpretation, only a literal drawing can give unbiased facts. 

Consequently in using this work as a basis for further study it will be necessary 
to refer repeatedly to the various publications from which the material has been 
collected in order to judge to what extent the remains are valid evidence of any- 
thing at all. But at least the study of source material will be greatly facilitated by 
this descriptive index with its bibliographic references, and for that we may be 
very grateful to the author. 

Leicester B. HoLuanp 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


